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BETWEEN DAWN AND SUNRISE. 
BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 





(This draft for one of the **Marsh Hymns ” was found among Mr. 
Lanier’s papers.—Eb. IND.) 


WERE silver pink, and had a soul, 
Which soul were shy, which shyness might 
A visible influence be, and roll 
Through heaven and earth—’twere thou, O Light! 


O rhapsody of the wraith of red, 
O blush but yet in prophecy, 
O sun hint that hath overspread 
Sky, marsh, my soul, and yonder sail! 


+ 


AN OXFORDSHIRE SONG.. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 











Tis the time o’ the year, if beechen-roots be stanch, 

The green, like a breaker, rolls steady up the branch, 

And surges ia the spaces, and floods the trunk, and heaves 
With little angry spray that i3 the under white of leaves; 
And lying io a row against the chilly north, the sheep 
Inclose a place without a wind for tender lambs to sleep. 


Tis the time o’ the year, in early light and glad, 

The lark has a music to drive a lover mad; 

The downs are dripping nightly, the breathéd snows arise, 

Deliciously the freshets cool the grayling’s golden eyes; 

And from the bank into the lane the primroses do crowd, 

All colored like the twilight moon and spreading like a 
cloud! 


Tis the time o’ the year, when over Hotley first 
I watch from my harrow the clouds that build and burst; 
And if before the sun be hid, comes slowly up the vale 
Pastora with her dimpled throat, Pastora with her pail,—- 
Hey, but there’s many a March for me, and many and 
many a lass! 

I fall to work and song again, and let Pastora pass. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FOR A BUST OF LANIER. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





To him the vision and the peace belong. 
Who was high priest of music and of song. 
Ministering where lesser lips forbear, 

His soul an offering and his song a prayer. 


WInDsor, N.S. 
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THE LONDON PULPIT: GEORGE MACDONALD 
AND FATHER LOCKHART. 


BY THE REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 

New COLLEGE CHAPEL is as bright and welcoming a 
church as one can enter in any part of even the newest 
London. I had supposed that the chapel was within 
the grounds of New College, but, instead, it is situated 
on one of the main streets of Hampstead, and with ap- 
parently no connection with New College except the 
name and its location im the general neighborhood. 
The college has simply given its title to the beautiful 
church, and the people are probably fond of the literary 
association. The announcement of George Macdonald 
as preacher was enough to attract a great andience one 
Sunday evening in September, not because he takes 
rank as a brilliant preacher, but because he is known to 
be great-hearted and a deep lover of fundamental 
truth. Those who had read his works of fiction had 
been charmed by the quality of his teaching, and it is 
safe to infer that a large part of his immense audience 
consisted of the friends whom his books had won for 
him. 

Macdonald is tall, gray, of full beard, and as well 
placed in the pulpit asif.he had grown up in it and 
grown to it. His manner is emphatic, forceful and 
incisive. He takes no pains to argue. He appears to 
assume that logic is one of the milestones which the 
preacher has passed, and to which he need never look 
back. God’s word consists of declarations of truth, 
without the sinuosities of logic, and therefore the 
preacher must proceed on the same plan. Heis to de- 
clare, tostate, and to speak every word with authority. 








The theme and the place are too lofty to engage in a 
fencing exercise with theological windmills, Macdonald 
takes but little note of the prevailing objections to the 
truth, knowing that they are only the fashion of the 
hour. 

His sermon was on the Joy of the Angels over the Re- 
penting Sinner. There is not, and there cannot be, a 
Christian life without the basis of repentance. God, 
knowing that this is the first essential, labors for it, 
watches for it, and rejoices over it. The fundamental 
requisite in repentance is a renunciation of sin, a turn- 
ing round from it, an endeavor to do right. God labors 
to bring the sinner to this happy condition by appeals to 
his conscience, by care over him, and by sympathy with 
him, Butitis not to manasa family, but as an indi- 
vidual, responsible and personal, that God comes with 
his message of mercy. If one does not know God as 
dealing with him, he does not know God at all. Great 
opinions, lofty claims amount to nothing unless one is 
repentant, and is on his way heavenward. The most 
ignorant one in the Salvation Army who has repented 
is better than any unrepentant one, however learned 
and wealthy. Churches which are supported by wealth 
and position alone, without the spirit of repentance, 
lead to ruin, 

Some crisp sentences rang out like clarion notes. They 
were culminations of careful and simple statement. 
Among these were in substance the following: 

If any one thinks he can get to Heaven because Christ 
died, and not because of being rightcous himself, he is 
a fool. 

Another fool is he who says that he needs no repent- 
ance. 

Churches supported by men of wealth and position, 
who, while holding office in the church, are yet living 
totally unlike their pattern, the Lord Jesus, are but slight 
arches over the pit of Hell. 

A man may be possessed of himself as of a devil. 

The whole cry of God’s Book is repentance. 

God's supreme effort is to lead man home. 

God says: Let mercy draw you to me if love will 
not. 

To some men their sins are dear and the busks are 
sweet. 

In listening to such language, pervaded as every word 
was with a deep fervor and sympathy, many a hearer 
must have felt himself in a rare presence and under a 
strangely spiritual mastery. 

No stranger thought was uttered than Macdonald's 
declaration that the swine has no power to propagate 
his prosperity. He may succeed, as the world says, but 
the heritage is short. The swine never can get to the 
fifth generation. It is only the just who shall inherit 
the earth. 

Macdonald used no notes, passed rapidly from point 
to point, did not attempt to do all the thinking for his 
congregation, and in his appeal to lead a better life, 
which came at the close, gave jewels of comfort and 
advice as sparkling as any which glow on any page of 
‘* Unwritten Sermons.” 

Spanish Place, or Manchester Square, is a very center 
of the Roman Catholic faith in the heart of Protestant 
London. The Square itself is abundant in literary asso- 
ciations. Here, in a row of stables which makes into 
the Square, the child Michael Faraday lived a number 
of years. Marryat lived close by, and wrote here his 
‘‘Midshipman Easy.” Near the place, in Bentinck 
Street, Gibbon began his residence in 1772, and wrote 
the first volumes of his ‘* Decline and Fall.” Both Tal- 
leyrand and Guizot lived in the Spanish Square. It owes 
its name to the old days of the Charleses, when thia 
quiet spot, away from the din of Oxford Street, was a 
little Spain, and rigid Catholics from Spain grouped here 
and rejoiced in the union of the English and Spanish 
royal houses. On Manchester Square, which is much 
more modern than Spanish Place, was the residence of 
the Marquis of Hertford, the favorite of the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George 1V. Tom Moore, in his 
“Diary of a Politician,” thus celebrates his salutation to 
royalty: 

*Phrough M-ch-st-r Square took a canter jast now, 
Met the old yellow chariot, and made a low bow.” 
The old yellow chariot was the Prince of Wales's incog. 
vehicle. W-Ge 

In my peregrinations to London pulpits I was attracted 

one week-day morning to the dedication of the new St. 





Michael's church, in Spanish Place. Cardinal Manning 
had been anuounced as the preacher; but he did not 
come, and Father Lockhart took his place. So great 
was the throng to this favorite spot that it was not eesy 
even to enter the church. The spaces about the Place 
were crowded with carriages. Admission was gained 
only by ticket, of which there were two kinds, one to 
admit within the building and another to furnish a 
seat. There wasa large number of people standing in 
the aisles and in the rear of the nave. The music, the 
reading of mass, the priestly display, were all that could 
be expected on the memorable occasion. 

Father Lockhart is celebrated for his pathos and elo- 
quence, He, of all men in London, was probably the 
most fit to take the Cardinal’s place. In a few brief 
words he announced himself as the substitute for the 
Cardinal, who was detained by illness, but whose strong 
and syspathetic letter was read by the Father. The 
realtheme wasa eulogy on the virtues of the Roman 
Catholic Church as the refuge and defense of the poor. 
Ali the early part of the sermon was occupied with a 
statement of the relation of man to the angelic world. 
Michael was the leader of the host of good angels. The 
bad angels revolted against the dominion of God, and 
Michael was the one through whom they were con- 
quered and driven out of the heavenly abode. The 
angels in Heaven are not of perfect knowledge, but they 
are learners, The saints on earth, by their pure lives, 
are good teachers of the angels themselves. 

In passing from the angelology of the occasion to the 
fact of persecuting England, Father Lockhart bridged 
a broad chasm. He hurled strong words against 
Protestant England, She was declared to have left the 
pure faith of Rome. She had persecuted the Catholics, 
and forsaken the true teaching of Rome. Scotland had 
done the same work. She had proved false to her trust 
and was in the same condemnation with England. 
But Ireland, dear Ireland, had never once turned against 
her friend, the Roman Catholic Church! In spite of all 
the persecution through which she has passed, she has 
stood firmly to her first faith—and that is where she 
stands to-day. 

The latter part of the sermon was very captivating. 
The audience was not slow to express by smiling faces 
its intense admiration for the zealous Father’s strong 
words. 

Several things one could iearn on such an occasion. 
One was that the Roman Catholic Church makes no side 
issues in the sermon, but goes straight to the mark. 
More directness, more mastery in the art of homiletic 
structure, more pleasing language, a directer path to 
the deeper emotions would be hard to find. An- 
other lesson was that the Roman Catholic places far 
more emphasis upon the Church than does the Protest- 
ant preacher. By repeatedly speaking on the Church, 
by holding it up in its unity as a triumphant conqueror, 
by prophesying its ultimate triumph, the Romanist gets 
into his auditor’s mind the thought of a holy Joan of 
Arc, who is ready to burn but not to yield. Has not the 
Protestant, notwithstanding our regimental divisions, 
the same sublime right to speak of the essential unity 
of the Church as the Romanist? If he has, then why 
does he not do more of it? It does not require long to 
see which is right: The Protestant when he speaks of 
churches, or the Roman Catholic when he speaks of the 
Church. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CHILDREN IN RECENT FICTION. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 





Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING has prefaced his little volume 
of ‘* Child Stories” with a modest intimation that he 
finds the subject almost beyond his grasp. He says: 

“Only women understand children thoroughly; but 
if a mere man keeps very quiet and humbles himself 
properly, and refrains from talking down to his superiors, 
the children will sometimes be good to him, and let him 
see what they think about in the world. Yet, even after 
patient investigation and the condescension of the nursery, 
it is hard to draw babies.” 

This sounds disarming, and at the same time strikes a 
popular note respecting these fortunate little people, 
who, after having been considered for many years as 
unworthy of the novelist’s regard, have now suddenly 
grown too complex and subtle for him to hope to under. 
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stand. Mr. Kipling himself approaches them with 
great caution and treats them with careful convention- 
ality, except in that pitiful bit of realism, ‘‘ Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep.” where the misery and swift deterioration 
of a child are almost too painfully portrayed. Punch, 
with his dim comprehension of bis own unbappiness, 
and his pathethic attempts to be friendly and “ oblige 
everybody”; Punch, swaying alternately from clumsy 
deceptions to helpless rage, badgered into sullenness, 
and betrayed by the inherent weakness of his poor, 
peace-loving little soul, is a picture burdened with 
bitter truth, drawn with revengeful fidelity. Once, I 
am sure, a half-blind, solitary boy measured those lone- 
ly rooms in hand spans, “fifty down the side, thirty 
across, and fifty back again—one bundred and eighty- 
one exactly from the hall door to the top of the first 
landing.” Once, I am sure, he knocked his blundering 
head against the walls, and upset the glasses that he 
tried to grasp in the gathering gloom of his doubly 
darkened life. 

But when we turn from the sad sincerity of ‘‘ Black 
Sheep” to the brighter atmosphere of the other tales, 
we find nothing very genuine or convincing about the 
happier children who figure in them. ‘‘ Drums of the 
Fore and Aft” is an exceedingly clever story, and Lew 
and Jakin may be typical British drummer boys, but to 
the uninitiated reader they seem a trifle overdrawn, 
both for good and evil. They know so much and talk 
so marvelously; they are so very bad and so very up- 
right; and they insert such a bewildering number of 
**bloomin’s” into their conversation, that, like the 
eternal ‘‘ well” with which Mr. Howells’s women begin 
all their sentences, the word loses its vraisemblance 
through unbearable repetition. ‘His Majesty the 
King,” even when we forgive him his cumbersome 
title which destroys all good-fellowship at once, is a 
child dear to story-writers, and consecrated to their uses 
for many years, but so exceedingly rare in every-day 
life that he has to be taken strictly on faith; while ‘‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie” iseven more unveracious in his charac- 
ter. These wonderful babes with their sense of honor 
and chivalry and manhood, these Bayards in pinafores, 
these miniature editions of King Arthur and Sir Launce- 
lot rolled into one, are picturesque possibilities only 
when we have forgotten what an earthly little animal 
areal boy is. Wi'lie Winkie rides into a forbidden and 
dangerous country to protect and rescue a woman nearly 
old enough be his mother. He is keenly and 
conscientiously distressed because. having been - told 
to keep within doors, he has thus ‘‘ bwoken” his ‘ aw- 
west”; but he feels it his paramount duty to pursue and 
guard from evil the able-bodied betrothed of his father’s 
friend. When Miss Allardyce accommodates herself to 
circumstances by promptly wrenchivg her ankle, and 
‘the pair are surrounded by ruffians of the skulking, 
cowardly Indian type whom Mr. Kipling paints with 
such generous scorn, we are gravely told: ‘* Then rose 
from the rock Wee Willie Winkie, child of the Domi- 
nant Race, aged six and three-quarters, and said briefly 
and emphatically, ‘jao!’” What ‘‘ jao”’ means is lost to 
our occidental ignorance, but the effect is magical. The 
twenty armed men thus confronted and defied are awed 
into milder measures, and finally routed with shame, 
while the hero of the hour restores the prostrate heroine 
unharmed—save for the wrenched ankle—to her lover’s 
anxious embraces. 

This is very amusing, but a little absurd, and a little 
vulgar as well, It strikes that jarring note of provin- 
cialism which Matthew Arnold condemns with all the 
weight of his critical eloquence in Kinglake’s ‘‘ Invasion 
of the Crimea.” ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie, child of the 
Dominant Race,” is on a literary level with the descrip- 
tion of Marshall St. Arnaud cowed by “the majesty of 
the great Elchi Canning’s brow and tight merciless 
lips”; a style of writing bad enough in newspaper corre- 
spondence, but unpardonable in artistic fiction. How 
has it happened that Mr. Kipling, who tells us with such 
irresistible grace and charm and simplicity the ‘‘ Story 
of Muhammad Din,” should stray into mock heroics 
when handling the children of his own nation, the jolly 
well-bred little English lads, to whom all picturesque 
posing is an art unknown. 

Perhaps the trouble Jies in the curious but highly ee- 
teemed fallacy that the chiid of fiction is expected to be 
always precocious and sprightly, to emit sparks Jike a 
cat, andelectrify the sluggish atmosphere about him. 
He does this at the expense. alike of his sincerity and 
of his manners; we cannot accept him as a fact, and 
we don’t approve of him as atheory. A few years ago 
a critic in the Confemporary Review, protested very 
seriously against such writers as Florence Montgomery, 
“‘by whom the bloom of unconsciousness has been wiped 
from childhood, and boys and girls have learned to ree 
themselves, not like old-fashioned children, as good and 

naughty, but as picturesque beings, whose naugbtiness 
has an attractive charm, and whose very imperfections 
of dialectare worth accurate record.” Most of us are 
only too familiar with this kind of fiction which, for a 
time, enjoyed such great and hurtful popularity. The 
patronizing attitude of children to their parents is 
sufficiently illustrated by the really nice little boy in 
**Transformed,” who calls his father “Puppy,” a most 
objectionable thing for a nic little boy todo; while 
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dren to their parents is still more sharply defined by 
that unpleasant child, Nina Middleton, who sees so 
clearly, and suffers so intensely from the ‘‘careless 
superficiality” and rigid narrowness of the unfortunate 
couple whose painful privilege it is to have given her 
birth. q 
The very latest type, however, to seize and hold the 
hearts of the big, sentimental, child-loving public is 
Mrs. Burnett’s Lord Fauntleroy, who may be best de- 
scribed as the good little boy with the clothes. It is 
quite impossible to separate him in our minds froni bis 
wardrobe, to divest him of his velvet suits and sashes, 
bis ‘‘ rich Vandyke lace collar,” his leggings and neat 
little Oxford ties. He is always and in all places “a 
small copy of the fairy prince,” picturesquely grouped 
with a dog, or acat, or a pony, as circumstances direct. 
We cannot be coarse enough to imagine him with crop- 
ped hair, and muddy boots, and a torn jackt, and a 
hole in his stocking, like so many, many real little boys 
who daily break their mother’s hearts by their profound 
neglect of appearances. He isso ready in conversation, 
too, and pays such charming compliments to pretty 
young ladies. instead of hustling into corners and star- 
ing owlishly, after the fashion of those awkward little 
boys I know. And he is so very, very good! Not con- 
sciously and morbidly virtuous like that baby prig ‘‘Little 
Saint Elizabeth,” who comes from the same hands, but 
artlessly and irevitably correct. He gives all his money 
to pay poor Michael’s rent, and we rejoice rightly in his 
generosity, with only one wistful recollection of that 
vastly different specimen of boyhood, for whose mis- 
deeds Mr. Aldrich is responsible, and who spends his 
funds gloriously in indigestible treats to his friends. It 
is very charming in Lord Fauntleroy to offer his eager 
plea in behalf of the farmer Higgins, and probably just 
wkat any warm-hearted child would have done in his 
place; but we cannot but contrast his wonderful uncon- 
sciousness afterward, ‘‘ not realizing his own impor- 
tance in the least,” with the familiar figure of little Paul 
Dombey strutting up and dowo the room at Brighton, 
full of the new-blown dignity of being a financier, and 
lending young Gay the money for his uncle. It would 
take the sternest of moralists to object to Paul’s infan. 
tile strut; it would take the most trusting of sentiment- 
alists to believe that Cedric is quite as innocently un- 
conscious as he seems. 

There is a remarkably nice little girl in that pleasant 
English novel. published a few years ago, ‘Sir Charles 
Danvers ”—a little girl who can be safely recommended 
to all child-lovers, who will only wish they could hear a 
great deal more about her. Molly Danvers is not par- 
ticularly precocious; she is not at all super-sensitive, 
and we are not even told that she is pretty. There is 
absolutely no inventory given of her personal charms, 
and as to her clothes, ‘‘a white frock and two slim black 
legs” are casually mentioned on her first introduction, 
and we never hear another word about them, ‘A 
white frock and two slim black Jegs!” Could any de- 
scription be more meager? Imagine ‘ Little Saint Eliz- 
abeth,” or ‘‘Sara Crewe,” cut down ruthlessly to “a 
white frock and two slim black legs,” and not another 
allusion to their wardrobes in the whole course of their 
histories. But Molly doesn’t care. I have a suspicion 
that her white frocks don’t stay white very long, and 
that her slim black legs are better distinguished for ac- 
tivity than for grace. She is anything but heroic, and 
runs fleetly away from danger, leaving both her cousin 
and her donkey to their fate; but she has a loving little 
heart, nevertheless, and when her terrier dies this heart 
is as nearly broken as a healthy little girl’s can be. 


“*Heis dead, Uncle Charles. He was quite well and 
eating Albert biscuits with the dolls this morning, and 
now’—the rest was too dreadful, and Molly burst into 
a flood of tears, and burrowed with her head against the 
faithful waistcoat of Uncle Charles—of Uncle Charles, 
the friend, the consoler of all the ills that Molly had so far 
been heir to. 

*** Vic had a very happy life, Molly,’ said Charles, press- 
ing the little brown head against his cheek, and vaguely 
wondering what it would be like to have any one to turn 
to in time of trouble. 

“*T always kept trouble from him except that time I 
shut him in the door,’ gasped Molly. ‘I never took him 
out in a string, and he only wore his collar--that collar you 
gave him that made him scratch so—on Sundays.’ 

*** And he was not illa longtime? He did not suffer any 
pain?’ 

“**No, Uncle Charles, not much. But, tho he did not 
say anything, his face looked worse than screaming, and 
he passed away very stiff in his hind-legs. Oh!’ (witha 
fresh outburst) ‘when cook told me that her sister that 
wasin a decline had gone,I never thought’ (sob, sob!) 
‘ poor Vic would be the next.’ ”’ 


This is not the less heartrending for being amusing, 
and that short sentence ‘his face looked worse than 
screaming” is a masterstroke of realistic description. 
On the whole, for ordinary familiar purposes, Molly 
Danvers is one of the nicest little girls I know; and if 
we seek—as many people rightly seek—for the poetry, 
the beauty of childhood, subtly transferred to paper, 
let us turn back a few years and re-read for the fifth 
or the fiftieth time, as it chances, those seven delicious 
chapters of ‘“‘Quatre-Vingt-Treize,” which describe a sin- 
gle day in the lives of the three babies, René Jean, Gros 





what might be termed fhe corrective attitude of chil- 
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Hugo have watched patiently and gladly the ways of 
little children before he could paint them with such 
minute and charming truth, and what sheer delight is 
embodied in every line! They do nothing remarkable, 
these tiny French peasants, they say nothing worth 
noting, they are clothed in rags, they are alone all day, 
they are mischievous, healthy and natural. They hang 
enchanted, all three, over a wood-louse, their curls 
touching, their breath suspended, their eyes fixed on 
the embarrassed insect: and we watch them with a joy 
and wonder equal to their own. “It is a she-creature,” 
announces René Jean, and Georgette laughs, Georgette 
who, at twenty months, has not yet acquired the art of 
conversation. She utters a single word from time to 
time, but sentences lie beyond her scope. She is 
occupied with grave thoughts, and when she breathes a 
soft monosyllable, her brothers pause encouragingly to 
listen. A belated bee comes buzzing in the window and 
departs. 





“ *She is going home,’ said René Jean, 

“<Tt is a beast,’ said Gros Alain. ‘No,’ said René Jean, 
‘itisa fly.’ ‘A f’y,’ said Georgette.” 

This is the extent of their conversational powers, and 
how very limited it seems. They do not talk, these 
babies; they act. They lay their destructive hands on 
the rare old folio of Saint Bartholomew, and tear out 
the leaves one by one, solemnly, innocently, conscien- 
tiously. Georgette, who cannot reach the volume, sits 
on the floor and tears each leaf into little pieces with 
painstaking amiability; and all three are so happy over 
their self-appointed task. By the side of their absolute 
unconsciousness, the Willie Winkies and Lord Fauntle- 
roys of romance grow suddenly Utopian and unreal. 
The chivalry, honor, generosity, loyalty, picturesque- 
ness and brilliancy, all the story-book virtues of story- 
book children, seem less winning, less valued and dear 
than the bird-like contentment of three silent, sleepy 
little creatures, curled softly together, and painted by a 
master’s hand. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY JOHN H. BERNARD, B.D., 


FELLOW oF TRINITY COLLEGE AND ARCHBISHOP KING’s LECTURER 
IN DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 





IN aremarkable passage in his letter to the Galatian 
Church (iv, 22, sqq.) St. Paul Jays down a principle in 
reference to the Scriptures of the Old Testament which 
evables us to see how high a place they occupied in the 
estimation of the early followers of Christ. He asserts 
that the story of Abraham’s wives and the record of the 
disputes in the patriarchal household are not only inter- 
esting as history, but are allegorical of spiritual truth. 
And he elsewhere generalizes and extends the principle 
here involved when he tells us that ‘‘ whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.” The history and literature of the 
Jews are regarded by him as possessing a more than 
local and transient importance; they are full of instruc- 
tion for men of every race and of every generation. In 
one sense, indeed, this allegorical application of history 
can be justified on general grounds without any appeal 
to the special prerogatives of Holy Scripture. History 
is always pregnant with principle; alike to him who 
does and to him who does not believe in revelation the 
record of the past may be taken as the record of God's 
dealings with men in the course of his Providence, and 
so as suggestive of counsel for their guidance in the fu- 
ture. And not only is it permissible to draw lessons 
from history; we may and often do derive from poem 
or romance principles of conduct of which the original 
writers never dreamed. It has always been recognized 
that teaching by parable is one of the most effectual 
methods of instruction. The use of a familiar illustra- 
tion enables us to bring home to our hearers what we 
wish to impress upon their minds. 

But St. Paul claims something more than this for the 
literature of the Old Testament when he says that 
‘‘every Scripture inspired of God is profitable for teach- 
ing, forreproof, for correction, for instruction, which is 
in righteousness.” In this and other passages he seems 
to speak of the Old Testament as containing God’s mes- 
sage to men in a sense in which that message is not to 
be found inthe hymns of the Rig-Veda or the philosophy 
of Greece. And it is here that the difficulty as to the 
nature of the inspiration of Scripture emerges. The 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments have 
ben regarded for centuries throughout Christendom as 
inspired in some unique sense; but in what precisely 
that inspiration consists, how it manifests itself, what 
are its criteria, what its conditions, the Christian Church 
has never taken upon herself to say. Among a few 
small sects, no doubt, zeal for the authority of Scripture 
has outrun reverence for truth, and extravagant defi- 
nitions of inspiration have been stereotyped. But no 
one of the great branches of the Catholic Church bas 
been thus told to define under what conditions this 
precious gift of God’s Word has been offered to men; it 
has been thankfully recognized that in the writings of 
the Old Testament and the New Testament God’s Word 
is contained; but it has been also felt that it was pre- 





Alain and Georgette. How many hours must Victor 


sented in ‘‘ sundry portions and in divers fashions.” 
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It has been a serious misfortune, a great danger to the 
the Christian faith, that individuals and communities 
have been less cautious, less reverent, than the Church 
Universal. It is not too much to say that the use made 
of the Bible in Western Europe since the Reformation 
has been often marked by a superstition as gross as those 
others from which we were rescued by the Reformation 
itself. Men, worthy men, Christian men, have per- 
suaded themselves not merely that every word (ard ap- 
parently every word in the received translation) of 
those sacred volumes was directly dictated by the 
Spirit of God; but they have frequently used the Bible 
with as little intelligence as the poor pagan uses his 
fetish. It is not needful todo more than allude to that 
irreverent indolence which would find out God’s will 
not by sober meditation, study and prayer, but by 
opening the Bible at random and assuming that the 
first text on which our eye lights will, apart from its 
context, miraculously provide us witha guide to the 
present perplexities of life. We are little likely, in the 
intellectual atmosphere of the close of the nineteenth 
century, to fall intosuch extravagance; but it is well for 
us to remember what was the source of this theory of 
verbal inspiration which is now but a curiosity of exe- 
gesis. It arose, at least in part, from the natural indo- 
lence of human nature which looks about for an infal- 
lible guide in doctrine and in practice which cannot be 
mistaken. The desire forsuch a guide is indeed entirely 
natural; as Bacon tells us, men love to have some atlas 
or pole on which they may rest their thoughts. Itisa 
desire which has led men, before now, to submit 
themselves to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. 
But it is none the less mistaken. God has not 
provided for us any such easy path to truth. 
Holy Scripture, divine gift as it surely is, is a gift 
for the full appreciation of which all the resources 
of human learning must be taxed; it is a gift to be used 
with discrimination as well as with thankfulness. And 
if we wish to find that blessing in its study which God 
would have us find, we must be content to ‘ possess 
our souls with patience,” to proceed by slow and cau- 
tious steps in our endeavor to determine in what its 
unique character consists—not assuming beforehand 
what inspiration must mean, but investigating with 
candor the phenomena which surround it. This will 
open a vast tield of research, in which much yet re- 
mains to be done and in which the workers are not yet 
agreed as to the methods of inquiry. It would be rash 
for any one to speak with confidence as to the issue of 
the researches now being pursued as to the structure 
of the Old Testament; but it seems that even at this 
stage we may profitably remind ourselves that what- 
ever be the nature of the inspiration of the Bible it must 
be consistent with facts such as the following: 

1. It must be consistent with the fact that some of 
the books are compiled from pre-existing materials. 
The Books of Chronicles are confessedly a compilation 
of this sort; the same is probably true of the Penta- 
teuch, or, to go to the New Testament, of the synoptic 
Gospels. The inspiration, then, of a writer did not 
preclude him from using and incorporating in his work 
portions of older writings, for which no one claims in- 
spiration in any special sense. It is in part an inspira- 
tion of selection rather than of composition. 

2. In the second place, the Bible is the record of a 
revelation which was progressive; truth was revealed 
to men as they were able to bear it. And so in the 
earlier books we find sentiments expressed and deeds 
recorded without disapproval which grate upon our 
conscience and which we feel would certainly be wrong 
for us. Inspiration did not take the writers completely 
out of the moral conditions of their time; the men who 
were inspired to give God’s message did not therefore 
rise to the level of the morality of Christendom. The 
inspiration, in short, of a special book, of a special 
Psalm, is consistent with a moral tone, which, how- 
ever remarkable when the surroundings of the writer 
are taken into account, was yet imperfect. 

8. And in the third place, tho here, if anywhere, 
caution is needed, inspiration does not seem to have 
guaranteed historical or scientific accuracy in details. 
The Bible was certainly not meant to teach history or 
science, but to unfold the ways of God to man—so 
much we all believe; but it has been maintained that it 
is nevertheless impossible that any mistakes as to fact 
should occur in it. It has been assumed that the writers 
of the Bible were, one and all, so raised above the his- 
torical and scientific level of the age in which they 
lived that every statement they make as to the origin 
of species or the history of Egypt or Assyria must be 
regarded as beyond criticism. And, no doubt, to any 

one who believes in God, such miraculous intervention 
is quite possible. The only question is, Have we grounds 
for supposing it to have been exercised? Certainly the 
historians of the Bible make no such claim for them- 
selves. and immunity from error in matters not directly 
affecting the spiritual hfe and man’s relation to his 
Maker can only be claimed for them if it appears on the 
whole to be consonant with the facts. The question 
must be decided by an appeal, not to the prejudices of 
our imagination, but to criticism which is honest as 
well as devout. Whichever way this question be set- 
tled, and it cannot be settled offhand, the Christian 


with reverence the Revelation of himself given us in 
Holy Scripture, but we dare not say that its spiritual 
authority guarantees the complete historical accuracy 
of every passing remark of the sacred writers. If we 
venture, on the uther hand, to make Christianity an- 
swerable with its very life for the veracity of the minute 
details of the early Hebrew history, we are like chil- 
dren building upon the sand an edifice, which, however 
imposing to view, is liable at any moment to be swept 
away from before our eyes by the flowing tide of criti- 
cism: 

** As incredible praises,’’ says Hooker, ‘‘ given unto men 
do often abate and impair the credit of their deserved com- 
mendation, so we must likewise take great heed lest in 
attributing unto Scripture more than it can have, the 
incredibility of that do cause even those things which 


indeed it hath most abundantly to be less reverently 
esteemed.” 


In what candid sense, then, can we speak of the Bible 
as inspired? or rather, what do we mean when we call 
it an inspired book? It might be said, in the first place, 
that a religious man has aright to apply that term to 
any book which has led mentoGod. The Bible itself 
tells us that ‘‘every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above.” So we pray in the Collect that by the 
inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit we ourselves may think 
those things that be good, or again, that by the same in- 
spiration the thoughts of our hearts may be cleansed. 
And thus, too, there is a sense in which a hymn like the 
Te Deum or, to go to a lower level, any great religious 
poem, may be spoken of without apparent unfitness as 
inspired. The influence of God’s Spirit cannot be alto- 
gether absent from any writing in which men have 
found rest for their souls. But this does not mark off 
the Bible as unique. Why do we regard it not only as 
God’s gift, but as uniquely God’s gift? And when we 
put the question thus we feel that, whatever other an- 
swers may be given, one reason is surely because the 
center of the Bible is the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For the Christian the New Testament, containing the 
historical record of his deeds and words, is inspired; for 
it recounts *‘ works such as none other man did,” it re- 
cords the words of Him who spake ‘‘ as man never yet 
spake,” as well as the teaching of those Apostles whom 
his Spirit was to ‘‘ guide into all the truth.” And as 
regards the Old Testament, can we read it without feel- 
ing that Christ is its final cause? It is the overture to 
the Hymn of Redemption. It led up to that Redeemer 
who was to deliver the world from its sorrow and its 
sin. It guided pious hearts to expect a Messiah whose 
dominion should be world-wide, who was to partake of 
the divine nature, who was “ to receive gifts for men.” 
Imperfect as was the vehicle through which the divine 
message was delivered, yet the divine message was 
there. Not only in Prophecy and in Psalm, but in the 
Law itself there are anticipations of the coming glory 
of the advent of Him toward whom the whole creation 
moved. It is not hard to believe that a literature with 
such a consummation as this was produced under the 
divine guidance, and for the instruction of the Chris- 
tian as well as of the Jewish Church. So St. Paul as- 
sures us that it was ‘‘ written for our learning.” Anda 
greater than St. Paul, our Lord, told his disciples that 
of necessity all things ‘‘ must be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and in 
the Psalms concerning him”; thus putting the seal of 
his authority on the principle that in Law, Prophecy 
and Psalm the divine counsels had been indicated to the 
world through the literature of the chosen race. 

And thus the Church of Christ, following her Master’s 
teaching, thankfully accepts Holy Scripture, believing 
that even as the Divine Spirit guided the Apostles, so 
too it was the Holy Ghost who spake by the prophets. 
The New Testament is the record of that for which the 
Old Testament was the preparatien; and the unique 
character of the Bible may in part be explained from 
the uniqueness of its subject. It deals with the person 
of Christ who is the incarnation of God. And as in the 
Incarnate Word there were two natures, a divine and 
a human, so in the written word, with complete 
analogy, the divine and human elements are closely 
connected. We do not reject our Lord’s Godhead, be- 
cause we believe him to have been perfect man; and we 
do not at all depreciate the authority of the Divine Voice 
of Scripture, if we listen too to those human voices of 
sadness, of joy, of despair, of triumph, which speak to 
our hearts from its pages. 

One caution is, perhaps, not unneeded. Bishop Butler 
has remarked somewhere that itis one of the peculiar 
weaknesses of human nature, when upon a comparison 
of two things one has been rather dwelt upon than 
the other, to regard this latter as of no importance at 
all. And such a mistake is one to which the student of 
Scripture is peculiarly liable. From the nature of the 
case, critical studies are often directed rather to the 
analysis of the human element in the Bible than to the 
elucidation of that which in itis divine. But it would 
be a grievous mistake to suppose that any study of Holy 
Scripture could be of genuine profit which overlooked 
the fact that Scripture is the record of a revelation of 
God to man. The remembrance of this will hallow 
our criticism as it will moderate our confidence that 





Faith remains unshaken, We believe in God, we accept 





we can fathom all the depths of its meaning, 











And yet again, to use the Bible aright is not an end 
in itself, but a means only. When Christian the Pil- 
grim was cn his was to Mount Zion,he did not tarry 
long in the house of the Interpreter. Many things he 
learned there which helped him in the difficulties of 
his journey; but it was only a stage on his road. And 
80, too, there is a greater work prepared for the men 
and women of to-day than even the study of the Bible, 
namely, the pressing forward in the Christian life; to 
this all means of grace, of which Scripture is one, are 
subordinate. But if we use the Bible with honesty, 
with patience, with prayer, it will be with us as with 
the pilgrim in Bunyan’s story; the Comforter will ever 
guide us in the way that leads to the City of God. 
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THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE AND TELEPA- 
T 








BY J, H, HYSLOP. 
THE experiments and observations to which this brief 
article alludes, were made both in this country and in 
England under such circumstances as put their value 
and significance beyond distrust. They are attested by 
such men as Professor James, of Harvard University; 
Prof, Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England; Prof. O. 
J. Lodge, of Liverpool; and a score of other equally 
qualified and trustworthy men. They were conducted 
under the auspices of the Society for Psychical Research 
and in connection with a ‘‘ medium” who was unable to 
eccount for her own extraordinary powers and was 
anxious to find some explanation of them. Her honesty 
is assured by all experimenters. 

In 1885, Professor James tells us, he accidentally 
heard, through his wife’s mother, of a Mrs. Piper in 
Boston who possessed remarkable ‘: mediumistic” 
powers. This lady visited Mrs. Piper and reported such 
a number of strange facts, that Professor Jaimes, in spite 
of his ridicule of the whole affair, had the curiosity to 
visit Mrs. Piper himself, with his wife; and without any 
announcement of their names, they had facts told them 
in a number of sittings by Mrs. Piper, which led to two 
years of investigations, and finally to a visit by the lady 
to England for farther experiments, where the suspi- 
cion of previously acquired knowledge could not be ad- 
mitted. Mrs. Piper’s abnormal state is called a 
‘‘trance,” because it is not a hypnotic condition. No 
‘* passes,” or artificial means, are necessary for produc- 
ing it; but it is assumed voluntarily by Mrs. Piper, 
whose manner during the ‘‘ trance” is that of a person 
somewhat convulsively affected. Her eyes are kept 
closed, and she is perfectly insensib!e to touch, as a 
needle can be thrust into her flesh without causing her 
to flinch. She will remain in this state anywhere from 
fifteen minutes to two hours, and then come out of it as 
suddenly as she entered it, remembering nothing that 
she has said or done during the ‘‘ trance.” Mrs. Piper 
assumes in this abnormal condition the personality of a 
Dr. Phinuit, purporting to be a Frenchman, and simu- 
lates very distinctly a masculine voice and manner. 
We shall, therefore, use this name to designate Mrs. 
Piper in the *‘ trance” state, and her proper name for 
the normal! state. 

After two years of experimenting by Professor James, 
at various intervals, Mrs. Piper was taken to England, 
in order to remove all supposition of extraneously ob- 
tained information. Adequate precautions were taken 
to prevent any knowledge of the people with whom the 
experiments were conducted. ‘ Sitters” were intro- 
duced to Mrs. Piper uoder assumed names, and after she 
passed into the “ trance,” Dr. Phinuit wouid be able, 
sometimes with great difficulty, and sometimes with 
great ease and readiness, to tell facts which Mrs, Piper 
never knew. 

In a séance with Professor Lodge, Dr. Phinuit, after 
some hesitancy and “ fishing,” as if trying hard to see 
something, broke out with the name ‘ Alex,” and in a 
moment completed it as ‘‘ Alexander.” Then he went 
on to say that ‘“‘ Alex” had had a sickness from which he 
died; that he had had something wrong with his heart; 
and, as if seeing him, Dr. Phinuit continues: 

‘* His voice is very weak; he tries to speak, and his 
breath comes in gasps. He tried to speak to Mary, his 
wife, and stretched out bis hand to her, but couldn’t 
reach her, and fell and passed away. He feels a pain in 
his right leg, too; something had happened to it; some- 
thing from a fall here (oelow the knee). It gave him 
pain at times.” 

** Alex” was Professor Lodge’s father-in-law, and was 
not in Professor Lodge’s mind at the time. Professor 
Lodge’s note shows how accurate Dr. Phinuit’s state- 
ments were. 

‘*His (Alex's) health had been broken by tropical 
travel and yellow fever, and his heart was weak (for 
instance, his life could not be insured). Shortly after 
marriage he went on what was intended to be a last 
voyage, and returned only three months before his wife 
was confined. Thirteen days after the confinement, 
which had been very severe, and the strain of which 
had made him faint, he entered his wife’s room half 
dressed, and holding a handkerchief to his mouth, which 
was full of blood. He stretched out his hand to her, 
removed the handkerchief, and tried to speak, but only 








gasped and fell onthe floor, Very soon he was dead, 
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** As to the next episode, he had broken his leg by 
falling down the hold of his ship once, and in certain 


states of the weather it used to pain bim. It was the 
right leg, and altho my wife’s impression was that the 
locality specified was incorrect—that it was really above 
the knee—on inquiry from her mother we find that the 
place indicated was perfectly right.” 

On another occasion Dr. Phinuit impersonated an 
uncle of Professor Lodge, who was dead, by name Jerry. 
Professor Lodge asked the medium if he, the imper-on- 
ated Uncle Jerry, remembered anything when he was 
young. Uncle Jerry replied that he remembered he 
came near getting drowned once in the creek at home, 
with a number of incidents connected with the event. 
To ascertain whether this was correct or not, Professor 
Lodge had to write to a surviving uncle who vaguely 
remembered the fact, but who in turn wrote to another 
and last surviving brother in Cornwall, to find if he 
knew anything about it. The reply verified the details 
of Dr. Phinuit’s description, and with it a number of 
other incidents stated in the ‘‘trance.” One more case. 
A German was brought in, and among a number of cor- 
rect things told about his mother and brother, Dr. 
Phinuit, after some hesitation, said that the brother was 
painting a picture. When asked whether there were 
many figures, Dr. Phinuit replied: ‘I see one head; it 
is side-faced.” On inquiry made in Germany, it was 
found that the brother ‘was at that moment painting, 
and that the picture was really a portrait of Manfred, a 
single en profil.” 

The reader will be struck with the trivial and insig- 
nificant nature of the details mentioned, but all who are 
familiar with the capricious nature of association and 
its whimsical reproductions in dreams will not be dis- 
turbed by tbat fact. To the subconscious life there is 
nothing unimportant. Such facts give the phenomena 
a strong coloring of spiritualism. Casual readers would 
get no other impression from them. But there are 
inany facts decidedly against the spiritualistic theory. 
First, the cautious ‘‘fishing” for information character- 
izing Dr. Phinuit is a suspicious circumstance. Then 
the failures are mostly in matters which are not known 
or were never known by the “sitter.” Most of the facts! 
stated have been connected with the experience and 
knowledge of the ‘‘sitter,” at least in some period of his 
life. Again, the ‘‘influence” of some persons is called 
a “spirit” when distinctly recognizing that they are liv- 
ing and at a distance, while their ‘‘wraith” is said to be 
present. The limitation of the revelations in many in- 
stances to the incidents once known by the “sitter,” 
points very clearly to some form of thought-transfer- 
ence as the preferred explanation. But the most re- 
markable fact in connection with tbis is that Dr, 
Phinuit reproducrs more easily and most frequently 
incidents that were once known and now forgotten, or 
not in the consciousness of the ‘‘sitter” than he does of 
actually present states. This is one of the most myste- 
rious features of the case. But he is not always limited! 
to what the “sitter” knows or has known. Many 
instances are of facts and events which not even the 
‘*sitter” nor any one present could possibly have known. 
The most remarkable incident of this kind deserves 
mention because of its evidential character, 

Mr. Gonner resolved to test the question of telepathy. 
He was in Liverpool conducting the experiments, and 
wrote to his sister, in London, without telling her the 
object of his request; but only that it was important, 
and asking her to induce their mother to do something 
unusual between eleven and twelve o’clock on a Satur- 
day. The mother was not to know that her son had 
requested it, and Miss Gonner, the sister, was not to 
know what her mother decided to do, and hence she 
left the house before anything was fixed upon to be done, 
The plan was carried out perfectly, and as Mr. Gonner 
had requested. The mother decided, when the hour 
came, to take a drive around the park, altho it was a 
wet day, this act striking her as unusual. She went, 
both herself and her friend being very much puzzled to 
account for the strange request of MissGonner. At the 
same time Dr. Phinuit, in Liverpool, was asked by Mr. 
Gonner what his mother was doing. The reply was: 
‘*She’s fixing something to her throat and putting on 
a wrap, and now she has lifted up the lid of a box on 
the stand. A young lady is with her, and I should think 
itis her daughter—a very nice girl. She draws somewhat, 
and does needlework, and reads a great deal. There’s a 
pretty girl with light hair and bluish eyes. She’s speak- 
ing to your mother at this minute.” In a note after- 
ward Mr. Gonner adds at this point: ‘‘ This is all practi- 
cally correct except the relationship.” Then, after some 
further remarks about the lady, Dr. Phinuit said: 
‘Your mother is going out.” Then the deliverances 
rambled over a number of irrelevant remarks, contain- 
ing as many more true incidents, and the “ trance’ 
ended with a reference to the mother again—‘‘ Your 
mother didn’t want to go, but they wanted her to go, 
and she made up her mind she would ” In the evening 
of the same day a second “‘sitting” was undertaken, and 
Dr. Phinuit b: gan it in the past tense with a reference 
to Thomas Gonner, a brother, and immediately returned 
to complete the story of the previous “trance.” He 
said: ‘‘ His mother, just as I left, was brushing some- 
thing, and had a little thing looking at it. She had a 
frame, a little picture, looking at it, She took it up and 





looked steadily at it, and then brushed something. 
That’s how I left her. When I saw her first she was 
fixing her hair, and had something on the top of it, and 
was fixing something around her throat, and she took 
up her pencil and wrote something. But just as I left 
she was looking at a picture and brushing something.” 
In the first of the two “‘trances,” the first part of the 
answer to the question what Mrs. Gonner was doing,was 


quite as remarkable, and bears very distinctly on the | 


relation between thought transference and telepathy. 
Professor Lodge, who was present, had said: *‘ Tell him 
(Mr. Gonner] about his mother, and what she’s doing 
now. It’s very important.” The reply is significant. 
‘Hu, ha!” said Dr. Phinuit, ‘‘ I'll tell you why it’s im- 
portant; because he don’t know it himself. I read your 
thoughts then. I can’t generally. Your mother is just 
this minute fixing her hair, putting a thing through her 
hair, and putting it through her hair ina room with a 
cot in it, up high.” 

It must be remembered that Mr. Gonner had to as- 
certain whether there was any truth in some of these 
statements by writing to London. The results will 
speak for themselves. ‘‘ Miss Ledlie,” the lady with 
Mrs. Gonner, he says, *‘ reports that after Miss Gonner 
had leftthe house, she and Mrs. Gonner decided what 
to do, and a vehicle was sent for. Just about eleven 
she ran upstairs to see if Mrs Gonner was ready, and 
saw her come out of her room to a landing cupboard, 
take a box out of it, put it on a ledge, open it and take 
out a muff, very much as described by Phinuit balf an 
hour later. She had her cloak and things on then, and 
the cloak is troublesome to hook, so that there would 
apparently be a good deal of fixing things round the 
neck. The taking up and looking at the photograph 
would almost certainly be done, because, on her dress- 
ing-table, there stands a small photograph of my father, 
which she very frequently takes up and looks at intently. 
Whether she did this on the occasion in question cannot 
be ascertained, as it is one of those ordinary actions the 
performance of which makes no impression. There is 
a wooden half tester in his room, which might conceiv- 
ably be called a‘ cot.’ Altho the success was far from 
complete, Phinuit distinctly left us in Liverpool, with 
the impression that ‘‘ going out” was the thing selected 
to be done. 

The reader must bevontent with the facts in this brief 
article. If they were few and isolated the same scien- 
tific mind would ascribe the success of Dr. Phinu't to 
sbrewd guessing. But those who take the pains to read 
and study the report of the experiments in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research” will 
be convinced that the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
true incidents would tax the law of chances beyond all 
its conceivable powers of explanation. Professor James 
also records several incidents, simiJar to those just 
mentioned, which he had to verify afterward. The 
danger is that the unscientific mind will spring at once 
to the conclusion of spiritualism. But a more careful 
study of the facts shows that such an explanation is 
illusory, and it is well that the general public should 
krow it and understand how the phenomena can be 
accounted for without resorting to spiritualism. 
Thought-transference and telepathy seem udequate ex- 
planations of them and hence stand it the way of the 
rival theory. 

A crucial experiment by Professor James, of Harvard 
University, quite effectively weakens the theory of 
spiritualism. It is narrated in his ownlanguage: ‘Mrs, 
Blodgett, of Holyoke, Mass., and her sister devised, 
before the latter died, what would have been a good test’ 
of actual spirit returns. The sister, Miss H. W., wrote 
upon her death-bed a letter, sealed it, and gave it to 
Mrs. B. After her death no one living knew what 
words it contained. Mrs, B., not then knowing Mrs, 
Piper, intrusted to me the sealed letter, and. asked me 
to give Mrs. Piper some articles of the deceased sister's 
personal apparel, to help her to get at its contents. This 
commission I performed. Mrs. Piper (Dr. Pbinuit) 
gave correctly the full name (which even I aid not 
know) of the writer, and finally, after a delay and cer- 
«mony which occupied several weeks on Phinuit’s part, 
dictated what purported to be a copy of the letter. 
This I compared with the original, of which Mrs. B. 
permitted me to break the seal; but the two letters had 
nothing in common, nor were any of the numerous do- 
mestic facts alluded to in the medium’s letter acknowl- 
edged by Mrs. Blodgett to be correct. Mrs. Piper (Dr. 
Phinuit) was equally unsuccessful in two later attempts 
which she made to reproduce the contents of this docu- 
ment, altho both times the revelation purported to come 
direct from its deceased writer.” 

The reader may draw his own inferences, and he can- 
not fail to mark how the facts negative spiritualism, 
and rather confirm, indirectly at least, the theories of 
thought-transference and telepathy. Spiritualism sim- 
ply breaks down where it ought to succeed. But telep- 
athy and thought transference are no less mysterious, 
and comp'etely stagger the mind when compared with 
the known methods of physical science. Yet the facts 
compel us to conclude, all skepticism to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that psychology is on the threshold of 
the profoundest mysteries it has ever discovered, or 
even dreamed of. It is not because they have not been 
attested before, but because they have been subjected, 








in this case, to a scientific scrutiny which gives them 
unimpeachable value. 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION ANALYZED. 
THE ADVANCE OF POPULAR RULE. 
BY HENRY J. FORD. 
IN a preceding article, I tried to show that in England 





‘| ‘the course of political development was unobstructed by 


the Constitution. Theadministration of public business 
was gradually transferred from the Crown to Parlia- 
ment exclusively, and entire control was made to take 
with it complete responsibility. In this country consti- 
tutional progress had to take another direction. While 
it was finding its channel, American politics was Eng- 
lish politics over again—-a continual struggle of personal 
factions. The risirg tide of Democracy, against which 
the framers of the Constitution had reared the massive 
dyke of a presidency removed from popular control, 
soon undermined its barriers. The College of Electors 
was stripped of its constitutional function, which lodged 
in the Congressional caucus, The swelling volume of 
Democratic forces eventually swept this away also, and 
made a complete breach in the election of Jackson. 
Neither Jackson's friends nor foes seem to have sus- 
pected that the tumultuous crevasse was the beginning 
of a permanent channel. In the conflict between the 
Senate and the President over the removal of the bank 
deposits, Clay described Jackson as the creature of the 
College of Electors. That was the theory; the fact was 
that Jackson was the crest of the wave that had over- 
whelmed the Coflege of Electors. Benton compared the 
union of Clay, Webster and Calhoun against Jackson to 
the coalition of Fox and North to control the Govern- 
ment against the King’s will; but the analogy was very 
superficial. No English king for centuries past would 
have dared to do what Jackson did. His strength lay 
not in prerogative, but in the wild outbreak of Demo- 
cratic forces, of which he was the rude instrument. 

Exterior forms having remained about the same, the 
significance of the change of function wbich has con- 
verted the presidency from a monarchical office into an 
instrument of popular control over the Government, is 
not realized. When at the first session of Congress the 
Senate voted that Federal writs should run in the name 
of the President of the United States, and when the 
title of ‘‘ His Elective Majesty” was borrowed from the 
King of Poland as proper to attach to the headship of 
the Republic, the conception was quite in keeping with 
the intention had in creating the office. The democrat- 
ic tendency which erased from the Senate journal the 
reference in British style to Washington’s inaugural ad- 
dress as ‘‘ His Most Gracious Speech,” and which defeat- 
ed the proposal to erect for him a canopied seat to take 
the place of the throne in Parliament, did not obtain 
its inspiration from the formal constitution. The explicit 
intention of its framers was that the President rhould 
be a “‘ monarch”—that is Hamilton’s very word, and 
he udded that *‘ the principle ought to exist in full force 
or it will not answer its end.” This monarch has become 
the elect of the people, the fullest expression of their 
choice as to the administration of public interests, the 
only bearer of a mandate from the nation as a whole. 
It is well known that the presidential clection is the only 
one that brings out a full vote. 

Any one who visits Washington and compares the 
colonial mansion where the President and his family 
live over his workshop with the grand marble pile 
which houses Congress, where functionaries swarm as 
thickly as in the Czar’s palace, where members are 
bathed, barbered and pampered in every possible way, 
so that the expenditure for cosmetics alone recalls 
Roman luxury, can see at once wherethe direct force 
of public opinion manifests itself. Hence the veto 
power, which with respect to the king, Macaulay, in 
1828, described as ‘“‘a prerogative which has not been 
exercised for a hundred and thirty years, which proba- 
bly will never be exercised again, and which can scarcely 
in any conceivable case be exercised for a salutary pur- 
pose,” has come into frequent use in connection with 
the presidential office. In State constitutions, whose 
form being more plastic than that of the Federal Con- 
stitution has been more deeply impressed by Democratic 
progress, there is seen in the analogous office of Gov- 
ernor an extension of the veto power tothe particular 
items of appropriation bills, and it has been made so 
independent of legislative control as to afford sucha 
spectacle as that presented by Governor Hill, when, after 
the last session of the New York Assembly, he sat in 
judgment on 370 of its acts and vetoed 335 of them. 
Another phase of the process is exhibited in the nu- 
merous restrictions which State constitutions put upon 
the power of the Legislature, thus giving recognition to 
the fact that it is not the organ of collective public 
opinion but the representation of local interests, against 
whose deals and combinations safeguards must be 
taken. Congress, too, is fundamentallya gréat miass- 
meeting of local interests, putting upon the Federal 
Government the care even of such matters as cutting 
away the brush on the shores of a creek or removing 
bowlders from the bed of a mountain stream. ‘‘ What 
has he done for his district?” is the test applied toa 
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Representative. ‘‘The people I represent,” said one at 
the Jast session of Congress, ‘‘ will sustain any honest 
expenditure of the public money made in this way, 
and while the‘ pie’ was being divided around, I thought 
it would not be immodest on my part to ask for a little 
slice for San José.” 

The superficial resemblances of form must be very 
confusing indeed if on reflection the radical difference 
between Congress and Parliament is not perceived. The 
constituency of the House of Commons is the whole 
body of the electors. No member is confined to the 
district which sends him, but he may offer his services 
to any, and a distinguished party leader may almost 
take his pick. A Congressman may devote himself to 
national interests only by the favor of his locality. He 
can never become so great but that his first business 
must be to look out for his own district. Parliament 
represents the nation; Congress represents the States 
and districts of which the nation is composed. Parlia- 
ment acts under the immediate direction of the leaders 
of the party in power. Congress is powerfully acted 
upon by party as an external agency, but remains 
essentially diplomatic in its constitution. The distinc- 
tion may be traced through the respective methods and 
disposition of the two bodies. It is shown in the public 
transaction of business by the one and in the transfer 
of business to committee rooms by the other. It ap- 
pears in the impatience of bores and declaimers so 
marked in the former that once a member of the House 
of Commons, detected in pulling outa written speech, 
was so rudely handled that he resigned his seat; whereas 
the latter body cannot allow any exigency to extinguish 
the inherent right of every district to a hearing in the 
person of its representative. He cannot be so dull and 
incapable that he may not have leave to print a speech 
or be allowed his opportunity at an evening set apart 
for those who want to make speeches which nobody 
wants to hear. 

Under this diversity of methods there may, however, 
be described a substantial identity of constitutional ten- 
dencies. To subject the administration of public affairs 
to the direct superintendence of public opinion, has 
been the common goal of political progress. In both 
countries, as the people qualified themselves for tbe 
fuller exercise of liberty they have extended their rule 
at the expense of prerogative; in England, by the devolu- 
tion of Crown authority upon a Parliament made re- 
sponsible to the nation; in America, by the direct action 
of democratic forces on the presidential office convert- 
ing it into an organ of popular control. Both the 
speech from the throne and the President’s message 
have become party programs; completely so in the 
former case, imperfectly so in the latter, for the reason 
that there control has not yet been extended to direct 
initiative. 

The great divergence that has taken place between 
constitutional methods in England and in this country 
makes the conditions of political activity so different 
that it is grossly unfair to judge our politicians by such 
standards as obtain there. To make a just comparison 
it is necessary to turn back to the period when English 
politics was in an analogous transition state, before the 
will of the nation had obtained an appropriate organ 
for its definite expression. It is well known that this 
period was coincidental with a degree of political cor- 
ruption exceeding anything that has ever been witnessed 
in this country and on close survey it presents phases 
which have a curiously familiar appearance. The pub- 
lic discontent exhibited an intermittent type, now 
feverish and now torpid. Says Macaulay: 


“‘The outs were constantly talking in magnificent lan- 
guage about tyranny, corruption, wicked ministers, serv- 
ile courtiers, the liberty of Englishmen, the great charter, 
the rights for which the fathers bled, Timoleon, Brutus, 
Hampden, Syduey. They excited a vague craving for 
change by which they profited for a single moment, and of 
which, as they well deserved, they were soon the victims.” 


Instead of an administration by party lead- 
ers designated as such by public opinion, ministries 
were made up by cabal and intrigue. Power went to 
such, says Trevelyan, as ‘‘ had the strength to seize and 
hold it.” When we read that Pelham having died at 
six in the morning, ‘‘ by eight o’clock Henry Fox had 
begun his round of calls upon the deceased minister’s 
possible successors,” the promptitude with which our 
place-hunters move on a vacancy is irresistibly sug- 
gested. Referring to the manner in which contested 
elections were decided, Trevelyan remarks that ‘‘ even 
exceptionally high-minded men were not ashamed of 
allowing that they had voted on party grounds; and an 
appeal to any other motive would have been scouted by 
the lower class of parliamentary tacticians as claptrap.” 
Talk about disinterestedness inspired disgust. When 
Shelburne was a beginner in politics he once made a 
remark to Henry Fox to the effect that gentlemen 
should act an unselfish part as the trustees of public 
interests. The veteran bade him get “ rid of such puer- 
ile notions” and push for the offices if he wanted to get 
on in politics. ‘‘ There was a profound distrust of pub- 
lic men,” says Trevelyan. The belief was widely dif- 
fused that the patriotic intent of the founders of Eng- 
lish liberty had been frustrated and their noble work 
perverted by an unscrupulous ingenuity which under 
the forms of a free consiitution established the rule of 
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trickery and corruption. Politics had become the igno- 
ble strife of rival gangs, each anxious to quarter their 
henchmen on the ;ublic treasury. This was the burden 
of Burke’s great essay on ‘‘ The Present Discontents,” 
which for those who can distinguish generic likeness in 
different species is to-day the best disquisition on our 
political situation. 

The current brood of pessimistic treatises on the con- 
dition of our politics have their prototype in *‘ Brown’s 
Estimate,” which appeared in 1756, and had an extraor- 
dinary sale. Its contention that virtue had rotted out of 
the English stock, and that its decay and ruin were in- 
evitable, met with ready credence. There was a Franco- 
mania then as there is an Anglomania now, and the 
reader who turns to the works of Macaulay, Trevelyan 
and Lecky, may be able to trace the analogy into some 
curious particulars, It may possibly be that American 
parallels can be found for a Hume retreating to Paris 
from ‘“‘ the rage and prejudice of parties” in England, 


»and expatiating on ‘‘the example of French decency 
-and morals”; or of a Gibbon dwelling fondly on a resi- 


dence there among a people ‘‘ who have established a 
freedom and ease in society unknown to antiquity, and 
still unpracticed by other nations.” And this litile 
more than two decades before the French Revolution. 
How intense is the sarcasm of history! 

It is interesting to note that during this stage of Eng- 
lish political deve!opment substantialiy the same nos 


} trums were prescribed for the cure of public ills as are 


so confidently urged to-day. Popular disgust, inspired 


| by the unending strife for office and the frequent reve 


lations of jobbery, often finds vent in a feeling that our 
leading statesmen ought to muster up sufficient patriot- 
ism to break away from partisanship long enough to 
destroy the grosser abuses of politics by their common 
dete-mination to put an end to them—a sort of ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement,”as it were, like that by which the 
railway presidents have sought to counteract the work- 
ing of forces natural to the competitive organization of 
the traffic arrangements of their respective lines. A 
grand experiment of this sort actually was made in 
English politics. Sir Robert Walpole’s only defect as a 
great party manager, according to former English and 


} present American standards, was his cynical contempt 


of humbug. *‘ Every man has his price,” was a practi 
cal experience of his, and he had the audacity to avow 
it. His overthrow was accomplished by a magnificent 
independent movement. Men of letters, prominent 
clergymen, university dons, ardent patriots, all joined 
hands against him. Says Macaulay: 


“Tn truth, all that was alluring to ardent and imagi 
native minds was on that side; old associations, new vis- 
ions of political improvement, high-flown theories of 
loyalty, high-flown theories of liberty, the enthusiasm of 
the Cavalier, the enthusiasm of the Roundhead.”’ 


Akenside’s best poem was called forth by the fervor of 
this movement, and, expatiating upon what was to be 
expected from the overthrow of the great master of cor- 
ruption, he cried: 
* See private life by wisest arts reclaimed, 
See ardent youth to noblest manners framed.” 

The victory of the Patriots, as they were called, was 
not only complete, but the man who was raised to power 
in Walpole’s place realized in his conduct their profes- 
sions of contempt for the huckstering methods of Wal- 
pole. The case of Lord Carteret deserves the considera- 
tion of our latter-day Patriots, who heap disdain on the 
office-monger, in which the President is forced to en- 
gage. Carteret was a fine debater, and a man of an 
unusually wide range of information. GeorgeII could 
not speak English,and Walpole could not speak Ger- 
man, so that when the latter was Prime Minister, his 
communication with the king had to be carried on in 
bad Latin. Carteret spoke German fluently, and confi- 
dent of the king’s favor “ neglected,” says Macaulay, 
‘all those means by which the power of Walpole had 
been created and maintained.” He despis-d office-mon- 
gering, and would have nothing to do with it. Chief 
Justice Willes once went to him to beg some office for 
afriend. Carteret said he was too much occupied with 
continential politics to think about the disposal of places 
and benefices. ‘‘ You may rely on it then,” said the 
Chief Justice, ‘‘ that people who want places and bene- 
fices will go to those who have more leisure.” Thepre- 
diction was: accomplished; the Pelhams undermined 
Carteret’s parliamentary influence, and drove him from 
office. The nation found that a change of men made no 
change of methods, and the historian tells that ‘ the 
name of Patriot became a by-word of derision.” Sam- 
uel Johnson, who, in common with literary men gener- 
ally, had supported the independent movement, now 
defined patriotism as ‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel,’ 
The practices against which the Patriots raved are dis- 
missed by Macaulay with the remark that the ministers 
‘‘submitted to extortion because they could not help 
themselves. We might as well accuse the poor lowland 
farmers who paid blackmail to Rob Roy of corrupting 
the virtue of Highlanders as accuse Sir Robert Walpole 
of corrupting the virtue of Pariiament. The House of 
Commons was in that situation in which assemblies 
must be managed by corruption or they cannot be man- 
aged at all. It was not held in awe, as in the sixteenth 
century, by the throne. It was not held in awe as in 





the nineteenth century, by the opinion of the people.” 
Walpole, it is declared, understood the true interests of 
his country better than any of his contemporaries. Can 
it be possible that history may vindicate some of our 
great party bosses against their revilers? Is there any 
likelihood that the public mind may become so nause- 
ated with calumny and declamation as to cause a re- 
action that will make the term Mugwump as opprobirous 
as Patriov became? 

If indeed there were such a lack in American society 
of the ordinary virtues of civilized life as really to make 
it aproblem to get men of common honesty to till the 
public offices, the State would have no constitution 
worth saving, and politics would be in as torpid a condi- 
tion here as in Turkey. This wonderful age of ours, 
that is daily witnessing vast developments of credit and 
extensions of enterprise requiring solid foundations of 
probity for their support; that has seen the bitterness of 
civil war so extinguished that late combatants hold 
fraternal re-unions on fields over which they once 
fought, and leaders in rebellion are restored to public 
function in the service of the nation which once they 
strove to rend; that has been almost confounded by the 
spectacle of the rapid rehabilitation of the section pros- 
trated by war, and the re-establishment of race ascend- 
ency against tremendous odds, surely affords no evidence 
of decay in the fiber of national character. The mood 
of abasement to which our domestic critics are so prone 
is simply an illustration of that tendency to which 
Lecky calls attention when he remarks that ‘‘ the Amer- 
ican people, tho in general unbounded believers in 
progress, are accustomed, through a curious modesty, 
to do themselves a great injustice by the extravagant 
manner in which they idealize their past.” 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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A CATHOLIC’S ANSWER. 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


A little letter of mine, published in The Pilot, touch- 
ing upon those religious convictions that led Mrs. Lath- 
rop and myself into the Catholic Church, has resulted 
in some misunderstanding on the part of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, as disclosed in its comments of April 2d, under 
the heading ‘‘ Two Conversions.” That brief letter was 
not meant to be an exhaustive manifesto, for which, 
indeed, there was, on my part, no inclination; but a 
short statement became necessary, since public remark 
was inevitable. Iam now compelled to publish a few 
more paragraphs aiming at a better report and clearer 
discernment of the truth. 

THE INDEPENDENT implied that Mrs. Lathrop and I 
before our conversion to Catholicity had stood ‘‘ in the 
camp of unbelief.” Mrs. Lathrop was brought up as a 
Unitarian; and Unitarianism, it is true, cannot be called 
strictly Christian belief. But it should be remembered 
that the earlier Unitarianism represented by her par- 
ents, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife, was yet full 
of a reverence for Christ, little differing in devout- 
ness from that paid to him as the Son of God, one with 
the Trinity. Their disposition was that of Channing (in 
which Dr, Bellows perhaps also might have been in- 
cluded), and retained much of the Trinitarian feeling, 
even while it tried to eliminate the godhead of Jesus. 
Their place was not so much in the camp of unbelief, 
but rather on the outskirts of belief. 1t becomes neces- 
sary and proper to say here that Mrs. Lathrop never in 
apy manner tended toward agnosticism; and, even 
while she was in a measure associated with Unitarian- 
ism, her inclination was to worship Christ as divine. 
As to myself you were pleased to say, further on: ‘* We 
do not wonder that when a man first begins to listen to 
tne reasons for believing in Christianity, he is surprised 
to tind how good they are.” This was plainly meant to 
refer to the juncture at which I began to heed the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. But the reference is 
a mistaken one. You must go back to a date remote in 
my boyhood, if you wish to note the time when I began 
to listen to the reasons for Christianity. My earliest 
recollections do not pass beyond the time when I was 
listening to those reasons (tho set forth imperfectly in 
the Protestant form) and accepting them with cordial 
faith. Never have I been an unbeliever. Some twen- 
ty-six years ago, at about the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
I was confirmed as a Protestant Episcopalian. Since 
then, I have not ceased to be a Christian, according to 
the light given me, and have continued to study with 
an impartial mind the chief Protestant denominations. 
Reproach me, if you choose, for culpable slowness in 
arriving at the true faith of the Catholic Church; and I 
shall not remonstrate. But I think you will now see 
that it is unjust to imply that Christianity has been 
with me a matter of ‘‘ belated study.” 

I did not tell what ‘the clear and comprebensive 
reasoning” of the Church is. No; simply because any 
fair-minded person who is able to read can ascertain for 
himself, from such lucid and easily procured books, for 
example, as Cardinal Gibbons’s *‘ Faith of Our Fathers ms 
Monsignor Capel’s encyclopedic work, ‘* The Faith of 
Catholics”; Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘Lectures on the 
Doctrines of the Church,” and numerous other volumes, 
There is no justification for saying that this reasoning 
has to be taken on the faith of my word; and, in fact, 
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edge onits own part, by declaring that ‘‘ about all the 
place for reason that Church allows is, perhaps, to 
settle that it has authority.” It adds that ‘‘ coming to 
an unbeliever like Mr. Lathrop, the Church would have 
to offer ‘ clear and comprehensive reasoning,’ in support 
of its demand for an unreasoning obedience!” Here 
again are several assumptions. It is assumed tHat I 
ought to have explained the reasoning, when it was no 
part of my duty, and to do soin a few sentences of per- 
sonal statement would have been impossible; i e., against 
reason. It is thenassumed that the reasoning rests on my 
word alone. Next it is assumed that it does not rest on 
my word, and that THE INDEPENDENT knows all about 
it. Finally it is assumed that I was an unbeliever, and 
that the gist of Catholic reasoning was for unreasoning 
obedience. All of these, assumptions are unfounded. 
Nothing is really more obvious than that the Church 
inculcates and insists upon reason as an essential 
groundwork of belief. Assertions to the contrary have 
been answered a thousand times, and the proofs of the 
answer published broadcast. But, since you return to 
the charge, I will try to answer it again. I laid 
stress upon the reasoning of the Church, because 
it was that which convinced me; and I not un- 
naturally thought that candid persons might be 
interested, on their own account, to know of 
this fact. The inteilectual part of me, I found, came 
through reason into complete accord with the Catholic 
religion of Christ; and before I ever attended mass even 
as an observer, I had perceived that it was a clear, co- 
herent union of high reason with pure and tender, sim- 
ple, trustful, and (if | may so express it) exaltedly hum- 
bie faith. Ido not demand that you should accept this 
view of the mass; but I do ask that you receive my 
testimony, if possible, without misunderstanding. You 
attirm that Protestants say: ‘‘ Use your reason, even at 
the risk of sometimes using it amies.” My experience 
and observation asa Protestant have been to the effect 
that Protestants do not really say this, or certainly do 
not adhere to sucharule, They most commonly teach 
that religion is pre-eminently a maiter of the heart and 
sundry vague ‘‘leadings” of the Spirit; and that between 
reason and belief there isa gap which can be crossed 
only by using a sort of leaping-pole of unquestioning, 
unreasoning belief. They contend that faith is a fac- 
ulty apart from reason; and in so doing, they seem to 
follow Luther, who said that reason sheds no more light 
in religion than a piece of dung in a lantern. The 
Catholic Church, on the contrary, tells us that belief 
germinates in reason and grows up from it, as naturally 
as the flower from seed. Permit me to offer two or 
three citations from ‘‘Les Critéres Théologiques” 
(** Theological Criteria”) of Salvatore di Bartolo: 

“Divine authority itself would have no weight, if the 
faith did not rest upon the conviction of reason, which, 
enlightened naturally by the motives of credibility [not 
“‘credulousness’’], and supernaturally by the interior ope- 
ration of grace, comes finally to these two propositions in- 
dispensable to faith: 1. That which is revealed ought to 
be believed. 2 Such a doctrine is revealed,” 

‘The divine assistance is simply an efficacious action of 
the Holy Spirit . . . which does not dispense [us] from nor 
hinder study, examination or discussion.”’ 

‘* Theexercise of the prerogative of infallibility conferred 
upon the Church of Jesus Christ supposes the use of 
reason,”’ ‘ : 

These are the utterances of Catholic doctors. The 
Vatican Council, also, declared that there is a twofold 
order of knowledge; the one being by natural reason 
and the other by divine faith, And it went on to say: 

“* But altho faith is above reason, there never can be any 
real discrepancy between faith and reason, since the same 
God who reveals mysteries and infuses faith has bestowed 
the light of reason on the human mind. And not 
only can faith and reason never be opposed to one another, 
but they are of mutual aid one to the other; for right rea- 
son demonstrates the foundations of faith, and, enlight- 
ened by its light, cultivates the science of things divine; 
while faith jrees and guards reason from errors and fur- 

* nishes it with manifold knowledge.” 


Catholics aftirm and believe that religion is a matter 
not of the heart alone nor of the head alone, but that it 
includes both heart and head. 1t would surprise you 
perbaps to learn—tho it would not take long to verify 
the fact—that the obscure and even the illiterate among 
our humble Catholic fellow-servitors of Christ under- 
stand perfectly that their reasoning power as well as 
their faith is appealed to and is involved, in the daily 
offering of mass or other sacrifices and devotions to God 
and Christ. There is no line of the ritual which is not 
vital with an intense spiritual devotion by which the 
worshipers attest their loyalty te the divine power, 
through both reason and faith. 

To talk of unreasoning obedience is absurd. When 
one has gained certitude of truth, through the exercise 
of human reason leading to a perception of divine rea- 
son, why argue further about this truth in the sense of 
continually doubting it? Mr. Edison has said that we 
do not yet know what electricity is. Does he therefore 
doubt its existence, or its immense importance? Or do 
any of us doubt it? Notatall. We accept it as we do 
steam power, or water power, and use its incomprehen- 
sible potency every day without further question. The 
man who should refuse to employ water in any mechan- 
ical process, or for washing, because he insisted on re- 





jecting the chemical formula by which water is de- 
scribed as H, O, would be rated by every one—believer 
and agnostic alike—as a hopeless imbecile. Similarly, 
the real foolishness would seem to Catholics to be just 
such a continual stubborness against principles and 
formulas already settled; submission to which is intel- 
lectual freedom and not bondage. We perceive and 
know God and the Church as the eye sees and knows 
light or color; and to repudiate their rule would be the 
same as to choose blindnes:. 


In respect of subscription to a fixed belief, that excel- 


lent Protestant, Dr. Philip Schaff, whom every one re- 
spects, says, in his address to the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance at Florence, Italy, this month 
of April: 

““There must be liberty in non-essentials, but there 
ought to be unity in essentials and charity in all things.” 


He quotes the maxim, ‘‘ In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas.” This maxim, quoted also by Cardinal Newman 
in 1851, expresses a most important principle instilled 
by Catholicity. But can you tell me how there is to be 
unity in essentials, without a fixed authority to define, 
prescribe and maintain it? Protestant bodies, if they 
were all to agree to-day, might disagree to-morrow, 
through their self-appointed prerogative of independent 
personal judgment. Dr. Philip Schaff amply confirms 
my statement in The Pilot. when he says that Protest- 
antism ‘‘is liable, by the abuse of individualism, to run 
into sectarian division, rationalism, skepticism and 
agnosticism.” In the Church, on the other hand, an 
authority exists for defining the points of unity; and of 
this tribunal the Pope is the head, the chief judge. He 
sits in court of last earthly resort on questions of Chris- 
tian faith and morals, very much as the Supreme Court 
of the United States renders decisions that are final 
upon questions of Constitution and law. We Ameri- 
cans all bow to decrees of the Supreme Court, and sub- 
mit to proclamations by the President, even when those 
decrees and proclamations run counter to our individual 
wishes or opinions. But no one 1s so fatuous as to argue 
that, because we do this, we are the slaves of an ‘‘un- 
reasoning obedience.” Catholics bow to the utterances 
ex cathdraé of the supreme earthly judge or pontiff in 
spiritual matters, the scope of whose decisions is care- 
fully and precisely limited by the Constitutio Dogmatica 
Prima De Ecclesia Christi,as you will see on refer- 
ring to it; and they do this in the same manner 
that we free citizens of this Republic are 
bound to obey the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
the proclamations of the Presideat, to which we are 
loyal because, without such loyalty, civilization and 
government would be impossible. The same principles 
of duty and consummately intelligent obedience, which 
hold society together, must apply to the organization of 
human multitudes in the universal Church. Personal 
study and interpretation of the Scriptures are allowed to 
Catholics and encouraged among them. But their in- 
dividual judgments are not accepted as divinely in- 
spired or authoritative. Protestants, on the contrary, 
seem to magnify personal judgment into a sort of 
fetish. They ciaim practically absolute individual 
infa:libility for their interpretations of the Bible and of 
Christian truth; forgetting, it would seem, St. Paul’s 
admonition in his first Epistle to the Corinthians: 
** Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Corist, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among you.” Our Protestant 
friends declare that, whatever else may happen, they 
will never surrender their right of personal judgment. 
Their situation seems to me a deal like that of the 
Frenchman who, falling into the water, shouted despair- 
ingly: ‘‘I will drown, and nobody shall help me!” He 
merely did not understand the language that he was 
trying to talk. So, if Protestants will drown in a turbu- 
lent sea of personal judgment, and declare that nobody 
shall help them, they must probably be allowed tosuffer 
the fate they bave chosen. Catholics, on the other 
hand, carry everywhere the reason that God gave them, 
and are guided by it. Only they are not permitted to 
use it as the small boy wants to use his jackknife—de- 
structively,upon every object that comes to hand, merely 
in order to prove that he has a jackknife; nor even asa 
virtuous little hatchet, which induces him to chop down 
a valuable tree by way of preliminary to the proud as- 
sertion that he cannot tell a lie. The Catholic use of 
intellect with freedom and due obedience, instead of 
with license, should not, therefore, be construed as blind 
surrender. The sacraments, the confession, prayer, 
penance and the obligation of attendance at mass—all 
these, when candidly examined, are found to appeal to 
the highest reason; an hundred times higher than that 
concerned in the discipline and duty which all men 
recognize as honorable in an army or a navy. 

‘** Mr, Lathrop’s second reason for accepting the Cath- 
olic faith,” you observe, ‘‘is the rhetorical style of its 
defenders.” I neither said nor thought anything of 
style, but spoke only of *‘ expositions of doctrine” by 
the Church, and her replies to attacks, as calm and im- 
bued with spirituality. Spirituality does not come un- 
der the head of rhetoric. Nor did I refer to ‘‘ polemics 
in Catholic journals.” The Church is not a matter of 
journals. Again, the logic and calmness and spirituality 
of Catholic doctrinal expositions are in no way impaired 


. ** thieves,” “liars,” ‘‘monsters of Hell,” etc. 








by the severity of those epithets attributed to Pius IX, 
in speaking of Italian Liberals, viz., ‘‘ wolves,” 
Those 
were not used in a discussion of revealed truth, but in 
rebuke of rebellious children of the faith or of inimical 
skeptics; types of that class whom our Lord himself, as 
THE INDEPENDENT is aware, denounced as ‘‘ fools,” 
‘** hypocrites,” ‘‘ blind guides,” ‘‘ whited sepulchers,” 
** serpents,” and ‘ vipers.” Since you declare that 


. there are more men in Catholic France and Italy who 


reject faith, than there are in Protestant England and 
America, it may be admissible for me to point out that 
a correct enumeration or census would be difficult. 
There surely is a large proportion of Protestants who 
are not counted as rejecting faith, for the reason that 
they do not openly admit doing so, but keep on going 
to church more or less; while in reality they scale down 
their belief to almost nothing, and in private treat sa- 
cred things with a levity hard to condone. At any rate, 
ex-Catholic infidels have not become what they are 
through any logical consequence of their former faith, 
but merely through willful rejection of combined faith 
and reason, THE INDEPENDENT says well: ‘“‘It is not 
reason that usually makes men unbelievers, but the 
lack .of it.” A true Catholic is at the center of unity in 
faith and reason, and has the whole area and circum- 
ference of the field of thought at command. So, when 
he forsakes this position, he is yielding to some false 
light of impulse or fancy totally at variance with the 
nature of the belief he has deserted. On the other 
hand, the drifting of Protestantism toward or into 
that agnosticism and infidelity now rampant in the very 
countries of its birth, is a direct outcome, as Dr. Schaff 
indicates, of that personal judgment which 1s the basic 
principle of Protestantism. 

The reasoning which convinces us may not convince 
you; but it has prevailed with multitudes of clear- 
headed, logical men. Why continue to insist that they, 
in their belief and obedience, are unreasoning? Shou!d 
you misapprehend plain and sincere statements? Peo- 
ple will give years to the study of a foreign language, 
but seldom a day to the honest investigation of Catholic- 
ity. If, in studying a language, one were to insist at 
every step that it was senseless and ought to mean 
something else, or did not really mean what the habitual 
speakers of that language said it did, one would be slow 
in gaining any comprehension of it. So, too, no one 
can comprehend Catholicity if he steadily misconstrues 
every word written or uttered by believers in it, to 
whom it is their accustomed language of intelligent 
worship. The differences between you and us are dis- 
tinct and definable enough. Why ovefhang them with 
a fog? Todothatis but to cause blunders of conflict, 
and to involve the wanton injury of friends amid the 
confusion of the mist. Of course if you take isolated 
scraps and unrelated fragments to judge by, you have 
abundant opportnnity for mistake. As Dryden glibly 
but truthfully wrote: 

* Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would seek fer pearls must dive below.” 

Do not try to judge us from the surface, especially if 
you happen to be gazing through a medium of unau- 
thorized conjecture and hasty inference, which may be 
as misleading as a flawed and distorted window-glass. 
But ‘dive below.” Then, with increased intelligence 
and a better logic, the mind will perceive plainly that 
which was obscure before. Unless this be done, it is 
hard to guess how all honest believers can become united 
in one fold under one shepherd, 

Ngw Lonpon, Conn. 
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BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 

WE have examined briefly certain tendencies in so- 
cialistic agitation to improve government. It is con- 
venient at this point to ask the question, What would 
be the prospects of government under complete social- 
ism? Would government be able to perform satisfac- 
torily all its increased duties? Would we not have rea- 
son todread that, as government does so poorly many 
of the things which it now undertakes, it would com- 
pletely break downif it were made to embrace the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth? Mr. Kirkup says 
that socialism means the reformation of the State itself, 
but is there in socialism promise and potency of a regen- 
eration of the State? 

Whether it is possible or not to give sufficient grounds 
for the faith of the socialists in the government of the 
future, much may be said in the affirmative of the ques- 
tions asked. The country under socialism would possess 
the same brains and capacity which it now possesses; 
but whereas at the presence time it is difficult to interest 
people of culture and ability in public questions, the 
very constitution of society under socialism would com- 
pelall to take part in affairs of government. At the 
present time men of marked ability often say that they 
can make more money by attending to their private 
business and neglecting public affairs, simply paying 
the bills presented by low-class politicians, while under 
* Copyrighted, 1801, by Richard T. Ely. 
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socialism their remuneration must, in the nature of 
things, depend upon the successful conduct of govern- 
ment. There would then no longer be a question of en- 
listing in the service of the State the best people, be- 
cause every one would of necessity be a public servant. 
Whatever intellectual capacity and whatever virtue 
there might be in the State would make for good gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand, socialists may fairly call attention 
to the fact that socialism contemplates an immense sim- 
plification of government as well as an extension of 
government. Many of the most perplexing govern- 
mental questions of the present day would entirely cease 
to exist under socialism. Probably few branches of 
government cause more difficulty and lead to more cor- 
ruption than that concerned with taxation; but taxa- 
tion, in the present acceptation of the term, has, as has 
been seen, no place in socialism. Public debts likewise 
disappear under socialism; for out of current production 
the community takes what it needs for public purposes. 
Modern banking and money, which now present so 
many difficulties, making heavy demands on the integ- 
rity and capacity of government, have no place in so- 
cialism. The present extensive credit system is likewise 
no essential feature of socialism, and stock exchanges 
and speculation, with all their immoral tendencies, dis- 
appear. 

Railway tariffs are at the present time one of the 
most perplexing governmental problems, but under so- 
cialism the railway business world be comparatively 
simple. The aims of this, as of other kinds of business, 
would then be to produce the largest effect with the 
smallest effort. Industries ~vould not then be artificially 
and unnaturally located in places not suitable for them. 
Wheat would be grown in the portions of the country 
especially adapted to wheat; iron would be produced 
where it could be done with the smallest expenditure of 
labor and capital. The extraordinary simplification of 
business under socialism may be seen if we reflect upon 
the simplicity of the Post-office business in the United 
States and other civilized countries where the po:t office 
is a government institution. The fact that it is a gov- 
ernment institution and managed according to the prin- 
ciples of socialism, makes 1t simple. If the postal busi- 
mess were a competitive business conducted by private 
parties, it would no longer be a simple but a very com- 
plicated business, requiring for its management a host 
of attorneys, occupying perpetually our courts and cov- 
ering our statute books with laws. The railway busi- 
ness, even at the present time, where it is a complete 
government monopoly, becomes comparatively simple 
and requires comparatively little legislation, and does 
not occupy the attention of the courts to anything like 
the extent that it does with us. 

Most legislation is now concerned with private prop- 
erty in the instruments of production and disputes grow- 
ing out of it, controversies and quarrels between private 
parties, and between private parties and the public. If 
private property in the instruments of production, or 
even in the chief instruments of production, can be 
supplanted by socialistic arrangements, the result must 
be a most extraordinary decrease in the number of laws, 

and the simplification of governmental operations. 

It may be remarked in this connection that our 
American federal system of government is peculiarly 
favorable to socialism, giving precisely what the society 
of Fabians and other socialists desire—namely, an op- 
portunity for experimentation within a limited field, 
and progress in each field proportionate to the develop- 
ment and enlightenment of public opinion. Moreover, 
our many commonwealths afford opportunity for the 
existence of different parties, some in power in one 
place and others in a different place, and they lessen 
appreciably the danger of governmental tyranny and 
oppression, those not finding life in one commonwealth 
pleasant, being able to escape the injustice of one by re- 
moving to another. Even now it has been observed 
that it is easier to escape any oppression in one State by 
emigrating to another than it is to escape the taxing 
power of agreat trunk railway line. The practical im- 
portance of this consideration is one which ought not to 
be lightly estimated. Those who have read biographies 
of distinguished Germans will remember numerous in- 
stances of men who have not been appreciated by one 
German Government, in the civil service of which they 
occupied a position, who have been offered positions 
and received support and encouragement from other 
German States. 

Socialism would require a somewhat different distri- 
bution of powers in the United States from that which 
now exists; but it would demand that more, rather than 
less, should be given to the separate States, and would 
require a higher development of the local political units 
within the States. Itdoes not seem probable that many 
changes in our Federal Constitution would be required 
—perhaps very few if any changes would be needed— 
but a new line of constitutional interpretation by the 
courts would be inevitable. 

It may surprise many who first begin the study of so- 
cialism to find among socialists so many artists and art 
lovers, yet more careful reflection shows that there is 
much to be said in favor of socialism from the stand- 
point of art. Plutocracy and luxury are deadening to 
art, which is promoted by that private simplicity and 
public magnificence which must form a part of social- 
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ism. Those who have any appreciation at all of art 
cannot fail tosee this when their attention is once 
dtawn to the subject. Mere superficial writers seem to 
think that we need more wealth in this country to en- 
courage art; but a more careful student knows that 
what art most has to dread from us is growing private 
luxury. The splendor of life on the social side favors 
art, as may be seen in the case of Greece in her palmiest 
days; for art is essentially public and not private. That 
fine English scholar, Dr. Westcott, says in his work on 
the Epistles of St. John, that every work of Christian 
art “‘aims not at a solitary but a common enjoyment; 
it seeks to make it clear that all to which it is directed 
has a spiritual value able to command the completest 
service,” and a little later in the same essay he uses 
these words: 

“Tf this view of art which has been given is correct, its 
primary destination is public and not private, and it cul- 
minates in worship. Neither a great picture nor a great 
poem can be for asingle possessor. So it has been at all times 
when art has arisen to its highest triumphs. When 
Greek art was greatest, it was consecrated to public use; 
and one danger of modern society is lest the growth of 
private wealth should lead to the diversion of the highest 
artistic power from the common serviee.”’ 

Writers on art in America often claim that one rea- 
son—and perhaps the chief reason—why it is with us in 
so backward a condition is that it has received so little 
encouragement and support from government, and it is 
undoubtedly true that when we study the history of art 
in various countries we shall find that government has 
been the chief factor in its development. When other 
conditions are favorable, the possibility of placing a 
work of art in some great national gallery, there to be 
seen and admired by counfless thousands in future gen- 
erations, must be an inspiration calculated to draw forth 
the best powers of artists, but to wait upon orders from 
plutocrats of mushroom growth and no culture must 
cramp and degrade the artist. 

This is not all, however. Art is a social product, and 
is an outcome of general social conditions. It is 
claimed that modern conditions are unfavorable to art, 
and tbat in many directions art has positively detorio- 
rated in modern times. The remorseless commercial 
spirit demanding large and cheap production leaves 
neither leisure nor taste in the mass of the people for 
genuine art. Mr. Kirkup in his oft-quoted work uses 
these words: 

‘* The vast expansion of industry has no doubt produced 
in enormous quantities the appliances of comfort, but how 
many of them are vitiated by inefficiency, shabbiness 
and ugliness! The pride and joy of the true workman ino 
the beauty and thoroughness of his work, how can they 
prevail against the commercial spirit which now rules the 
industrial world? The classic example of the depraving 
influences of laissez faire is London itself, with its endless 
miles of mean and squalid streets, a wilderness of shabby 
monotony, in which houses are not built for comfort, dura- 
bleness or beauty; with its fearful contrasts of wealth 
ministering to luxury and extravagance, and of the swarm- 
ing myriads of joyless mediocrity and hopeless misery.” 

Mr. Morris, in his ** News from Nowhere,” speaks cf 
art as work-pleasure, and if we visit a city like Nurem- 
berg, which contains a survival of the workma..:hip of 
the Middle Ages, or if we contemplate the grand cathe- 
drals of Europe, we witness evidences of work-pleasure 
on the part of workmen in the beautiful objects which 
they created. These evidences of work-pleasure cannot 
be duplicated in the nineteenth century. 

The claim which socialists advance must now be clear. 
It is maintained that socialism would produce comfort 
and leisure, and that cultivation of public spirit essen- 
tial to art, that it prepares the soil for that social product 
called art. Not only does it produce, so itis claimed, 
the conditions for art, but it broadens the way for suc- 
cess, and affords an opportunity for those who have 
native artistic talent to develop it, whereas many such 
are now kept in bondage to dreary tasks. Competition, 
it is said, *‘ ties the craftsman hand and foot,” whereas 
art implies independence. It is promised that socialism 
will emancipate the clever workman, who is now kept 
at tasks prescribed by plutocrats and is forced to produce 
‘*baronial sideboards,” and the ‘‘deft-fingered girl,” who 
now is obliged to ‘“ produce hideous artificial flowers.” 
Socialism promises an abolition of the gold staudards of 
plutocracy, and their replacement by a critical, highly 
developed, national taste, like that which characterized 
the Athens of Pericles. 


THE PRATT INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


BY FREDERIC B,. PRATT, 





No one at all conversant with modern thought can 
have failed to notice the movements that have of late 
been taking place in educational ideas and practice. The 
progress of the last tw@nty years is as marked as that in 
the industrial world, so far as the few leading thinkers 
are concerned, and yet, unlike th: commercial opera- 
tions, the great majority of educators are still carrying 
on old ideas and methods. There is still a war between 
the old and new schools of thought, and while the new 
ideas are gaining ground, especially among the younger 
generation, and markedly so in the West, the prestige of 

he old school is hard to break through. 
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The ideas that Froebel and Pestalozzi formulated half 
@ century or more ago are just beginning to assume 
definite shape in the ideas of the Kindergarten; that 
Nature is not only the mother, ‘but the teacher of chil- 
dren, is being carried on through the grammar and high 
school grades ef our school work, and even to the col- 
leges and universities, 

This idea has cropped out most conspicuously at the 
two ends of the public schoo! system—the Kindergarten 
and the high school—and only now is requiring to be de- 
veloped in the intermediate stages. 

One of the bestexamples of not only the generosity 
and wisdom of a modern philanthropist but of the latest 
development in this line, is Pratt Institute of Brooklyn. 
No better idea of its object and work can be obtained 
than by a perusal of the first page of its catalog: 


“ AIM AND SCOPE.—Pratt Institute was established after 
many years’ study on the part of its founder, Mr. Charles 
Pratt, of Brooklyn. Its object is to promote manual and 
industrial education, and to inculcate habits of industry 
and thrift. 

‘It is now generally recognized that manual training is 
an important and necessary adjunct to the education of 
the schools, and that mind and eye and hand must to- 
gether be trained in order to secure symméetrizal-develep- 
ment. Manual training aims at the broadest, most liberal 
educatios. While developing and strengthening the phy- 
sical powers, it also renders more active and acute the in- 
tellectual faculties, thus enabling the pupils to acquire 
with greater readiness, and to use more advantageously, 
the literary education which should go hand in hand with 
the manual. 

“The peed of manual training as a developing power is 
scarcely less than that of industrial education—such edu- 
cation as enabées men and women to earn their own living 
by applied knowledge and the skillful use of their hands in 
the various productive industries; accordingly, the Institute 
seeks to provide facilities by which those wishing to 
engage in mechanical, commercial and artistic pursuits 
may acquire a thorough theoretic and practical knowledge 
thereof, or may perfect themselves in those occupations in 
which they are already engaged. 

“The Institute is based upon an appreciation of the 
dignity as well as the value of intelligent handicraft and 
skilled manual labor. It endeavors to give opportunities 
for complete and harmonious education; to establish a 
system of instruction whereby habits of thrift may be in- 
culcated; to develop those qualities which produce a spirit 
of self-reliance; and to teach that personal character is of 
greater consequence than material productions. Its pur- 
pose is toaid those who are willing to aid themselves. Its 
classes, workshops, library, reading-room and museum are 
for this purpose, and, while tuition fees are required, yet it 
isthe endeavor to make possible, by some means consistent 
with self-helpfulness and self-respect, the admission of 
every worthy applicant.”’ 





To carry out the purpose outlined above has required 
a vast amount of time, thought, energy and money. 
Each of these factors has entered largely into the devel- 
opment of the Institute as it now stands. The Institute 
has been a growth, and not an artificial grouping of sev- 
eral kindred lines of work. 

Believing that drawing is the basis of all hand craft, 
the first class organized was one of freehand and me- 
chanical drawing. ¥'rom that class as a nucleus, the 
Art Department has grown, and from that the Mechanic 
Arts, the Domestic Science, the Vocal Music, the Com- 
merce, and the Technical High School Departments, 
Each of these departments is carrying on its individual 
line of work, independent in many respects and yet so 
closely united to every other department that it becomes 
dependent upon every other. 

Doubtless the most striking feature of the Institute is 
its unity. Unity of purpose, of ideas, and of methods. 
No one institution is as closely bound together as Pratt 
Institute. As stated, its courses of study play into each 
other so intimately that no one department is possible 
without the other. No better illustration can be found 
of the fact that a thorough knowledge of any one thing 
requires a knowledge of everything else. And notin 
its courses of study merely, but in its very organization 
is this unity found. There are eight or ten different de- 
partments of work, and as many directors and superin- 
tendents in charge of the individual departments. 
Each department is also subdivided into classes, each 
one of which is supervised by a certain teacher. 

The various directors are personally responsible to the 
Secretary, who acts as executive head of the Institute. 
As the Secretary himself is a son of the founder, and as 
the entire Board of Trustees is composed of the founder 
and his two sons, the relationship between the President 
of the Board of Trustees and every instructor is most 
intimate. 

In many ways the success of the work has depended 
upon this close unity. When it is borne in mind that 
there are over 120 employés of the Institute, of whom 
80 are instructors, the wisdom and strength of this 

lan is a ent. 
¥ While Seaway in its scope, its breadth has not 
affected the quality of the work. Every detail is as 
carefully considered as if upon it depended the success 
of the whole, 

The buildings of the Institute are located in the 
geographical center of Brooklyn, on Ryerson Street, 
near the Myrtle Avenue Elevated Railroad; the build- 
ings comprising three large structures, with a floor 





space of over 100,000 square feet. They were erected 
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in 1884, with all the modern ideas of school construc- 
tion. The buildings are of brisk, well heated, lighted, 
and with elevator. In: the interior no plaster is used, 
and only the painted brick walls and wooden floors 
and partitions are seen. In fact, the simplicity of con- 
struction and the common-sense ideas displayed are les- 
sons to every visitor. 

All the rooms are fitted up with the latest and best 
equipment, no thought or money has been spared to 
make everything of the best. That all this expense and 
outlay has been appreciated, the statistics of the Insti- 
tute clearly prove. 

The first class was organized October 10th, 1887, and 
numbered twelve pupils in drawing. At present there 
are seven different departments of stuly, with a total 
enrollment of 2,500. This number changes from term 
to term, so that nearly 4,000 attend the Institute annu- 
ally. 

Instruction is given to both sexes in day and evening 
classes, and continues through the usual school -year. 
Thescope of instruction is very broad; three distinct 
classes being outlined: 

ist. Normal or professional instruction. 

2d. Trade instruction. 

3d. Educational instruction. 

1. Instruction is given in three classes—the Draw- 
ing, Cooking, and Vocal Music, in the line of normal 
training, These classes are for the professional training 
of teachers, and include instruction not only in practi- 
cal work, but in psychology, normal methods, and the 
sciences especially related. 

2. Probably 90 per cent. of the pupils who attend the 
Institute come for some practical help in some one par- 
ticular line of work. In each study, the fourse has been 
laid out with extreme care in a systematic, thorough 
and practical way. 

3. The educational work, pure and simple, is carried 
on in the Technical High School Department only. 
While the educational or developing idea is present in 
every course of work laid out in the Institute, the Tech- 
nical High School Department is the only one whose 
aim is educational solely. A more detailed statement 
of this department will follow shortly. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIC ARTS. 


BY PROF. CHARLES R, NICHOLS, 


Tue work of this section of the Institute has two die- 
tinct aims; one being to add such practice in manual 
work to the other studies of a high school course as 
shall make such an education more helpful in its prep- 
aration for after life, and the other, to give athoroughly 
practical training for the principal mechanical trades. 
Besides this, certain scientific and technical instruction, 
mostly confined to special evening classes, is given by 
the department. To carry out this work, the depart- 
ment is eq 1ipped with a series of shops and laboratories, 
which are supplied with every appliance that can in any 
way enlarge the scope and promote the efticiency of the 
instruction, 

In the educational work of the High School the shop- 
work enters upon a purely equal basis with the regular 
academic studies, Its office is not to turn the pupil 
away from intellectual studies, but to re-enforce them; 
not to train for any particular mechanical pursuit, but 
for the activities of a broad manhood. While the stu- 
dent’s mind is being stored with the facts of mathe- 
matics and science, and elevated by the teachings of 
literature and history, he is receiving the discipline of 
care and patience at the bench, and gaining strength 
of judgment in shaping means to an end. The first in- 
struction is giving him the knowledge necessary in after 
life—the other, the power to use it. The first is an 
education of the intellect; the second, a training of the 
will. 

The work of the school in its first year includes Eng- 
lish literature, algebra, geometry, physiology, physical 
geography, freehand and mechanical drawing and shop- 
work; the scholastic matter taking three periods of each 
day, drawing one and shopwork two. The shopwork of 
the year deals entirely with operations in wood, and 
consists of bench work, in which the elements of car- 
pentry and joinery are taken up, turning and pattern- 
making. 

In the second year the school-room studies become 
general and. English history, with constant practice in 
essay writing, geometry, trigonometry and physics; the 
latter accompanied by individual experimenting in the 
laboratory. The drawing deals with the principles of 
decorative design and architectural and machine 
draughting, and the shopwork advauces to operations 
in the metals, With the patterns prepared in the wood 
shop during the previous year, the class is introduced 
into the foundry, and there practice the operations of 
molding in sand. Later, the principles and methods of 
plaster casting are explained, and duplicates of clay and 
other originals are obtained. The pupil acquires from 
this practice not only an experimental knowledge of the 
methods employed in producing all forms of casting, 
but a good idea of the properties of the materials used. 
After this, the elements of tinsmithing are taken up, and 
the principles of surface development, previously learned 
in the drawing-room, are applied in making various 
forms of pans, bowls, cups, pipe joints, ete., in shee; 
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tin. At the end of this work, the course in forging is 
entered upon. Of all the manual work in the course, 
none is more beneficial in its effects on the character of 
the student than the practice at the forge. In other 
kinds of work there is time for deliberation, time to 
determine just what to do, but here, one must strike 
while the iron is hot; must think quickly and act quick- 
ly. The exercises embrace quite a comprehensive course 
in drawing, bending and welding different forms in iron, 
and finish with the forging and tempering of a set of 
steel chisels and lathe tools, to be used during the next 
year, 

In the last year, considerable time is spent upon Eug- 
lish composition and English literature, political 
economy, civil government, and French being also 
studied. General chemistry is taken during this year, 
and each pupil spends considerable time in laboratory 
practice. The shopwork of the year employs the opera- 
tions of the machinist; at first, with the hand tools, the 
file and chisel, and later, at the power tools, the engine 
lathe, planer, drill, ete. Practice in these most exact- 
ing of all mechanical: processes enforces methods of 
patient accuracy, and does much to promote habits of 
care and persistence. The operations with the power 
tools give an insight into the principles governing the 
action of machines and acquaintance with the possibili- 
ties of mechanical device in accomplishing varied ends. 

Instruction is also given during this year in the study 
of the elements of mechanism, the theory of the steam 
engine, and the strength of materials, the last two ac- 
companied by laboratory practice. The subject matter 
of these studies furnish material for the drawing of the 
year. The various processes of making iron and steel 
are also explained, and visits paid to adjacent steel and 
rolling-mill works. : 

The fo.egoing will give some idea of the methods of a 
school which aims neither at the training of a mechanic 
nor of a clerk, but simply at that harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties, which shall allow its graduates to 
gain the highest usefulness in any path of life. 

Entirely apart in character and purpose from the work 
just described are the trade classes. The aim of these 
classes is to afford a thorough grounding in the princi- 
ples of a mechanical trade, and sufficient practice in its 
different operations to produce a fair amount of hand 
skill, The necessity for a systematic training, to take 
the place of the old apprenticeship system, is everywhere 
recognized in industrial circles. That this training, 
which the modern methods of production have rendered 
impossible in the shop, can best be given in special 
schools, is coming to be generally admitted. A school 
which applies every resource to instruction, every energy 
to help the learner on his way, has incomparable ad- 
vantages in this direction over the shop, where proper 
instruction can only be given at the sacrifice of time and 
efticiency, and where, as a consequence, information is 
mostly gained from observation. 

Again, in the specialized conditions of most of the 
modern trades, the immediate interest of the employer 
holds the beginner to one operation, at which he has 
become proficient, and allows him small opportunity of 
increasing his powers and his worth. 

The school shop aims at breadth and at thorough ap- 
preciation of principles. The reason for each step is 
carefully explained, and the nature of materials used 
brought out by frequent talks. As all of the details of 
instruction are pre-arranged into systematic courses, 
progress in any line is necessarily rapid, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of a varied trade is obtained ina 
fraction of the time necessary under the apprenticeship 
conditions. The Institute does not pretend to turn out 
journeymen mechanics. That would keep the men un- 
necessarily long at the school and consume time which 
can be spent more profitably and usefully at actual prac- 
tice in the trade. The essential office of the Trade 
School is to prepare its graduates for immediate useful- 
ness by giving a thorough knowledge of methods and 
materials and a degree of skill which further practice 
in active work will perfect; and the present need in this 
connection is recognition of this product of the times by 
the trade organizations, and his establishment with a 
definite place and a definite economic value in the indus- 
trial world. Co-operation is necessary to secure this 
end, The graduate would have to be personally exam- 
ined by committees of the associations, and when found 
worthy granted a certificate which shall entitle him to 
a definite standing in his trade.. After holding this cer- 
tificate for a period of actual work he should have the 
opportunity of being further examined, for admission 
into the ranks of journeymen. This is, in outline, the 
plan suggested by Col. R. T, Archmuty, of the New 
York Trade Schools, and adopted by the Convention of 
the National Association of Builders, held at Philadel- 
phia, in 1889, and which has been already applied by 
some of the Master Associations of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia. 

The trades taught at Pratt Tnstitute are carpentry, 
forging, machine work, bricklaying, plastering, plumb 
ing, house, and fresco painting, each of which is under 
the immediate direction of one or more skilled work- 
men. Up to the present, this ‘instruction has been 
mainly carried on in the evening, but it is proposed to 
add day classes in each branch, as fast as the demand 
warrants. 
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All-day classes in carpentry and machine work have 
been carried on during the past year with most satisfac- 
tory results; the members, in many cases, coming from 
quite long distances. 

The remaining work covered by this department is 
special instruction in science and technology. 

A growing demand of the times is for means to carry 
on the general education of the great majority beyond 
the restricted school period, which economic reasons 
render necessary. The only practical means of effecting 
this end is by evening instruction. In this manner only 
can intellectual training keep pace with industrial ac- 
tivity, and personal necessity be consulted, equally with 
the needs of mental development. The evening science 
classes at present include only geometry and chemistry, 
much time in the latter case being devoted to individual 
laboratory experiment. 

The technical subjects already taken up are electrical 
construction and theory of the steam engine, with ap- 
plied mechanics, machine design, building construction, 
and metallurgy, in prospect. 

These classes aim at those directly engaged in related 
pursuits, who have not had the opportunity of studying 
the theoretical side of the principles involved in their 
daily work, The enormous development of the applica- 
tions of electricity has, in particular, drawn to itself 
large numbers from other vocations, and directly from 
school, who have had no instruction in the principles of 
the subject, and who create a demand for such, many 
times in excess of the laboratory accommodations, 


ART DEPARTMENT. 





BY PROF. WALTER 8S. PERRY. 





WHILE many distinct courses of study of two, three 
and four years’ duration are pursued in the Art Depart- 
ment, at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, there are also three 
distinct classes of pupils who take these courses. It is 
impossible for all persons, especially for those who have 
passed beyond the age of ordinary grammar and high 
school pupils, to give uninterrupted time to study, even 
tho they be very earnest. Aschool which limits its ses- 
sions to the morning hours cuts out many would-be stu- 
dents who could attend inthe afternoon, or, if not in 
the afternoon, then in the evening. In the Art Depart- 
ment, therefore, are found these three classes: those 
who can attend five mornings every week; those who 
can attend two afternoons; and those whocan attend 
neither of the above sessions, owing to daily employ- 
ment, but who can give three evenings. So the rooms 
and studios are occupied at three sessions; each time by 
a different class of pupils, whose needs may widely 
vary. 

Those who can attend for five half-days give practi- 
cally all of their time to art work, and pursue the study 
in one form or another upon a very extended plan. A 
great deal is expected of these pupils, and many of them 
are boys who, having passed through the grammar 
schools of the city, wish to fit themselves to become me- 
chanical or architectural draughtsmen, and entering 
one class or the other pursue a thorough course of two 
years. Others, both young women and young men, 
take the course in applied design and fit themselves to 
become designers of carpets or wall papers; or, they 
pursue some other line of artistic decoration. There is 
a great demand for designers; but the tendency is for 
young men to choose architectural or mechanical draw- 
ing, apparently not realizing the opportunities offered 
to those who can draw and design for various kinds of 
applied art. Large firms in New York and other cities 
ask for young men to fill such positions; but the possi- 
bilities open to those who might give thorough study 
and preparation to the subject are not recognized, and 
so the demand for well-trained young men is greater 
thanthe supply. Other students enter for wood-carv- 
ing, clay-modeling and design, and pursues a course 
which fits them for positions as wood-carvers, or to work 
upon private orders for boxes, cabinets, etc. Others 
take art-needlework, including freehand drawing and 
design. The object of this course is to teach the princi- 
ples and methods of art-needlework, and at the same 
time to cultivate artistic feeling and judgment in the 
choice of design, color and material, in articles for 
home decoration. 

The classes having the largest enrollment are the 
regular art and normal art classes. During the first 
year, the students of the former take light and shade 
drawing on three days, freehand perspective on one day. 
and historic ornament and design one day of every 
week, Ino the second year, advanced cast drawing, and 
painting from still life are taken, and if the students 
are strong enough in their work, they may be admitted 
to the life class. Drawing and painting from life fill 
the greater part of the third year. The regular art 
students may also take clay-modeling each term, to as- 
sist in the study of form, and many reach the point of 
modeling from life. Some take the art course to obtain 
a thorough art education, which may be turned to ad- 
vantage should necessity require; others to learn the art 
of illustration, and others to prepare the way toward 
advanced painting and general art work. Throughout 
the course lectures are given on perspective, history of 
architecture and ornament, anatomy, etc, 
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The normal art course is for the training of teachers. 
Two years’ study fits a student for supervisory work in 
drawing in the public schools, or for the teaching of 
drawing in high or normal schools, A more advanced 
course of two additional years, most of which is given 
to life work, enables a student to become fitted for the 
position of teacher in art schools, In many respects, 
the work of the first two years in the normal course is 
identical with that in the regular art; but the students 
take additional courses in design, clay-modeling, instru- 
mental perspective, elementary architectural and me- 
chanical drawing. One day each week throughout the 
two years is given to lectures on methods of presenting 
work to children in the various grades of public and 
private schools. On many of these days the students, in 
turn, are required to take the class and teach the lesson 
as if tochildren. Large numbers enter for this course 
from cities and States other than New York. At pres- 
ent ten States are represented, several students coming 
from as far west as Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois. 
Many of the normal students have taught school for 
several years. They have resigned their positions, and 
are now living on the small savings of those years in 
order to study at the Institute and to fit themeelves for 
higher work; consequently, they are most serious and 
earnest students, and because they wish to learn the 
most in the least time, they join more than one class, 
For instauce: all attend the regular normal class, meet- 
ing five mornings every week; many, in addition, enter 
the class in design for two afternoons, and the class in 
clay-modeling for three evenings. 

So far, this article has related solely to the morning 
classes. Large numbers of students who cannot join 
that division applv for afternoon or evening instruc- 
tion, and pursue courses similar to those designated, but, 
owing to the limited time, they are necessarily abridged. 
The same earnestness of purpose pervades the work. In 
the afternoon classes many teachers from public and 
private schools are accommodated, and a children’s class 
is an important feature. 

Tne eveniny classes are formed of those students who, 
being engaged during the day, can attend neither morn- 
ing nor afternoon session, and who would be debarrea 
from study altogether if the numerous class-rooms were 
not thrown open in the evening. All the courses of 
study outlined for morning work are followed. Many 
young men take architectural and mechanical drawing, 
and many others, both young men and young women, 
study applied design; others take cast drawing, lif: 
drawing, perspective drawing, pen and ink drawing, 
clay modeling, etc. Some study clay in its direct rela- 
tion to ornament, others model the head from cast and 
from life. 

Altho the Art Department was organized but three 
and a half years ago with an enrollment of only twelve 
members, it has, at present, about 250 morning, 150 
afternoon, and nearly 300 evening students. 

As has been stated, many children are received into 
the afternoon classes while still retaining their connec: 
tion with the public schools. Many evening students 
are graduates from public or private schools, and per- 
haps have been out of school several years. No dis- 
tinction is made between the rich and the poor. The 
pupil of ordinary or limited means is always welcome, 
and the pupil of wealthy parentage likewise—provided 
he or she works just as earnestly. 

The courses of study are planned with a great deal of 
thoroughness, and by the systematic development of 
one subject after another, every possible effort is made 
to save the pupil’s time and to utilize each moment to 
the best advantage. The art schools of America and 
Europe have been carefully studied to perfect the 
courses of study at Pratt Institute. 

The Art Department includes fourteen rooms and 
studios, which are fully occupied by, the large classes 
in attendance. There is an abundant supply of casts 
and cther material; also hundreds of photograpbs, illus 
trating the history of architecture, ornament, sculpture 
and painting, hang upon the walls or are otherwise 
accessible. Sixteen teachers are employed altogether in 
morning, afternoon and evening classes, and no expense 
nor effort has been spared to make the equipment, in- 
struction, and courses of study all that could possibly be 
attained iu the short time that the department has been 
in existence. 

Much more will be done in the future, and it is the 
intention of the Trustees to so enlarge and extend the 
facilities already at hand, that the school may be placed 
in the front rank of the art schools of America. 

A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE ART DEPART- 
MENT. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





‘‘ ART is a service,” Mrs. Browning says; and this is 
the Scriptural reason why the Art Department is pre- 
eminent in Pratt Institute. It does not nourish selfish 
esthetics, but, as we pass from founding to millinery, 
through all the building, we see how art advances 
‘“‘The huge-brawned, tame, and workful course of 
things.” 

With its 650 students enrolled in the Art Department 
and its art teachers numbering a fifth of the entire 
teaching force, this might aspire to be called an art 








school; but it willing!y merges its value in that of the 
entire Institute, filling its place well asa department 
of a whole, furnishing the groundwork or interlinea- 
tion or finishing accent of all the other departments. . 

Tne Director, Mr, Walter S. Perry, had already 
proved himself in harmony with the founder’s desire to 
promote industrial and manual training by his work as 
Superintendent of Drawing at Worcester, in summer 
schools and as joint editor of the books of the Prang 
system. He inspires enthusiasm among his pupils, and 
since his appointment at the opening of the Institute 
the scope and extent of the Art Department have in- 
creased beyond the original intent, 

The life class and work from the antique—what might 
be termed the heart of the art work—has perhaps up to 
the present time been weak in comparison with the in- 
dustrial courses; but the present year has seen a won 
drous change through the appointment of Mr. S. Her- 
bert Adams, a sculptor whose portrait bust of his wife 
received a medal at the last Salon, And when pupils 
shall come to his classes well prepared by broader work 
in cast drawing and still life, such as may be hoped for 
next year through the teaching of a thoroughly trained 
Paris student whose services have been engaged we un- 
derstand, the life class can phow yet. stronger work. 
Mr, Adams’s is not a usual plan but one which commends 
itself to common sense—that of making some weeks 
drawing from the figure to succeed a period of drawing 
from the draped model, to be followed in its turn by 
modeling from life in clay. Working from the figure 
in clay and in charcual, with especial emphasis laid 
upon that most difficult portion to render, the head, must 
give anall-around knowledge of form generally lacking. 

Already in touch with the industrial work of this in- 
stitution through his training at Worcester and his 
work in Baltimore, Mr. Adams has developed his artistic 
side by long and careful study in Paris. 

Up to the present time the teachers have labored 
under a disadvantage, and they have been so heavily 
isden as to have httle leisure or strength for personal 
study, and so the classes have missed that uplifting that 
comes from the teacher’s own forceful growth. The 
teacher is the art school. No favorable surroundings or 
ample material help can make one, nor can almost 
rqualid and totally penurious surroundings mar a world- 
wide reputation like that of the old Julian school at 
Paris, 

Here, however, the student receives helpful instruc- 
tion amidst a healthful art atmosphere. As he wends 
his way from floor to floor his glance rests upon a serits 
of photographs which line the hallway, from basement 
sphinx and pyramid to sixth-story late Gothic. The 
severe brick walls of the studios are concealed by casts 
from noted examples, ancientand modern; by drawirgs 
by the old masters or lent by the Century Company; by 
examples of work helpful tothe student in architectural 
drawing, designing, etc., and by the best of the student 
work, 

Altho space is marvelously economized by devices for 
sliding away clay modeling, drawing boards and per- 
sonal belongings in lockers, so that the same room may 
serve as it does sometimes for three classes in the course 
of the day, yet the floor space is so occupied by students 
with their three and four-legged belongings, casts and 
model stands, that only skillful piloting gives the visitor 
an opportunity to see work in progress. 

The regular art course is for three years—five days in 
each week. The course of study is carefully graded, in- 
cluding cast drawing, from outlining of simple forms to 
modeling of full-length antique figures; drawing from 
the costumed figures and from life; painting in oil and 
water color; clay modeling (optional); perspective, free 
hand and instrumental; anatomy; ornament, design 
and decoration; and lectures on the various subjects 
pursued. 

A valuable feature is the weekly composition sketch 
enjoined. It is asked for by teachers everywhere; but 
the ordinary student is apt to shirk its valuable dis- 
cipline. 

Besides this three years’ course, there are two years’ 
courses in Normal Art Training, Wood Carving, Ap- 
plied Design, Architectural Drawing and Mechanical 
Drawing. 

The studio where modeling in clay is going on is one 
of the most interesting. A boy of fourteen, at the time 
of our visit, was just retouching a plaster cast from his 
spirited memory-sketch in clay of a feeding lion. Its 
action was excellent. Clay modeling is required in the 
Normal Art Course, the Wood Carving and Architec- 
tural Courses, and is optional in others, as in the Techni- 
eal High School Department, where drawing is taught 
during the three years. Mr. Pratt believes in co-educa- 
tion, and it is thought that this manual training school 
is unique in giving boys and girls the same training in 
drawing up to the last term of the second year; then 
boys and girls are allowed the wide choice afforded by 
the various courses of the Art Department. 

The Normal Art Course attracts students from ten 
different States. It prescribes clay modeling from casts 
and photographs, aod plants, and permits wood-carving. 
The books and manuals used are those of the Prang 
system. 

When all music teachers are musicians and all art 
teachers are artists, the millennium will be at hand, In 


the present era, with our public school system, probably 
the best way of teaching drawing, is by the Russian 
system, begun by Victor Della-Vos, director of the 
Imperial School of Moscow. Its exposition in this coun- 
try is best known through the Prang system. Itanalyzes 
mechanical processes into simple elements and teaches 
thuse elements, one at a time, to a class simultaneously. 
So far it is undoubtedly good. But its danger, felt by 
some of the best art teachers of the country, is tbat it 
substitutes intellectual processes for feeling so as to de- 
stroy art perception. If a person is so well balanced as 
to keep what he knows always subordinated to what he 
sees in rendering Nature, he cannot know too much. 
What one sees, however, in a group of objects is masses 
of light and shade and color overlapping, obliterating or 
accenting the outlines of the individual objects, with- 
out r gard to his preconceived notion of form. If this 
school can send out art teachers who can see as well as 
know, they will be a blessing to the country, but it is 
doubtful whether they can be manufactured in a two 
years’ course. 

Miss Shattuck’s instruction is spoken of gratefully not 
only by ker own students in this course, but by the 
teachers of the Institute, whose power to influence their 
pupils has been increased by her helpful) lectures on 
pedagogics. 

The Architectural course pays special attention to 
problems of construction and building materials, and 
many of its students are architects, draughtsmen, or 
practical builders, 

Tne Course in Design also meets a long-felt need. 
Mr. Tew knows what is wanted by the trade, having 
been a practical designer, connected with the Bigelow 
Carpet Works at one time. Two of his students have 
each sold designs for a hundred dollars during this 
school year. 

The Mechanical course is gradually inducing work in 
the direction of the iron work of Quentin Matrys and 
casts of Benvenuto Cellini. 

The wood carvers learn to model in clay, and they 
shape as well as execute their designs. The application 
of stains to eome of the carving we noticed gave the 
artistic effect of burnt woodworking. 

The classes for students and for teachers of the Brook- 
lyn public schools and the abridged evening courses go 
to prove again the helpful spirit of the trustees in bend- 
ing ‘he Art department to the needs of those desiring its 
help. 

The ramifications of the Art course are so extended 
and intricate as to impress the lay mind, to use the com- 
parison of President Patton, like a railroad map of the 
State of New Jersey. Yet the interested visitor receives 
an impression of the earnestness and content of the stu- 
dents as they bend over their work or spend their re- 
cesses, pencil in hand, in the technical museur, study- 
ing the collections of pottery, porcelain, bronzes, laces 
and embroidery; and he goes away, feeling that hun- 
dreds of students are receiving, under wise guidance 
and favorable conditions, that training best suited to 
their individual development and to the needs of prac- 
tical life. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AS TAUGHT AT PRATT IN- 
STITUTE. 


BY HARRIETT L, SACKETT, 


THE numerous industrial schools, societies and clubs 
which are springing up all over the country show the 
need that has been felt for education in the domestic 
arts, 

Women are beginning to realize that knowledge of 
practical matters relating to the home and household 
affairs is not only necessary for comfort and happiness, 
but also serves to broaden and elevate the character. 
The aim of the Department of Domestic Science at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is to teach the systematic and 
orderly arrangement of all knowledge as applied to the 
household. Nowhere else in this country are such op- 
portunities presented to a young woman for perfecting 
herself in dressmaking, millinery, sewing, cooking, 
household economy, laundry, hygiene and home nurs- 
ing. 

Courses of instruction in the above-named branches, 
based upon the scientific and artistic principles which 
underlie all domestic industries, have been organised 
and are open to all, rich and poor alike, provided they 
manifest atrue and earnest spirit in the performance of 
their work. 

On the third floor of the main building many of the 
class-rooms are devoted to the work of this department, 
Let us look into one of the three dressmaking rooms; 
we will find from twelve to eighteen young women, 
each busily engaged in making a tasteful gown for 
herself. The teacher advises the pupil in the choice of 
fabrics, and assists her in exercising taste and judg- 
ment in the selection of becoming colors and styles best 
suited to her figure. 

Side by side, we have the girl who is endeavoring to 
learn the art of dressmaking in order to make a liveli- 
hood and the earnest girl who is not now obliged to 
support herself, but who is quite as anxious to acquire 
the knowledge and skill for home use, and which may 
be made valuable in later years should the necessity 





arise. Already most gratifying results have been 
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achieved, and the students, grateful for the training 
which has developed and cultivated hitherto unused 
powers, are ever ready to testify their appreciation of 
the wonderful facilities which the Institute has given 
them. 

What a satisfaction to learn that a young woman 
who was worn out with office work of a very confining 
nature and who left her position with fear and trem- 
bling to take a three months’ course in dressmaking, is 
now successfully following this profession and is able 
tocommand more money and more time for other pur- 
suits than ever before. 

The sewing rooms are filled with students of all 
ages who ar. rerfecting themselvesin making dainty 
garments by hand and machine, thus preparing them- 
selves for the‘ more advanced work of dressmaking or 
millinery. 

On Saturday mornings these rooms are given up to 
the children, and one has only to catch a glimpse of 
their bright, eager faces to realize how absorbed and 
interested they are in their work. 

At Christmas time many of these little girls were busy 
making hemstitched handkerchiefs as gifts for their 
parents. They were so well made that the proud pos- 
sessors are always ready to display them. 

A large and well-lighted room is occupied by a class 
of twenty-five students who desire to learn the art of 
making artistic hats and bonnets. Perhaps in no other 
branch is there opportunity to display so much taste 
and skillful handling. Pupils who have passed the ex- 
amination in plain sewing are first taught by means of 
practice materials, such as cotton flannel, cheesecloth 
and sateen, to make and trim various styles of hats and 
bonnets, using as much care and taste in selection of 
color and form as would be called for in the finest work. 
To realize what pleasing results are obtained by deft 
handling of these inexpensive materials, one must see 
and examine the work for himself. This clearly illus- 
trates the fact that excellence of workmanship and de- 
sign far outweigh costliness of material. 

As the pupil advances the principles thus learned are 
worked out in silk, velvet, crape, etc. The thorough- 
ness of this course is demonstrated by the success of 
many of the pupils in securing work or positions as mil- 
liners. 

The great value of a course in freehand drawing and 
water color given in connection with millinery and 
dressmaking, is shown in the marked improvement in 
color and design seen 1n all the work since its introduc- 
tion. 

One more room on this floor should be mentioned 
where the important study of hygiene and home nurs- 
ing is pursued in the form of lectures practically illus- 
trated. These are given by a physician, after the man- 
ner of emergency lectures, from which the course has 
been developed. 

Each pupil has opportunity to apply various kinds of 
bandages, etc,, to a living model, under the direction of 
the pbysician and trained nurse. One of the many 
practical results of the course is shown by an incident 
which occurred on a street of a neighboring city, when 

_a@ young man was seriously injured and would have 
died before a physician could reach him had not a pupil 
been at hand who knew what should be done and gave 
the immediate assistance that the case demanded, 

On the sixth floor are the three large kitchens, each 
perfectly equipped with coal and gas stoves, cooking 
utensils, china, silverware, etc., for table service, en- 
abling twenty pupils to work at once, 

No branch is more interesting to the average observer 
than this, with its white-capped and white-aproned stu- 
dents. Here the cooking of all kinds of attractive and 
appetizing foods is taught, and some instruction is given 
on the chemical and nutritive properties of the materi- 
als used. 

In the latter part of the course the pupils cook and 
serve a breakfast, luncheon and dinner in proper form, 
one pupil personating the host, another the hostess, 
others waitress, cook and guests. Pupils desiring a 
diploma are required to cook and serve to a committee 
a dinner of not less than five courses as a final test. 

A novel feature of the cooking course is a lecture on 
the subject of meat marketing. This is given in the hall 
of the Institute to the several hundred cooking pupils, 
by one of the teachers, and is illustrated by a butcher 
who cuts up sides of beef, mutton and pork as sold in 
the markets. 

In addition to the regular course may be mentioned 
the course in cooking for invalids, the children’s Satur- 
day morning class, and private lessons in fancy cook- 
ing. 

The Normal Course in cooking covers one year, and 
includes cooking, physiology, chemistry of cooking, 
normal methods, and practice teaching, as well as 
household economy and laundry work. 

The demand for trained teachers in all branches of 
domestic science is constantly increasing, and letters of 
inquiry are frequently received from schools in distant 
countries, as well as from there nearer home. 

Closely allied to this last named branch is a course of 
twelve lectures on household economy, intended to 
teach practical housekeeping, in which such topics as 
location, sanitation, ventilation and heating, care of 

the various rooms of the house, entertaining, household 





agcounts, and the vital question of mistress and maid 
are considered. 

The laundry must not be omitted. Every possible 
convenience for washing and ironing has been supplied, 
and here, as elsewhere, are to be found enthusiastic pu- 
pils. 

In all of these branches classes are held morning, af- 
ternoon and evening, the last named being reserved’ for 
those employed during the day. 

Gradually business houses are recognizing the value 
of such training as is being given here, and requests 
and advertisements for graduates of Pratt Institute fre- 
quently occur. 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE 


BY MADGE HEALY, 


LIBRARY. 


THIS new and active library, which opened its doors 
in February, 1888, with 10,000 volumes on its shelves, 
can now report nearly 28,000 volumes cataloged and a 
registration of over 12,000 borrowers. Its circulation, 
which is steadily increasing, is now nearly 13,000 vol- 
umes per month, and its reading and reference rooms 
have constant patronage, nearly 4,000 visitors monthly 
using the former, and over 1,000 persons the latter. 

In every way consistent with the welfare of the libra- 
ry red-tape is dispensed with, and the current periodic- 
als can be taken from the attractive racks that line the 
reading-room without the intervention of an assistant, 
while in the reference department the student may wan- 
der at will among the reference books and the many 
shelves of bound periodicals which Poole’s Index has 
made available. These privileges are seldom abused, 
and the plan is considered a success, The pupils of the 
various departments of the Institute are fast learning 
to use the reference-books that pertain to their work, 
and the outside public is no less appreciative. Aids to 
readers are numerous, in the shape of type-written bul- 
letins of each month’s additions, type-written lists of all 
the books contained in the hbrary, arranged in order of 
subjects, card-catalogs by author and title, reference- 
lists on subjects occupying public attention, or on mat- 
ters treated of by lecturers at the Institute, etc. The 
value of personal assistance is not overlooked, and at 
any time the librarian or an assistant may be approached 
by students needing aid in their investigations. 

Up to date, the library has issued nothing in print ex- 
cept its report in the Annual Catalog and the Record of 
the Institute; but a printed finding-list of its fiction and 
children’s books will soon be ready for distribution. A 
list of books suitable for children under fourteen has 
been prepared with much care, arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, as regards the subject, and from this list chil- 
dren under fourteen will be allowed to draw books. In 
this way it is hoped the hbrary may be able to guide 
young readers into a taste for good reading. 

In response to many appeals for instruction in library 
work, classes have been started in cataloging and in 
general library training. The course in no way con- 
flicts with that pursued at the Library School at Albany, 
the instruction being quite elementary and in the meth- 
ods of this one library only. An efficient staff finds 
time iu the midst of its labors to teach these classes, the 
assistants taking them in turn as the lessons pertain to 
first one and then another part of a library’s work. 

For the benefit of the training class and of those out- 
siders who wish to do systematic reading in English, a 
class in English literature began in January, 1891, and 
will becontinued next year. With the lessons are given 
lists of collateral reading, to be taken up as the student 
has leisure, affording a guide for systematic reading and 
study. A brief course in Composition and Rhetoric, in 
their application to library work, is also a part of the 
training. 

The training class for the first year fumbers eight, all 
young women, and the two cataloging classes eight and 
seven, respectively, several men being enrolled for this 
study. Other libraries have been quick to recognize the 
convenience for them of a training class of this kind, 
when in need of help, and several members of the classes 
have thus been given an opportunity for practical ex- 
perience and have taken positions in other libraries. An 
apprenticeship term is projected, for those students who 
have done the most satisfactory work, that they may go 
out well equipped for the ordinary duties of moderate- 
sized libraries, 

The keynote of the library is helpfulness, and the 
modern library-spirit may be said to have gotten a firm 
hold in all departments, With interested and liberal 
trustees and a progressive spirit active in the librarian 
and staff, the capacity of the library for usefulness is 
practically unlimited, and it may be said to feel its re- 
sponsibility accordingly. 

To enter the Institute library on a bright afternoon, 
and see first in the circulating department the groups of 
people studying the bulletin-boards, using the card-cat- 
alog or class-lists, examining through a slight railing 
the newest books in their attractive bindings or waiting 
their turn at the loan-desk, then to turn to the left and 
enter the reading-room, finding every table full and al- 
most every magazine and paper in tse, and the refer- 
ence-room where pencils and paper are busily employed 
and the tables are piled with books for consultation—to 
note the quiet, swift movements of the young women 








assistants and the interested faces of the training class 
busy on some bibliographical problem, makes an outsid- 
er ambitious to study and to avail himself of the privi- 
leges so freely offered; things seem to move on of them- 
selves, but under the smooth surface he may depend 
there have been and still are planning and thought, hard 
work and carefulness of detail. To perfect every fea- 
ture of every department, and at the same time plan 


‘with reference to continual growth and larger problems, 


are the two lines of work which confront every library, 
and to prevent one from absorbing attention to the ex- 
clusion of the claims of the other is the library’s prob- 
lem. Broaduess and thoroughness must be combined, 
and through all the work must run the undercurrent of 
responsiveness to the needs of its public. 

The usefulness of the librory is not confined to the 
residents of Brooklyn only, for in connection with the 
main library Mr. Pratt has established a branch hbrary 
in Greenpoint. This branch is situated in the Astral 
Apartment-house on Franklin and Java Streets, and is a 
most inviting place for the tired and busy worker in 
that part of the city. The room is spacious, well ven- 
tilated, heated by steam, and lighted by electricity. Ic 
is so equipped that it serves the twofold purpose of read- 
ing-room and library, and is supplied with daily papers 
and all the leading standard periodicals. There is a 
large field for usefulness in this part of the city, and the 
steadily increasing patronage and the large number of 
books circulated during the past months attest the value 
of the branch and the wisdom of its founder in placing 
it in this busy center. 


NEEDLEWORK AT PRATT INSTITUTE. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





My seamstress said to me yesterday: ‘* My daughter 
begins to appreciate sewing. She can see now the differ- 
ence it makes in a home when the mother takes the few 
stitches here and there that keep the household respecta- 
ble.” Our city missionaries understand this, and start 
the sewing-sechool at once to help make decent homes. 
In our mothers’ and grandmothers’ day nice needlework 
was considered part of the regular training of a gentle- 
woman. We shall be glad when sewing is again part of 
the regular course in all our public schools, as it is now 
in some of our larger cities, There is a Scotch saying, 
**Can do is easily carried about with you.” Our girls 
may not need to do their own sewing, but the ‘‘can do” 
will make themselves and their homes happier and more 
comfortable. This school training is most needful-for 
the children of those who have not themselves had 
training, or who are bread-winners and cannot give their 
children the time they need. It is happiest for a child 
when she can learn her sewing with her mother, having 
her sewing hour one full of delight, instead of drudgery, 
learning patience, persistence and obedience uncon- 
sciously in the intimate companionship of a wise, sensi- 
ble woman who insists upon good work, but also puts 
ideas into the child’s head as well as skill into her fingers, 
saving the best story and brightest bit of verse for the 
sewing hour. 

The instruction given at Pratt Institute cannot do a 
mother’s work, but it can and does do a most helpful 
and needed work. The complete course of sewing in- 
cludes three graded courses of three months each, with 
two lessons a week. The pupils begin with over-hand 
work, running and darning, and learn in this course to 
make a white apron by hand. In thesecond course they 
begin machine work and learn to make a plain cambric 
gown. In the third course, fine hand sewing and ad- 
vanced machine work istaught. Each pupil must make 
a baby’s fine dress and a lady’s cambric sack without 
supervision before she receives her certificate. The 
course is simple and sensible, and every Brooklyn girl 
who cannot have thorough instruction at home should 
faithfully go through this course. An art influence 
pervades Pratt Institute. If a girl will learn to sew 
neatly, she will probably later use her pencil or brush 
also with care. If she has not the patience for sewing, 
she will rarely have the ability to use brush or pencil 
well. The sewing school is a good and straight path to 
the art work that can come later. 

In the dressmaking and millinery department free- 
hand drawing is taught. 

This instruction is under the direction of the Art De- 
partment, and not only trains the eye and gives skill to 
the hand, but enables the pupil to sketch her own mod- 
els. The millinery and dressmaking have each three 
courses of instruction. The dressmaking is taught by 
a practical dressmaker. In the first course the pupils 
are taught to make a dress skirt and to cut and fit a 
waist from a pattern. In the second course the pupil 
drafts her own pattern, and is taught to fit waists accu- 
rately and perfectly. The third course is devoted to the 
making of more elaborate gowns. The pupil must act- 
ually do this work herself, and the instruction is practi- 
cal and sensible. 

In the millinery department the pupil learns how to 
cover and line a plain hat for her first course. In her 
second she must make, line and trim a plain bonnet, 
one also of crape, and a shirred bonnet. In the third 
course the pupil makes evening and dress bonnets, The 
practice work in cotton flannel for velvet, and strips of 
sateen for ribbon, is very neatly and tastefully done, 
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A frame or an old straw hat is covered with the cotton 
flannel then trimmed with the sateen, and some of these 
hats are prettier in design and color than many fine bon- 
nets found in the shops. The pupils have every conven- 
ience and facility for good instruction. 

I once knew a sensible teacher who told her gradua- 
ting class on the day before vacation, to go home and 
ask their mothers to teach them how to make good bread; 
for she said she should be ashamed to have a pupil of 
hers go out from the school unable to make a loaf of 
bread. A girl old enough to graduate from school, 
whether she needs to do it or not, should also know how 
to make her gown and trim her own hat. ‘‘Can do is 
easily carried about with you.” Brooklyn girls will be 
inexcusable if they do not know how “ to finger the fine 
needle and nice thread.” 

It is a great advantage toa family in moderate circum- 
stances to have one member of the household able to 
trim the hats and make the bonnets. A rich girl can 
dress much more tastefully for this same knowledge. 
It is only the few stitches here and there that make the 
lady tasteful and dainty, or the hard-working woman 
decent and respectable. 

A skilled and trained hand and taste has a great ad- 
vantage over an untrained one. Knowledge and train- 
ing is just as sensible and needful for gowns and bon- 
nets as for poems or school books. 

The department of Art Needlework gives instruction 
in white work. decorative color work,and ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 

This department has been in operation too short a 
time to make possible a large exhibition of work, ac- 
complished. 

The amount exhibited in the workroom is not large, 
but what there is is good and helpful to the student. The 
pupils have not received instruction long enough to be 
able to exhibit elaborate work, but the work exhibited 
is creditable to both teacher and pupils. 

Instruction in designing and drawing is wisely given 
in this department. The work done is good; but in order 
to develop any special skill in designing, pupils will 
need to take instruction in the regular Art Department, 
drawing and working in color from objects, so that free- 
hand studies can easily be made by tue pupil from Na- 
ture. The conventional designs for embroidery will 
be better for an exact knowledge of the object as it is 
in Nature. The beauty of art embroidery rests chiefly 
in design and color. Mere stitchery cannot make art 
embroidery. I remember some years ago, when I first 
visited the South Kensington School of Art Needlework,1 
was astonished to see after carefully examining the work 
exhibited that I could not find a single stitch used in the 
work that I had not learned with my grandmother 
before art needlework was thought of. Almost all well- 
bred women know stitching, but it is a much rarer 
thing to select good designs and geod colors. The case 
of silks in the workroom is filled with good colors. 

* But there are choice shades of the Morris silks which 
are not found there. We believe that Mr. Morris is not 
fond of America, and refuses at times to sell his work to 
American schools. - 

Bat Mr. Morris's designs for stuffs and embroideries 
stand at the head of art decorative work in England. 
His work has been for the good of the people on this 
side of the Atlantic as well as for those of his own land, 
and samples of his stuffs, silks and embroideries 
would be helpful to students. Good designs, good 
colors, and the design suitable for the material, the 
three needful things in art embroidery, are all found in 
the Morris work, and they should be secured for the 
benefit of the pupils in some way. 

The cases in the workroom and the three large cases 
in the museum have samples of work of the Decorative 
Art Society, The Associated Artists, work from South 
Kensington, old French, modern German, antique 
Rhodes, Syrian, Persian, Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, 
and modern Indian. There are also some specimens of 
old ecclesiastic work. This collection will, of course,be 
enlarged in time. There is one large, fine specimen of 
Turkish work, but no sample of gold thread and gold 
silks on white, or of the white on white, These are 
often embroidered in choice old designs, one of the 
favorite ones being the sacred tree, which is sometimes 
found on prayer rugs and probably came from Aasyria. 

The Turkish Compa:sionate Fund has good samples of 
this work at its rooms. It has also good designs in good 
colors, embroidered in coarse silks, which would be 
suggestive to students. The stitch used in much of this 
colored work is the same as that used in old New Eng- 
land embroidery of the last century. Our New Eng- 
land towns are full of this old work. I saw better sam- 
ples of this work at the centennial celebration at Guil- 
ford, Conn., last summer, than any exhibited at the 
South Kensington School a few years ago. A collec- 
tion of this work in good designs could easily be made. 
Probably our grandmothers found these designs in Hol- 
land, when driven there from England. They probably 
came from the East to Holland. The stitch in our old 
New England work is like that used in Eastern work, 
and the style of design is the same. A collection of the 
best of these designs would be helpful to the students. 
ln one of the cases is a specimen of modern Indian 
work. The old Indian work is good both in design and 
color, but the modern Indian is inferior, It would be 





well to put beside this a sample of the best old work. 
The collection in the museum is most valuable to the 
student, and should be made as large as possible. 

Within a few years several good, helpful books have 
been published on Art Needlework. There are also old 
standard works on decoration. Such books as Wilham 
Morris’s ‘‘ Hopes and Fears for Art,” and Mrs, Glaisher’s 
books on Art Needlework are helpful and suggestive, 
Books, equally valuable, bearing upon dress, have been 
published recently, and the study of such standard 
works should be included in the regular course of in- 
struction, no girl being allowed to receive a diploma 
unless she can pass an examination in them. 








Sanitary. 


WHAT SHALL I EAT? 
IL. 


WE have already in a former article stated the impossi- 
bility of formulating any exact law as to what or how 
much we shall eat. But we have also noted some standards 
of comparison and some indications which have to be re- 
garded and which aid greatly in determining what shall 
be our food and diet. 

Appetite is a better guide as to quantity, if only we are 
careful not to be voracious. Now it is as to the foods to be 
eaten. 

Let us first of all outline three meals for the ordinary 
business man or literary worker whose time is largely spent 
in some form of sedentary occupation. Begin with the 
breakfast. For such a little fluid given to the stomach is, 
as a rule, the first indication. For many it is better that it 
be a little warm, as cold is chilling to many stomachs and 
does not aid the flow of digestive juices. A few sips of 
coffee or warm milk or even of warm water has an ex- 
hilarating effect to most persons, which even shows itself 
in a slight increase of pulse. 

Some form of cereal is always in place. Oatmeal de- 
serves its high rank. It has rather more fat than most of 
the cereals, and when thoroughly cooked is easy of diges- 
tion. There are now so many preparations of wheat, of 
Indian corn, of rice, etc., that it is not difficult to furnish 
some one of these fora part of the morning meal. Milk 
or cream of known quality is to be preferred with it and 
not so much of sugar as many use. 

Then an egg, a mutton chop, and a well cooked roll or 
bread with butter, will suffice for this meal. Greater 
variety rather tends to overtempt the appetite. The ques- 
tion is often up whether hot rolls are healthy. That de- 
pends. If well baked and light, if well chewed, these do 
not embarrass the digestion of most persons. We do not 
mean all forms of biscuit prepared with butter or lard, but 
a form of bread differing chiefly from loaf-bread in having 
more crust. Some will no doubt do better on bread a day 
old; but this is to be learned by experience. As to a little 
fruit, either fresh or stewed, it is always in place in the 
morning, altho not as the first thing. The habit of an 
orange or apple bas grown up rather from the desire to do 
sometLing while the order is being served. A warm cup of 
filaid and a crust of bread is a better beginning. Try al- 
ways to make a good, quiet breakfast. You are putting in 
fuel for the day. That never means to catch the train. 
If you can’t get up early enough to have a deliberate 
breakfast out of town, live where you will have no train to 
catch. For those who are hearty feeders, potatoes in some 
form are well for breakfast; but for others are better 
reserved for the noon or evening meal. The habit of a 
light or easily digestible meal at noon is correct for those 
who have had a good breakfast, and who expect to have a 
good, deliberate meal at from six to seven o’clock. 

Here a good soup without much grease, bread and 
butter, and some one vegetable are well in place. Here 
persons differ much as to how much they need. Some 
have better storage of force than others, and with a good 
morning and evening meal can trust to a moderate midday 
supply; others of less vigorous build or of strong nervous 
tension need more freyuent nourishment rather thao 
greater quantity. Some are unwisely led to the glass of 
beer when bouillon, a glass of milk, or some one of the 
preparations of beef and gluten would do far better. 

Many peopleare like good watches, which if run too long 
without winding up, may not run down, but lose time and 
need alittle attention before they reach the period of ex- 
haustion. What vegetable shall be eaten at middayis a 
matter partly of taste. It may be a well boiled potato 
with butter, or some nicely stewed tomatoes, or some form 
of greens or salad as an appetizer. Of course for the man 
of hard manual work the midday meal should be in part 

“what the morning or evening mealis. But we bave yet to 
find that meat is needed three times a day except by the 
out-of-door active laborer. 

We are thoroughly in approval of tbe habit which makes 
the evening meal one of good supply, of leisure, of recrea- 
tion. Not one which by all sorts of dainties and overplus 
of courses tempts the palate to excess, but such as fur- 

nishes a good variety of the best and best prepared qnali- 
ties of food. Itis now that the person has time to feed and 
then to ruminate and so to imitate theenjoyment which is 
apparent after a good supply. We are rather in sympa- 
thy with the ladies who when called upon just after the 
evening dinner had the servant say they were engaged, as 
they had but lately finished eating and were digesting. 
Every man and every woman should strive to be a natural, 
well fed animal, which no more means dyspepsia than it 
does in the grazing cow norin the flock of English spar 
rows which has just been at my deor for their crumbs. 

When we go to the so-called restaurant of a business 
man at noon we do feel like scolding; but nevertheless we 
do believe that sensible eating is gaining ground among 
sensible men. There are those who deliberately set apart 





their time for supply of tissue and force, who know its rela- 


tion to work, and who have some conscience as to giving 
the body its dues. Men who have been abusing the great 
machine find that this practice of over-eating and over- 
drinking will not pay. Alas, too many of them find it out 
too late, but at least in time to warn their fellow-mo. .als 
against such excesses. There never was atime when it was 
80 easy for those of moderate means to study and use their 
base of supplies, and to secure comfortable attention to the 
body at large and the digestive appar: tus in particular. 
At the evening meal we would always have soup or some 
mild warm drink asa beginning. Then roast or broiled 
meat, tendered by fattening and keeping, one vegetable 
representing the starches, as potatoes, rice, etc.; one repre- 
senting the fruits, as tomatoes, or fruit sauce, etc.; one 
representing the vegetables, as cabbage, spinach, onions, 
carrots, etc. If only the man learns to be master of him- 
self and to eat with the same judgment that he transacts 
business or labors with the hands or with the brain, it is 
not so hard a thing to keep the body in good repair and to 
furnish it with vital force. 








School and College. 


ARE AMERICAN COLLEGES BECOMING 
LOCAL INSTITUTIONS? 


BY THE REV, E. T. TOMLINSON, PH.D. 





THE study of American college life to-day, reveals not 
only marked changes in the methods of former years, but 
in tendencies. The rapid multiplication of colleges, each 
with its claim upon local territory for students, is claimed 
by many to have changed the character of the life in our 
schools, Our larger colleges are no longer cosmopolitan 
in character, but are becoming essentially local institu- 
tions, appealing to and influencing territory more or less 
restricted in the claim of many. In the radiating infiu- 
ence, the college is still general. The small college, ob- 
scure and of no reputation, finds itself represented in posts 
of bonor and in distant ecenes, by graduates, who obey the 
roving instinct of our modern life. But the question is, 
as to whether the elements that make up the college life 
itself are drawn from local sources more than formerly 
and that thus the life within the college—that which im- 
parts its influence to college men who as graduates carry 
it to distant sccnes—whether that life itself is becoming 
more restricted and less general than once it was. Certain 
it is, whatever was true in former years, that to-day 
no portion of our land can claim a monopoly of educational 
iafluences. New States are founding State universities, 
and the religious bodies multiply these many fold by their 
own echools. And the most of these institutions are fairly 
equipped with students. They are planted because this 
local basis of the college is recognized. Is it then true 
that the local character of the newer schools has also 
chavged the character of the older ones, and made them 
also local by withholding from them students who other- 
wise would have gone? Out of the 70,000 students in our 
American colleges to-day, the majority are not to be found 
in the older Eastern colleges. Have these colleges lost as 
the others have gained? Has the college life at our older 
colleges been radically changed? The complaint is made 
by many that it has. Mr. Bryce, in his visit to our country, 
and in astudy ef our educational problems, met the con- 
stant complaint that the multiplication of colleges was 
robbing our larger colleges of national character, and 
therefore of national influence. And it is often asserted 
that new givers can accomplish much more for the cause 
of education by giving to the old, rather than in planting 
thenew. Within certain limits this may be true. Beyond 
those limits it is undoubtedly untrue. 

The truth seems to be that these colleges develop a good 
deal of talent that might forever have remained latent, 
while within their own territory those students, who can 
meet the expense, still enter the larger and older colleges 
where history lends its influence to the barer facts of a col- 
lege course. One of the former presidents of Williams, 
said, in the course of his administration, if he were com- 
pelled to choose between Williams College as she then 
was with her equipment and history, and a Williams 
College without a history but a largely increased endow- 
ment he should unhesitatingly choose the former. We 
hear of the college ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ and ** tone ”’ and “‘life.”’ 
All these are supplementary facts, but they are facts never- 
less. And that they have their influence in still keeping 
the older colleges national in their character and not local, 
statistics prove. A careful study of recent catalogs reveals 
some interesting facts. The newer colleges are largely 
local. I'he older colleges for the most part, are far from 
being restricted in the elements that enter into their life. 
I have omitted Harvard and Yale from these tables be- 
cause in them the university idea is becoming more and 
more prominent, and my purpose has not been to make a 
study of advance nor professional schools but of the college 
proper. From Princeton I have selected ‘‘ the college ” as 
a basis. From Cornell, I have used the Departments of 
Arts only, for while this course contains only a small frac- 
tion of her students, the other courses are many of them 
essentially schools for professional study. From Brown I 
have taken the Undergraduate Department, and my pur- 
pose has been to ascertain, if possible, to what extent the 
more prominent colleges were local in elements and infla- 
ence. 

If the attendauce from the city or village in which the 
college is located be deducted from the entire attendance, 
we find the following: 

Williams retains 97 per cent., or 391, out of an attendance of 311 





Princeton “ % ** 485, be * 504 
Dartmouth * % “* * 245, * 256 
Amherst - o4 “ “ 331, “ ” 322 
Colgate . 93 “ 126, . ot) rt 136 
Cornell * 93 bo +36, . 7 * 124 
Rutgers aa 2 ** 160, , ** 197 
Brown ny ag 7 .“ 224, ‘ .“ Re6 
Rochester “ 7 “ * 108, ‘ ‘ * 190 
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The above table shows to what extent each of these nine 
colleges is dependent upon local patronage. Extending 
this investigation beyond the city or village in which the 
college is located to the State in which it is found, and de- 
ducting the attendance of students residing in the State 
from the total number in attendance, the table is as fol- 
lows: 

Princeton retains 375 out of 504 students, or75 per cent, are from 
outside the State- 

Williams retains 231 out of 311 students, or74 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Dartmouth retains 154 out of 256 students, or 60 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Amherst retains 187 out of 352 students, or 55 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Brown retains 143 out of 226 students, or 44 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Colgate retains 52 out of 136 students, or 38 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Rutgers retains 52 out of 190 students, or 26 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Cornell retains 26 out of 126 students, or 21 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 

Rochester retains 38 out of 190 students, or 20 per cent. are from 
outside the State. 


These colleges are fairly representative of college life 
properly so called. And the sources from which they draw 
their students show conclusively that the cendency in the 
most of them is not toward a contracting, localizing influ- 
ence. The new colleges as they are planted do a work for 
a time supplementary to the work already being done by 
the older ones. It does not supplant nor restrict that. 
New fields are cultivated and perhaps an enlarged demand 
for college work is created. As means increase and repu- 
tation grows the field from which their students are drawn 
is widened. But even then their work is not restrictive so 
far as the older colleges are concerned. They too have 
been widening their fields and increasing their following. 
The more our colleges affect the national Jife by so much 
the more does our national life affect them. The more of 
the healthy elements of our modern civilization that enter, 
the more the differing and distant elements of our land 
meet and their peculiar benefits are poured into the col- 
lege life; by just so much the more do our colleges have to 
offer, through the four years of contact, to the national 
life. To be local is not contracting, but to be local only is 
narrowing. And these tables show to what extent our 
established colleges are to-day local in their elements. 

ELIZABETH, N. J. 








Science. 

THE formation of starch in leaves is said to be de- 
pendent on the amount of light and heat to which they 
are subjected; but it is well known that a high staye of 
vital power is required to make starch, and bright light 
with more heat than the plant requires is injurious to the 
vital power of the plant. This may be the reason why M. 
Mer, in a recent discourse before the French Academy of 
Sciences, gave it as his opinion that the energy of starch 
formation was affected by causes not yet understood. The 
bast he could do with the subj:ct, after a careful examina- 
tion, was to conclude that the maximum of starch produc- 
tion was in spring, and the minimum in the fall. There 
is evidently a rich field yet unexplored in this quarter for 
the chemico-biologist. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Dillinger has recently given a lecture 
on “Spiders; their Wit and their Wisdom,” in the course 
of which he said that, ‘*‘ viewed through the law of creation 
—which is the Jaw of evolution—all backboned animals are 
now held to be the outcomeof spider-like forms, sothat the 
spider ‘now becomes a man and a brother.’”’ This refer 
ence, by the way, is tothe very far-fetched theory of Pro- 
fessor Patton, whose essay contains, however, some novel 
anatomical facts. Dr. Dillinger goes on to say that spiders 
occupy a high place in the intellectual scale: ‘ Their wis- 
dom is more than merely inherited instinct: it is mind 
differing only in degree from that of man.”’ 


.... What is termed the infinite variety in the world of 
organic beings that we can see, bears no comparison to the 
immense variety in the invisible world, which only the 
microscope can show us. The scientific serials and publi- 
cations devoted to classification are full to overflowing of 
new species continually being discovered and described. 
In the last issue of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy, Messrs. Ellis and Everhardt describe ninety- 
nine new species of microscopic plants. 


-...The collections of beetles, butterflies and other ani- 
mals made by Emin Pasha in Central Africa, continue to 
form the subject of papers and articles published by various 
specialists in the London serials. Among them is one by 
Mr. Butler, giving a list of eighty butterflies collected by 
Emin in the interior of Africa. It appears that most of 
them are identical with forms previously known from 
South Africa, only very few seeming to occur on the east- 
ern coast of the continent. 


-...At a recent meeting of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don Mr.Christy exhibited and described some specimens of 
honey from different countries. ‘‘ Arbutus honey,” from 
Turkey, is said to produce great drowsiness and sleep; 
“ Eucalyptus honey,’ from Mount Barker, Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, is said to possess valuable therapeutic properties, 
and ‘‘ wool-honey,’’ from the Eupbrates, which is really 
honey-dew collected from the leaves of oaks and deposited 
by aphides. 


....Large numbers of a parasitic ciliated infnsoriau have 
been discovered by Entz in the blood of the gills of a fresh 
water crustacean, the Apus caucuformis of Europe; they 
gave the appearance of the gills having been injected by 

hardeoed mass. The species closely resembles Nycto- 


therus cordiformis, also parasitic in the investine of the 
frog. 





Personalities. 


....-The death of Mrs. Mary A. Gough at her home near 
Worcester, Mass.,will be felt more by the circle of personal 
friends —and their name is legion —than by the com- 
munity at large; yet the loss to the one is no less than to 
the other. Few but those most intimate with John B. 
Gough have ever realized how much he, and through him 
the cause of temperance in America and England, owed to 
the quiet, unobtrusive yet powerful woman who stood so 
nobly by him during the earlier years of his career, and 
who watched over every period of his later life. Anything 
but an iron constitution would have broken speedily under 
the strain of those years when she went with him on 
every lecture trip, made his arrangements, met and 
warded off attacks some of them so venomous that noth- 
ing but Christian faith and fortitude could have borne 
them, and then when the fearful strain of the lectures was 
ever, cared for his almost shattered nervous system and 
nursed him to strength that he might renew the battle. 
And none but those who have been guests at that home— 
and they number, too, many more than most hospitable 
homes can count—know of the genial, joyous spirit of 
Christian patience and trust that pervaded the whole 
household, so that the very trees and shrubs, while lavgb- 
ing in the sunlight, seemed to flash down on all the bene- 
diction of a divine Presence. It was this constant realiza- 
tion of God’s immediate presence that gave Mrs. Gough 
her power, and made HilJside a name dear to many a 
stricken and lonely wanderer on the earth. 


....A German artist who recently had a lengthy “ audi- 
ence”’ with the five year old King of Spain, reports that 
his little majesty—el rey ninno, the people of Madrid call 
him—has developed, if not into a robust, yet into a com- 
paratively healthy and hearty boy. The color of his face 
is ruddy, aud the indications are that he will grow tall, as 
were both of his parents. His head is well proportioned, 
covered with light curly hair; his brow is quite arched; he 
has the eyes of his mother, but the nose and mouth of his 
father. He lives in large, plainly furnished but comforia- 
ble quarters, connected with his mother’s rooms, so that 
the intercourse between them is undisturped by outsiders. 
Every afternoon, from one to four, he is driven out to 
country, and during these hours his apartments are thor- 
oughly aired. He is a very human boy, and exceedingly 
fond of his playthings, but is well behaved, and would not 
accept gifts offered him until he had received permission 
to do so. He dresses very plainly. His favorite com- 
panion is his old nurse,a Catalonian peasant woman of 
considerable stature, who is alone with him a good deal. 
He speaks not only Spanish, but was able to converse in 
German also with his visitor. 


....Truxton Beale, the new Minister to Persia, has not 
yet left California por found a secretary of the right sort. 
He is said to be looking for some vigorous and clear- headed 
young man who will unite diplomatic ability with muscu- 
lar power, for the new Minister purposes doing much trav 
eling during his term in the empire of'the Shah. Itis 
quite possible that he will go first to St. Petersburg, and 
then push down through Turkestan and Afghanistan ina 
very leisurely way. Asister of the new Miuister is mar- 
ried to a Russian diplomat, and thus Minister Beale will 
see St. Petersburg and Russia generally under admirable 
auspices. 


...-The late elections in France for the Senate have re- 
sulted in the return of quite a number of prominent Prot 
estants. Minister President Freycinet was chosen in the 
Department Seine; the Seine Inférieure chose two mem 
bers of the Consistory of Rouen, Lesouel and Waddington; 
Tarn has chosen the Marine Minister, Barbey; Tarn-sur- 
Garonne bas selected Gustav Garrisson, the contributor to 
the Rerue Chrétienne. 


.-«»Miss Mabel Goddard, who has given ten years to 
studying the relations between industry and matrimony, 
says that the proportion of marriages is greater among 
trained nurses than any other class of women workers. 
The daughters of mercy nearly always marry well, and 
this is also noted of Vassar girls. 





Music. 


IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 
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THE corner of West Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh 
Avenue, and the exterior and interior of the new Music 
Hall that now stands there, are centers of much construc 
tive and equal artistic bustle this week. Everything 
essential for the great buildinog’s dedicatory Festival, for 
which there has been an extremely large sale of subscrip- 
tion and single tickets, and forthe public occupancy of the 
Hall during the series of seven concerts next week, is ex- 
pected to bein readiness. Sucha coup d’ail of the mag- 
nificent auditorium as was practicable a couple of days 
ago, nevertheless, might have disquieted those persons who 
do not appreciate how near to harmony sometimes is final 
confusion in building: so much seemed chaotic of what 
the workmen were hurrying forward. Some description 
of the outside of the Hall bas already been given. The 
removal of scaffolding, débris and litter and the comple 
tion of the broad cement sidewalks brings out more im- 
pressively than ever its firm, four-square sort of outlines, 
the rich purplish. brown, or bistre coloring of the brick, of 
which it is chiefly constructed, the simple but admirably 
decorative details of its Italian architecture. and the effect- 
iveness of the main facade. On the Seyenth Avenue side, 
the Hall issomewhat disappointing, as it rises so sheerly 
and with no large lights above therez de chaussee; but 
the windowless arches introduced, carrying out the 
general scheme of the front, have combated the monotony 
successfully. 








In the interior, the building suggests to the eye in its 
dimensions and first aspect the Metropolitan Opera House, 
so far as a more graceful and a far more intelligently con- 
ceived edifice for musical purposes can suggest one that 
has some unlucky blunders ever in evidence. Standing on 
the stage of the Hall, which is nearly as large as the Metro- 
politan’s, and, of course, makes no provision for perform- 
ances needing scenes or a curtain, one looks straight out 
across over a gently rising parquet, with seats to the un- 
common number of one thousand, receding to the various 
doors of the spacious vestibule on Fifty-seventh Street. 
These seats are in mahogany and a dark red upholstery, 
Over this parquet extend two great curved box tiers, in 
pale rose-colored hangings; and over these two very roomy 
balconies, seated with chairs like those on the floor of the 
house. The unfortunate error in the Metropolitan of mak- 
ing a ‘’ well-shaped”’ auditorium, is not repeated here; the 
box tiers and balconies only extend about half way around 
the Hall, and they retreat over each other, as did the boxes 
and balconies down in the old Academy of Music. In all 
this large provision for public audiences there is a notable 
sense of spaciousness and of easy ingress and egress to the 
wide corridors running around the Hall, while one does 
not have that sense of a vast, unsocial, cavernous space 
that might be expected, The building, indeed, seats about 
(a little under) three thousand persons, thus according in 
accommodations considerably with the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The stage, in a noble alcove, electric lighted, is 
fitted with rising seats for chorus and orchestra, and a 
large Roosevelt organ is built into the west wall. Over all 
extends the broad sweep of the curved ceiling, in ivory and 
gold, with faint rose patterns, and electric lights inset into 
it, aud taking the place of that obsolete theatrical obstruc- 
tion, a dependent chandelier. The acoustics promise to be 
extraordinarily fine. 

The coloring of the whole interior is uniformly ivory, 
gold and pale rose; the fronts of the balconies is in a flat and 
simple treatment adapted to these tones. The whole effect 
of the Hall’s interior is brilliantly luminous, yet not glar- 
ing and not over-lighted: and it realizes as a principle in 
its architecture that few modern concert halls do—that an 
auditorium for musical entertainment well may be made 
restful to every sense, and free from details of architecture 
or coloring that—often quite inadve:tently—distract and 
divert the mind and exert a certain subtle influence on the 
nerves militating against pleasure in a concert. 

The Hall has every facility for entrance and exit. There 
is a large foyer upstairs. The structure is fireproof through- 
out. 

Into the other sections of the building in which it and 
Recital Hall (already in active use), Chamber Music Hall, 
the apartment for public dinners, the incomplete extra 
hall, on an upper floor, the lodge rooms, studios, and the 
like, this description will not enter, as it is prepared in 
special relation to the Music Festival, beginning on Tues- 
day next, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, and continuing 
through four evening and two afternoon concerts till Sat- 
urday evening's performance of “Israel in Egypt” ends 
it. The presence of Mr. Peter Tschaikowsky, the eminent 
Russian composer and conductor, imparts additional in- 
terest. to the occasion. The names of the artists taking 
part and the outline scheme of concerts have already been 
printed here. The complete programs for the several days, 
now issued, are given herewith. The formal dedication 
of the Hall, it will be seen, occurs on Tuesday afternoon, 
when Bishop Henry C. Potter will makothe oration and 
suitable music, including the Old Hundredth and the 
National Hymn, will be sung, followed by Berlioz’s * Te 
Deum.” 

TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 5TH, 1891, AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
“ Old Hundred.” 
ae ee eee Beethoven 
Oration, Dedication of the Hall, 

By the Right Reverend Henry C. Porter, D.D. 
National Hymn, ** America,” 
SE, IE ec icnetihndadieenioeg sonosenensssee . Tschaikowsky 


Conducted by the Composer. 
| aS RE Age NN Re AE SS: MA ee 


Berlioz 
(First time in New York.) : and 


For Tenor Solo, Triple Chorus and 
; Orchestra. 
SoOLoist—Mr. Italo Campanini. 
” WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 6TR, AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
* Elijah,” Oratorio for Soli. Chorus and Orchestra.. Mendelssohn 
SOLOISTS: 
Frau Autonia Mielke, Miss Anna L. Kelly, Frau Marie Ritter- 
Goetze, Herr Andreas Dippel. Mr. Thomas Ebert, Herr 
Emil Fischer, Mr. Bushnell. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 6TH, AT7 O’CLOCK. 

ee ed 
Grand Finale, Act II. * Figaro,” 
Mrs. Mielke, Miss De Vere, Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, Messrs. Dippel, 
i Reichmann, Fischer and Bebrens. 

Suite No. IfI, for Orchestra......... ........s.c.ceece Tsachaikowsky 


i , Conducted by the Composer. 
Air from “ Esclarmonde” 


SEE eee. Massenet 
Qe Mlle. De Vere. 
Air from * Le Roi De Lehore,”..... ..........00.0.0. 000s -Massenet 
_ Herr Theodor Reichmann. 
Prelude and Finale, from *Tristran and Isolde,”........ Wagner 


, (Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze, and 
Soloists:~ Messrs. Andreas Dippel, Theodor Reichmann, and 
Ericson Bushnell. 
Two A Capella Choruses:) 
a. Pater Noster, P 
b. Legend. — ) , 
(New. Firsttime in America.) 
Conducted by the Composer. 
“ Sulamith,” a Camtata........ 2... ...0. sees Leopold Damrosch 
For Soli. Chorus and Orchestra. 
Soloists: Mrs. Antonia Mielke and Mr. Andreas Dippel. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9TH, AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
Fifth Sympbony,. C Minor. ....... cssccceescliscncecccesece Beethoven 
SIT canthoscbivescscteresoecedgccts Walter Damrosch 
Tschaikawsky 


ite spbods” steals ndalekatacen Tahaikowsky 


Concerto for Piano with Orchestra, B Flat Minor, Op. 23, 


Tschaikowsky 
Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. 
(Conducted by the Composer.) 
Prelude, L * Pp, Peiaesbets 
Flower Maiden Scene, Act I1,f > °Te#fal 
For s1x Solo Voices and Female Chorus. 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs Toedt, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Kronold, Mrs. Alves, 
Mrs. Morris. 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 9TH, AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
“Ierasl in Egypt.” Oratorio.........5..-s00 secnessasseccescs Handel 
For Soli, Double Chorus and Orchestra. 


seccocs Weer 


Soloists: 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Toedt, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer, and 
Mr. Bushnell. 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


TuE Republican National League held its fourth 
annual convention, at Cincinnati, April 22d, and elected 
as president James S. Clarkson, late First Assistant Post- 
master General and vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The resolutions adopted indorsed 
the Administration in both its foreign and domestic pol- 
icy, aS wise, statesmanlike, courageous and patriotic; 
approved the action of Speaker Reed and the Republicans 
in the House in compelling the House to transact public 
business; re-affirmed the wisdom of the principle of pro- 
tection, and also of such reciprocal trade with the coun- 
tries of America as would enlarge the American warket 
without increasing the competition, which tends to lessen 
wages and degrade labor: opposed any attempt to debase 
the currency, but insisted on such increase as would satisfy 
the demands of trade and commerce; opposed the distinc- 
tion of vested interests, but recognized the necessity of 
protection against extortion: praised the soldiers and sail- 
ors; favored restriction of immigration; expressed the right 
of every citizen to a free ballot; and magnified the position 
and power of the Republican press of the country. 


....President Harrison’s tour was extended through 
Texas to California. He was greeted at El Paso, Tex., by 
the Governor of Chihuahua, and a representative of Presi- 
dent Diaz, of Mexico, and expressed his interest in Mexico, 
giving an assurance that the United States did not wish te 
extend its territory either North or South. From there on 
to San Diego and then to California, he was greeted every- 
where with applau-e, and the reception at Sau Francisco 
was exceptionally fine. 


....The deadlock at Albany over the bill to investigate 
the Canal Cemmission continues, altho a bill has been 
iatroduced with the approval of Governor Hill providing 
for such an investigation by a committee (two Democratic, 
two Repnblican and one Independent) to be nominated by 
the Governor. The Republicans claim that this is directly 


* in the interest of the Canal ring, and hold firm totheirown 


bill. 


....There has been more rioting and bloodshed in the 
coke regions in Pennsylvania consequent on the eviction 
by the sneriff of some of the strikers. There has also been 
trouble with strikers in Detroit and among some Italians 
iu New York, and many strikes are threatened for May Ist. 


.... United States Senator John H. Reagan, of Missouri, 
has resigeed to become Chairman of the State Railway 
Commission. Horace Chilton has been appointed in his 
place. 


...-A murder iu New York recalls those committed at 
Whitechapel in London, and seems to have been by the 
same man. The police are doing their best to find him. 


....President Harrison's sister, Mrs. Bettie Eaton, and 
her niece, were thrown from a carriage in Cincinnati and 
the former mortally injured. 


....The Bering Sea case before the Supreme Court at 
Washington has been postponed to October on account of 
the illness of Justice Bradley. 


...Ground was broken for the Grant Monument at 
Riverside Park, New York, April 27tb. 





FOREIGN. 

....The natives of Portuguese Guiuea on the west coast of 
Africa, south of Senegambia, have revolted, slaughtered 
the Portuguese officers and soldiers and raised the French 
flag. The native king of Gambia, a British colony lying 
between Dutch Guinea and French Senegambia, on being 
remonstrated with by an envoy of the British Governor 
for certain depredations, seized the envoy, cut out portions 
of his cheek and thigh, and sent him back to Bathurst as a 
warning to future envoys. Both England and Portugal 
have taken steps to restore order. Th Boer expeditionin 
South Africa, for the purpose of forming a new republic, 
has been disowned and discouraged by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, which has also yielded the demand of England 
for opening the Pungwe River on the east coast to British 
ships. Tnere has been an outbreak in Madagascar which 
will have a tendency to strengthen French inflaence in 
that island. 


....The Newfoundland Premier, Sir William W hiteway, 
presented the case of the Colony at the bar of the House of 
Lords. The objections to Lord Kautsford’s Coercive bill 
were presented, and the claim made that all the questions 
that can be raised by either party under the treaties be 
submitted to unconditioned arbitration; that meanwhile 
an act be passed authorizing the execution for this year 
of the modus vivendi, and that furthur progress of the 
Kautsford bill be deferred until the passage of that act, 
and that the present arbitration agreement should not 
Operate beyond the lobster question without obtaining the 
prior consent of the colony. On these conditions the beliet 
was expressed that the excitement would be allayed, while 
the pressing ef the bill would only increase trouble. 


.... The Budget submitted to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, shows an ex- 
cess of £1,756,000 over the surplus that had been expected. 
Of this sum £900,000 came from internal revenue on alco- 
holic spirits, £456,000 from tobacco, and £375,000 from beer. 
The net reduction of the debt was £6,512,000, making a 
total of more than £30,000,000 under the present adminis- 
tration, while the yearly charge for the debt has been re- 
duced from £28,000,000 to £25,000,000. Estimates for the 
coming year showed a revenue of £99,480,000 av expendi- 
ture of £88,440,000. 

... The British forces in India have driven the Mavipu- 
ris back to the hills, and have probably succeeded in quell- 
ing the rebellion. 





....The insurgents at Chile have defeated the Govern- 
ment forces at Iquique, and are reported to be gathering a 
fleet about Valparaiso. 


....Count von Moltke died suddenly of heart failure at 
Berlin, in his ninety-tirst year. 








THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


THE Grant Monument Association fittingly chose Mon- 
day, April 27th, the sixty-ninth anniversary of General 
Grant’s birth, to break the ground for the monument on 
Riverside Park. It was a perfect day, and the large con- 
course of people realized more than ever the beauty of the 
site chosen as the last resting-place of the General-Presi- 
dent. All of the Grand Army Posts were ordered out, and 
as one after another met at the Park, they formed and 
marched by the tomb, each lifting his hat out of respect 
for the dead, who lay there sleeping as calmly as when, on 
the night of battle, conscious that he bad done all that 
human skill could do, he left the achievement of success to 
the brave men who now filed past him. The platform was 
filled with invited guests, among whom were present Mrs, 
Grant and other representatives of the family; Secretary 
Nob'e, Gen. Morace Porter and others; while near by the 
seats were filled with officers of the army, Generals How- 
ard, Sickles, Butterfield, Dodge and others, including, 
especially, Colonel Parker, so well known as a member of 
General Granv’s staff. 

Socn after the appointed hour Mr. Charles Collis, chair- 
man of the Monument Association, gave a few fitting 
words of welcome, and then followed the “Star Spangled 
Banner’”’ played by the band and sung by a large chorus. 
As the audieace joined in many a suldier’s voice was heard 
in the familiar music. General Freeman, department 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic for New 
York, gave a short address, and the Rev. Dr. Clark Wright, 
the chaplain of the Department, offered prayer, closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer, in which a great many of the 
assembled company joined. 

It was interesting to see the character of the assembled 
company. It was not fashionable, but on every hand were 
grave, earnest men and women who had rested from the 
duties of the day for a little while to do honor to one to 
whom all bad owed so much. 

After the prayer General Freeman introduced the orator 
of the day, Gen. Horace Porter. We give below a few ex- 
tracts from his address, the whole of which were well 
worth giving had we space, in its clear setting forth of the 
General’s history, and in its expression of the sources of 
his power. As the orator paid his tribute to the calmness 
that never yielded to excitement, and made the statement 
that he never uttered an oath, more than one comrade 
who had fought under him and now did honor to him 
ejaculated *‘ That’s so.” 

At the close of the address General Freeman broke ground 
for the monument, using an elegant silver spade made 
for the occasion and bearing an inscription enumerating 
the chiet events of General Grant’s life. 


CENERAL PORTER’S ADDRESS. 


* Sixty-nine years ago to-day there was ushered into the 
world a being who was destined to stand pre-eminent in the 
history of his country, and whose fame was to reach into the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Most of the conspicuous charac- 
ters in history have risento prominence by gradual advances, 
but Ulysses S. Grant came before the people with a sudden 
bound. Almost the first sight caught of him was in the blaze 
of his camp-fires, and the flashes of his guns those wintry days 
and nights in front of Donelson. From that time until the 
crowning triumph at Appomattox he was a leader whose name 
was the harbinger of victory. From the final sheathing of his 
sword till his ashes were laid to rest in yonder tomb he was the 
chief citizen of the Republic and the great central figure of the 
world. 

“The history of his \ifesavors more of romance than reality; 
it seems more like a fabled tale of ancient days than the story 
of an American citizen of the nineteenth century. As light and 
shade produce the most attractive effects in a picvure, so the 
singular contrasts, the strange vicissitudes, of his eventful ca- 
reersurround him with an interest which attaches to few char- 
acters in history. 

* His rise from an obscure lieutenant to the command of the 


veteran armies of the great Republic; his transition from a. 


frontier post of the untrodden West to the Executive Mansion 
ef the Nation; his sitting at one time in a little store in Galena, 
not even known to the Congressman from his district; at another 
time striding through the palaces of the Old Worid, with the 
descendants of a line of kings rising and standing uncovered in 
his presence [applause]; his humble birth 1n an obscure town 
scarcely known to the geographer; his agonizing illness and 
courageous death in the chief city of the country he had saved, 
with a Nation's prayers breathed in his behalf from every pul- 
pit and fireside in the laud. These are some of the features of 
his marvelous career which appeal to the imagination, excite 
men’s wonder, and fascinate all who make a study of his life. 
**General Grant possessed in a striking degree all the charac- 
teristics of a successful soldier. His methods in warfare bore 
the stamp of originality and ingenuity. His success depended 
more upon his powers of invention than adaptation. The fact 
that he has been compared at times to nearly all the great com- 
manders of history is the best proof that he was like none of 
them. [Applause and laughter.] His self reliance was oneof 
his most pronounced traits. He assumed the gravest responsi- 
bilities with their attendant risks without asking any one to 
share them. He had a fertility of resource and a faculty of 
adapting the means at hand to the accomplisbment of bis pur- 
poses, which contributed in no small degree to his success. 
Both his moral and physical courage were equal to every emer- 
gency in which he was placed. Never undaly elated by victory 
or depressed by defeat, he was calm amidst excitement, patient 
under trials, and never in his life uttered an oath or impreca- 
tion. His habits were simple, and he enjoyed a physical con- 
stitution which enabled him to endure every form of fatigue 
and privation incident to military service in the field. While 
possessing a sensitive nature and a singularly tender heart, he 
never allowed his sensibilities to interfere with the stern duties 
of the soldier. He knew better than to attempt to hew rocks 
with a finely tempered razor; he realized that paper bullets 
should not be fired in warfare; he felt that the hardest blows 





brought the quickest results, and that more men died from dis- 
ease in sickly camps than frou shot and sheliin battle. [Ap- 
plause.} He had a knowledge of topography which seemed to 
be intuitive, and never became confused as to locality. He ex- 
hibited a rapidity of thought and action in the field which ena- 
bled him to move troops in the presence of an enemy with a 
promptness which has rarely, if ever, been equaled. There was 
a spur on the heel of every field order he sent. He had no hobby 
as to any particular aim of service. He naturally placed his 
main reliance on his infantry, but made a more vigorous use of 
cavairy than of the generals of his day, and was judicious in 
regulating the amount of bis artillery by the character of the 
country in which he was operating. 

“So brilliant was his career as a soldier that we are too apt 
to overlook the successes he achieved as a statesman; but when 
we sum up the events of his Presidental terms, their magnitude 
is such tbat they challenge comparison with those of any other 
Chief Magistrate since the formation of the Government. Time 
permits only a brief allusion to them upon an occasion like this.’, 


After enumerating the various perplexing questions of 
the day, General Porter, continued: 


‘*He began his Administration by declaring that he should 
have ‘no policy of his own to enforce against the will of the 
people.’ 

* In his first inaugural address he urged measures which led to 
the passage of ‘an act to strengthen the public credit,’ which 
gave to the world an official pledge of financial honesty. 

* His first annual message earnestly recommended the Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing of the Indians, and his policy resulted 
in placing them onrTeservations, treating them as wards of the 
nation, preventing wars, and saving vast sums of money. 

**He recommended and gave his active support to securing 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and the next year was able to proclaim its formal adop- 
tion and the re-admission of ail the States to the Union. 

**He urged a radical reform in the Civil Service, and in the 
face of the most persistent opposition organized the first Civil 
Service Board. 

“Upon the breaking out of the Franco-German war he so 
clearly defined by proclamation our rights and duties te both 
beligerents that we were enabled to avoid all foreinn entangle- 
ments and complications. 

‘During the siege ef Paris he instructed the Minister he had 
sent there to extend the protection of the American flag to peo- 
ples of all nationalities who were without the protection of a 
flag of their own,an act which saved much suffering and Iess, 
and gained world-wide commendation. 

“ By firmness and untiring efforts he wrung from Spain am 
ple apologies and reparation which had long been withheid, 
brought about a settlement of the Alabama Claims and the San 
Juan boundary question, signalizing thereby his distaste for 
war, his love of peace, inaugurated the principle of arbitration 
in international disputes and taught the world its grandest les- 
son in the history of diplomacy. 

“During his Administration, so big with events, reconstruc- 
tion became an accomplished fact, the two oceans were united 
by our great transcontinental railways, taxes were reduced 
over $300,000,000,the national debt was reduced over $450,000,- 
060, the interest on the debt from $160,000 000 to $100,000,000, and 
the balance of trade was changed from $150 000,000 against the 
country to $130,000,000 in its favor. 

“ At the close of his eight years of honest, earnest labor, he 
leit no unfinished work to turn over to his successor. There 
Was peace within our borders, peace with all the world, and the 
name of America stood higher on the honor-ro)! of nations than 
it had ever stood before. 

“His unbounded generosity to friends, his nmagnanimity to 
foes, will be remembered as long as manly qualities are hon- 
ored. He never tired in giving unstinted praise to worthy sub- 
ordinates for the work they did. After Sherman’s successes in 
the West he wrote him: * How far your execution of whatever 
has been given to you to do entitles you to the rewari I am re- 
ceiving you cannot know as well us I.’ 

“At Appomattox he spared Lee the humiliation of surren- 
dering his sword, compiled with his request in letting his men 
retain their horses to work their little farms,and when our 
trooys began the firing of salutes he at once suppressed them, 
saying, *The War is over, the Rebels are our countrymen‘again, 
and the best sign of rejoicing after the victory will be to abstain 
trom all demonstrations in the field.’ 

“Two months atter the War he recommendod his chief antag- 
onist, Lee, for amnesty and pardon, and when the attempt was 
made to have Lee and others indicted and punished for treason, 
and Lee wrote to him asking protection, General Grant took the 
ground that Lee and his men could not be tried for treason as 
long as they obeyed their paroles, and made So vigorous a pro- 
test that the suits were soon abandoned. 

“Even the valor of his martial deeds was surpassed by the 
superb heroism displayed when attacked by fell disease, when 
the hand which had seized the surrendered swords of countless 
thousands was no longer able to return the pressure uf a com- 
rade’s grasp, when the voice which had cheered on to triumph- 
ant victory the legions of America’s manhood could scarcely 
call for the cooling draught which slaked the thirst of a fevered 
tongue, when prostrated on a bed of anguish lay the form which 
inthe New World had ridden at the head of conquering col- 
umns, in the Old World had been deemed worthy to stand with 
head covered and with feet sandaied in the presence of princes, 
kings and emporors, 

“His remains were borne to their resting-place by the tender 
hands of his own veterans. As the funeral train wended its 
solemn way to Riverside, the flag which had neyer been lowered 
in his presence dropped to half-mast, as if conscious that his 
strong arm was no longer there to nold it to the peak; the na- 
tion stood within the shadow of an overpowering grief, and a 
sorrowing people wove their garlands of eternal farewell. 
Distant lands, uniting in our grief, hung out their emblems of 
mourning, and even historic Westminster flung wide its portals 
as if to let the spirits of England's illustrious dead listen tothe 
distant funeral march of a brother in greatness. 

* Noeffort of human hands can add a single laurel to his brow; 
all the honors earth can give have been bestowed upon him: but 
the people whom he served have resolved to fashion a tomb 
worthy of his ashes, and rear in monumental rock a fitting trib- 
ute to his fame. 

**We have assembled to-day on this selected site to take the 
steps preliminary to the work. The Department Gommander of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, commending the veterans 
who so often followed their illustrious ehief to victory, has been 
charged with the task of removing the first sod. 

* The monumental sepulcher erected here will be the shrine 
at which American pitriots wiil worship. Generations yct to 
come will pause to read the inscription on its portals, and the 
voices of,a gratefni people wili ascend trom this consecrated 
spot as incense rises from holy piaces, invoking blessings on the 
memory of him who had filled to the very full the largest meas- 
ure of human greatness and covered the earth with bis renuwn.” 
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THE CASE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


THE interest in the revision of the Westminster Stand- 
ards is quite overshadowed by the case of Professor Briggs. 
Ia a few weeks the General Assembly will be in session 
in Detroit, and the amended Confession will be before it 
for consideration; but little or nothing is being said 
about 1t, The whole attention of the Church is directed 
to the possible action of the Assembly on the election 
and inauguration of Dr. Briggs as Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary. That this is 
amatter of more immediate importance than the 
amending of the Confession is to us quite clear, from 
whatever standpoint it is viewed. 

The consensus of opinion, both of the press and the. 
presbyteries, asks the General Assembly to take such ” 
action in relation to the inauguration of Professor Briggs 
a3 shall tend to preserve the purity, peace and prosper- 
ity of the Church. A large number of the presbyteries 
have adopted memorials to the Assembly expressing 
this desire, among them those of New Brunswick, 
among whose commissioners are President Patton and 
Professor Green, Cincinnati), Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Zanesville, Allegheny, and Carlisle. The Presbytery of 
Carlisle expresses the opinion that Dr. Briggs’s inaugu- 
ral address tends to ‘‘ weaken in the minds of the mem- 
bership of our churches and congregations the authority 
of Holy Scripture.” The Presbytery of Lackawanna 
asks that the Assembly positively refuse its approbation 
of the appointment. The Presbytery of Genesee de- 
cleres the opinion, after considering Dr. Briggs’s inau- 
gural address, that the Assembly should refuse to con- 
tirm his election. The action of the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore is a formal protest against such confirmation. 
On the other hand, a proposition condemning the posi- 
tion of Dr. Briggs was defeated in the Presbytery of 
Cleveland. These utterances show that the presbyteries 
feel that this is a case demanding the earnest attention 
of the Assembly, and the taking of such action as the 
character of the address and the interests of the Church 
shail be found, upon examination, to require, 

The press of the Church is equally solicitous. While 
The Evangelist is a warm friend ofthe Professor, and 
regards his views as within the proper limits of tolera- 





tion, The Observer, of New York, The Presbyterian and 


Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, The Presbyterian 
Banner, of Pittsburgh, The Interior, of Chicago, and The 
Mid-Continent, of St. Louis, are opposed to him. The 
Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, is not pronounced 
on either side. 

Bat the most remarkable discussions in the case bave 
come from professors in other theological seminaries of 
the Church. Prof. Herrick Johnson, of McCormick 
S2minary in Chicago, has most vigorously defended the 
position taken by Dr. Briggs, insisting that he is not a 
disguised rationalist, but is simply open to the charge 
of discussing a subject of vital moment in an 
‘‘incomplete, unguarded and extreme way.” Pro- 
fessors Evans and Smith, of Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, have issued a thick pamphlet, con- 
taining an argument by Professor Evans designed 
to show that the fact of divine inspiration is consistent 
with fallibility of Scriptural statement, and that the 
conclusions of the best Christian scholarship cannot be 
safely rejected; and a paper by Professor Smith contend- 
ing that the idea that inspiration implies inerrancy in- 
volves very grave consequences, The two papers are 
strong pleas for such liberty in the Church as Dr. Briggs 
has exercised, and add immeasurably to the gravity of 
the issue now thrust upon the Church. It is said that 
two other professors iu I.ane Seminary arein sympathy 
with Dr. Briggs. Evidently, he will have vigorous cham- 
pionship in the General Assembly. The action of 
the presbyteries and the voice of the press both 
show that the importance of the case is appreciated. The 
Church must make a stand now or never for the integ- 
rity of its faith. If it allows the challenge of Dr. Briggs’s 
inaugural address to pass unheeded, men will have with- 
in its pale about as much liberty for destructive criticism 
as they would care to exercise outside it. In the delib- 
erate opinion of Prof. Wm. Henry Green, of Princeton, 
‘*Kuenen and Wellhausen need ask no more for the in- 
troduction of their wildest speculations than the removal 
of the barriers which Dr. Briggs would throw down.” 

Dr. Herrick Johnson raises his voice in protest against 
trying Dr. Briggs by clamor. It is a timely protest; but 
it needs to be urged also upon the attention of Dr. Briggs’s 
frieuds. Quite as much of the needless vociferation 
comes from that side as from the other. The best way 
for all parties to approach the question in the General 
Assembly is in a calm, judicial frame of mind. In this 
attitude the commissioners wili be prepared to do justice 
both to Dr, Briggs and to the cause of sound doctrine. 
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MR. CLEVELAND ON SILVER. 


Silver question to a Missouri Democrat, State Treasurer 
Stephens, and through Mr. Stephens a report of what he 
said has been given to the press. According to this re- 
port Mr. Cleveland announced that ‘“‘mature deliberation” 
had changed the views he expressed in his February let- 
ter against the free coinage of silver, and stated his pres- 
ent position in the following language: 

“Tf I should be elected President in 1892, such a bill (free 
coinage) would not reach me till 1894, as Congress would 
not meet till December, 1893. Sothat is a bridge we had 
better not attempt to cross uptil we come to it. What 
would be bad for the country at the present time might be 
a necessity in 1894. As the volume of business increases, 
it is necessary to increase the currency. The amount of 
the present per capita should be increased, but changes 
should be made gradually. When the law was passed pro- 
viding for the coinage of $2,000,000 a month, I feared the 
result, for I thought it would prove an injury to the busi- 
ness interests of the country, for the time at least. How- 
ever, the law proved a benefit, for, coatrary to my opinion, 
the country was ready for a change. When the present 
law, providing for 34,500,000 a month, was passed, I thought 
the measure too radical, and that it might have the effect 
of driving gold out of the country; but in this | was mis- 
taken. With the rapid strides the country is making, it is 
impossible to say what financial measures we may be ready 
for in 1894,” 

The accuracy of this report bas been denied by Mr. 
Cleveland. In a statement written by him and given to 
reporters for publication, he saya there are ‘‘ amplifica- 
tions and mistakes” in the report, some things attributed 
to him were said by others, and some “‘ inferences seem 
to be drawn” which are “‘ unjustifiable.” But while Mr. 
Cleveland has taken the trouble to write out carefully 
this very qualified denial, he does not say that he did 
not give utterance to views opposed to those of his Feb- 
ruary letter. He simply says he has “‘ neither the time 
nor disposition carefully to eliminate such errors of 
memory as Mr. Stephens has evidently fallen into.” If 
the report really misrepresented his position un silver 
he could have said so clearly and unmistakably in half 
a doz:n words. He has not done so, but simply speaks 
of “‘ errors,” ‘* wrong inferences,” ‘‘ amplifications,” etc. 
It is not doing him an injustice, therefore, to assume 
that while the report of the interview does not give his 
language, it does give in substance his ideas. 

These ideas come with startling force to the Anti- 
Silver admirers of the ex-President in this neighbor- 
hood. They had counted on him as the unswerving 
apostie of sound money. He had never given any 
double or dubious utterance on this subject. His Feb- 
ruary letter to the New York Anti-Silver meeting, de- 
nouncing the Free Silver bill as inviting the “ gravest 
perils” and ‘free, unlimited and independent coinage” 

















as a ‘‘ dangerous and reckless experiment,” had assured 


them that he was to be counted on, under all circum- 
stances, as a sturdy opponent of the silver craze. All 
through the East the letter was hailed as a brave and 
manly utterance; but it was received with dismay in 
the South and Southwest, where the Democracy is prac- 
tically solid for free silver, and serious doubts were 
raised by party organs in that section as to the possi- 
bility of making Mr. Cleveland again the Democratic 
standard-bearer. 

It now seems as tho the Free Silver Democracy took 
the February letter a little too seriously. It is on record 
that a certain man, in business for himself as a politician, 
after having given utterance to his views in very vigorous 
language and feeling that the character of their recep- 
tion was doubtful, thoughtfully added: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
them’s my sentiments; but if they’re not liked they kin 
be changed.” Mr. Cleveland tells his friends of the 
South and Southwest that the sentiments of his February 
letter can be changed if they’re not liked. But he made 
one mistake. He omitted to tell Mr. Stephens not to 
publish them in the East. Thcy are, it is evident, not 
intended for the latitude and longitude of New York or 
Boston, but for those of St. Louis or Atlanta. Here in 
the East, the February letter was to be our staple for 
consumption; while in the South and West the Stephen’s 
interview was to serve as the chief pabulum. 

It is a truly grand spectacle the ex-President pre- 
sents as the great Democratic colossus with one foct 
planted in the East and the other in the Southwest, a 
more dazzling combination of precious metals than the 
famous image of Nebuchadnezzar. The South and 
Southwest are to do homage to the giant leg of silver 
stretched out to them; while the Bast is to gaze admir- 
ingly at the great foot of gold set solidly on Manhattan 
Island. Mr. Cleveland may do very well as a statue in 
picturesque pose before the country; but statues, it 
must be remembered, are devoid of running qualities, 
which are. of prime importance in a presidential candi- 
date—of the Grover Cleveland stripe. 

What has occurred since February to change the con- 
viction of sound financiers as to the dangers of free sil- 
ver coinage? Absolutely nothing. What has changed 
Mr. Cleveland’s views. Nothing, except the criticisms 
of his party in the South and Southwest. Is the coun- 
try likely to pin its faith to a man of such an accommo- 
dating turn of mind on a subject of vital national con- 
cern—a man who talks against free silver in February 
and for free silver in April; who is one thing to day and 
another thing to-morrow; whose convictions, given 
after a long silence, are changed by ‘‘ mature delibera- 
tion”? Does the country want a weathercock for the 
White House? We think not. 
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THE DEFECTION OF LLANTHONY ABBEY. 


THE report to which we have previously referred, that 
during the absence of Father Ignatius in this country 
the sheep which he left behind in Llanthony Abbey have 
been carried off by the Catholics, proves to be correct. 
Some fifty of the nuns have gone. Whether the monks 
have gone too seems to be not quite certain. At any rate, 
Father Ignatius, nowhere, refu:es to believe that he 
has been left quite alone, and that he will find nobody 
to welcome him when he returns. This, however, is 
certain, that the sisters have gone off in one drove, and 
very likely a part or the whole of the brothers have also 
gone to the Church of Rome. 

The interest in this defection is in the reason of it. 
Father Ignatius says that he is not at all surprised that 
the poor women were discouraged and driven out of the 
Church of England after they had suffered a great dep- 
rivation. The bishop of the diocese had refused to 
send them a priest to administer the Blessed Sacrament 
during the recent holy days of Good Friday and 
Easter, Being thus denied and feeling themselves 
out of sympathy with their own Church they turned to 
the Church of Rome. They made a mistake, says 
Father Ignatius, They should have been more pa- 
tient. When he was there he had always been able to 
find some priest (for be it remembered that he bimself 
had been denied priest’s orders) who was willing to 
celebrate the Blessed Sacrament; butin his absence no 
one was found andthe bishop neglected them, and re- 
fused them, and so, in their distress, they were over- 
persuaded and left the Church. 

Now there are two or three things to be said about this 
occurrence. In the first place, what an infantile view of 
Christianity has been taught by Father Ignatius to these 
simple women! They have been taught that they cannot 
please God, that they cannot receive spiritual food, that 
they cannot grow in goodness and in the favor of God un- 
less they are fed at stated times with the bread and 
wine which have been transformed into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. That is, they have learned that 
they cannot get the favor of God, and they cannot grow 
in grace by prayer, by righteousness, by service, by fel- 
lowship, by the reading of the Scriptures, and by all the 
means of grace which God gives to the soul, unless they 
partake so often of the Blessed Sacrament. To them the 
ceremony has taken the place of a religious life. They 
have been immured in walls, taken out of their active 
homes, set to dreaming about religious things, and 
taught how blessed j: i3 to have the privilage of doing 
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nothing but cultivating their religious life, while shut | dise of hope was the day when he should drive his one 


up where they give it but little activity and do little if 
any kind of work, but are left to grow morbid and un- 
healthy in the most unnatural life of a nunnery, Un- 
der these circumstances it is not strange that their 
hunger for ceremonies has led them where they can 
get all they want of them. The fault is not so much 
with them, as with the misguided man who brought them 
together and thus taught them. 

But, what are we to think of the man, who having 
established this colony of celibates, and having taught 
them a doctrine which is not the doctrine of his own 
Church, which is repudiate¢ by his Church, and for 
which he is under the displeasure of his ecclesiastical 
authorities, and who has then left them unguarded, un- 
instructed, or misinstructed, to go just where his own 
teachings logically sent them? If, as he seems to 
think, it-is a great misfortune and a gveat error that 
these fifty women have been led into, then where was 
he that he allowed it to be done? Where is the proper 
place for a monk if not in a monastery? He could have 
provided them with the Blessed Sacrament if he had 
been there. They were deprived of it because he had 
gone; because he had taken up a mission in the United 
States and had not supplied the kind of spiritus] food 
they wanted while he was away. With his belief what 
a burden will rest on his conscience for their perversion, 
until at least he himself follows them, which we pre- 
sume he will do. 

Once more, how much confidence can be put in the 
spiritual instructions of this man who calls himself a 
Father and a monk, and who proposes here to set right 
all the errors which he finds in the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to catechise its clergy and to distrib- 
ute censure and praise? Are we likely to accept him as 
a judge and divider over us, whose own followers whom 
he left in Llanttony Abbey have gone in a flock to the 
Church of Rome as soon as he left them? How much 
money are we going to give him to build up the broken 
stones of his establishment? Is he not left in a most 
deplorable position, discredited in his own Church at 
home, refused ordination, in rebellion against his bishop, 
establishing a brotherhood and a sisterhood against the 
law of his Church, leaving them for a few weeks, while 
they secede to the Roman Church, and meanwhile here 
going about as an apostle and teacher, at fifty cents a 
head for admission, raising money to build his Abbey 
while distributing kicks and curses on each side of him 
as he goes through our land? We are not surprised to 
have it announced that even the long-suffering and 
liberal-hearted Bishop Potter finds it hard to allow him 
to continue his work in this diocese. 
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THE SATISFIED HEART. 


It is the dream of life, the illusion of tbe many, the 
achievement of a few blessed ones, visibly blessed, 
blessed inwardly and outwardly, their blessedness to be 
seen and felt in the calm and peace of their lives. What 
is the satistied heart that brings with it this blessing, 
and how may we have it? 

Most of us start with what seems the common-sense 
view that the satisfied heart is the heart whose desires 
are all gratified. Ab, what a trap that philosophy is to 
catch souls in; for indeed it is a dry, poor heart, and 
not worth very much, which does not keep far ahead in 
its desires of all possible gratification. Children gener- 
ally start with this notion that the supreme good is the 
gratification of their desires. They do not like to be chil- 
dren, because they imagine that as long as they are they 
cannot do what they will, They are eager to be older, 
principally because they imagine that years will set 
them free to grasp the immeasurable bliss of having 
what they want. 

Alas for these dreams! Life’s lesson comes in the 
stern and twofold answer that desire never can be ap- 
peased by indulgence, and that if it could be the joy 
and zest of life would be forever fied. What is a 
satisfied desire but one that is stuffed, gorged, so full 
that it has lost the life and interest which once made it 
thrill with passion. Our desires fill us with healthy hap- 
piness only as they remain unsatisfied and give a joyful 
impulse to life which bears us on in glad and inspiring 
progress, It is thus that desire fills the heart with noble 
yearnings, fires the mind with noble ambition, and im- 
pels us toward great achievements. The author of 
** Rab and his Friends,” the brilliant Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, said in his latter days that it made Heaven 
brighter to him to think of his unsatisfied desires. That 
he was glad there still remained some great books for 
him to read for the first time, some peaks that he had 
not climbed, some music that he bad not heard, some 
pleasures that he had not tasted. This is the language 
of the satisfied heart, but not of the heart satistied be- 
cause it has lost the stimulus of desire. When we begin 
to feel that we are full, our prayers all answered, our 
wishes all gratified, nothing more to ask for, it is a sign 
that the end is near. It is time to cry; It is enough, 
now let me die. The heart is not satisfied in this way. 

Nor by indulgence. If that is the game we play for 
happiness, it will elude us forever. For desire flies 
while indulgence creeps. The beggar that wanted, yes- 
terday, only the dole of a shilling is wretched as ever 
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black steed in glory, rides out of the gate wishing it 
were three tandem. No result ean be great enough or 
high enough to appease a heart whose dream of bliss lies 
in the indulgence of its wants. We are not made to be 
satisfied in this way. Human wants and desires do 
their work as wants and desires, They end as they be- 
gin, wants and desires forever. 

Yet the satisfied heart is not one whose desires are 
suppressed and which has learned to look on life 
with cold indifference. Christ gives the heart free- 
dom. He grants full play to the affections. He 
tells us to love, love broadly, generously, nay, 
even with devotion and passion. What else does 
that praise of love in chapter xiii of I Corinthians 
mean? But to the word love he joins the word 
obey. Love freely, generously, deeply; but love in obe- 
dience, But this obedience is not imposed after the 
fashion of the military commander in the stern yoke of 
command. It is the obedience involved in love itself, 
and which combines with love to result in the new and 
distinctly Christian principle of consecration. Conse- 
cration is self imposed obedience, and not outside dom- 
ination. ; 

All Christian obedience is consecration of this kind. 
It subjects the desires to the free and happy control of a 
restraint that is part of the man’s own Christian nature. 
It does not press hard on him, but springs joyfully 
out of him. It makes him bappy just as it does to use 
any other of his great powers, It satisfies him; not, 
perhaps, all his desires and wishes,but it satisfies 
him, and sets his heart at rest because it beats in the 
bosom of a man who is at peace with God and with 
himself. The consecrated heart is the satisfied heart, 
and it is the only satisfied heart that can beat in the hu- 
man breast. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 


THE Sunday-school asa distinctive agency abroad has 
been brought very little into notice. Its work has been 
so quict, so much in the ordinary line of church activity, 
that comparatively few have had their special attention 
called to it, and still fewer have thought of it as a field 
for direct organization. The development of our Sunday- 
school Associations in America has led, however, to the 
consideration of plans for a corresponding development 
abroad. We have learned here that such institutions 
increase their usefulness just in proportion as they are 
well directed and advantageously assisted. 

In these days when so many of our brightest and most 
thorough scholars are putting their best efforts into the 
study of Sunday-school methods and the preparation of 
Sunday-school literature, both special and general, it 
becomes of the greatest importance that the results of 
those efforts be brought within the reach of the greatest 
possible number. Thus the work of the various associa- 
tions is not merely to see that Sunday-schools are started 
but that they are kept up tothe mark of the best attain- 
ments. Especially is this necessary in lands where the 
Sunday-school is as yet either unknown or in its infancy. 
To fill this need an attempt was begun in a quiet way 
about thirty-five years ago by Mr. A. Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn. His plan was to come into communication 
with those interested in Sunday-schools in foreign 
lands, and render them every assistance in his power, 
Carrying on the work chiefly by correspondence, he 
consulted with them as to the methods, brought to their 
attention useful books and helps of every kind, and 
whenever necessary for starting an enterprise or help- 
ing one over ahard place, raised the needful money. On 
every hand he met with cordial appreciation, and the 
work grew upon bis hands. Assistants were found who 
gladly gave time and labor freely and these were formed 
into committees, each having charge of a certain field, 

In 1878 the Society was incorporated under the name 
of the Foreign Sunday School Association, and its work 
assumed a more systematic form. At first attention was 
specially directed to France, Germany, Holland and 
Italy; but with the progress of the years the work has 
widened, and aid has been rendered in establishing 
Sunday-schools in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Japan, China, 
India, Africa, Cuba, and the neighboring republics of 
South and Central America and San Domingo. 

Annual reports of societies, magazines, missionaries, 
travelers, are all questioned as to possible openings for 
work. When there is no one with whom correspond- 
ence can be opened, a colporteur or other Christian 
agent is hired to go through the section, investigate, 
and, if possible, start a school, but, ordinarily, some 
one is found, either a missionary or a pastor, who is 
overjoyed to find help in that department of his work. 

The chief obstacle met with is the dearth of suitable 
literature for children. A Sunday-school without some- 
thing of a library is very weak, and tho the Foreign Sun- 
day School Association is not a publishing society, it has 
been able to secure the publishing of ‘‘ Christie’s Old 
Organ,” ‘“* Saved,at Sea,” * Tip Lewis and his Lamp,” 
** A Peep Behind the Scenes,” ‘‘ Lost Gip,” “ Alone in 
London,” and ‘“*A Candle Lighted by the Lord,” some 
in fifteen different languages, reach'ng an aggregate of 











to-day with a fortune in his lap, The boy whoge para- 
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The annual cost of carrying of the Society is only six 
thousand dollars. Most of its labor being unpaid, a 
personal offering for the study of the Bible, and the op- 
portunity opening before it are unlimited. It is doing a 
grand work under the loving care of Mr. Woodruff, not 
merely in starting and encouraging schools, but in bring- 
ing workers here together, and it deserves the most 
cordial support of all. 


<< 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF MEN. 


DURING this week we have had the news of a terrible 
explosion of nearly three hundred tons of powder in 
Rome. We have been told that it caused the death of a 
score or two of men. That fact had a line or two in the 
cable dispatches. We also have been informed that ir- 
reparable damage was done by the destruction of old 
and beautiful glass windows and other objects of art. 
This news was expanded into long paragraphs of details. 
The men who died were unimportant and could be re- 
placed; the destruction of the glass was a lcss beyond 
computation and could not be repaired. Men are cheap; 
painted glass is invaluable. 

The dispatches have not misplaced the emphasis. 
They are right. It is true that there is nothing so com- 
mon and cheap a8 human life. Weare not talking now 
about the value of the human soul. Death does not in- 
terfere with that or diminish it. The soul did not lose 
any value by the explosion. It was only put in new 
conditions, and we may hope better ones. Itis of the 
value of the man or the glass to the rest of the world 
that we are speaking, and of which the practical and 
prosaic cable dispatches had to speak. These twenty or 
so of men, women and children who were killed by 
that explosion had no such value to us or to the world 
as had a great and beautiful thought permanently ex- 
pressed, so as to uplift the souls of men to sentiments 
of beauty or sublimity or truth. 

Menare cheap. What are they worth to the world? 
Perhaps a dollar or two dollarsaday. They know their 
life is worth little. They are willing to go into pois- 
oned jungles and on feverous coasts for the profit of 
half a cent on some object of barter. We will send them 
into black mines, and kill them by the scores with fire- 
damp, just to get our coal a dollar cheaper. We will 
bid them toil naked in the washings of Golconda or 
Brazil, and sink dead in their tracks, just to puta glitter 
in a girl’s ears. There is nothing so cheap 2s those very 
men for whom Christ died. 

Men are cheap, but thoughts are precious. It is not 
the men but their thoughts, if they had any; their lofty 
sentiments, if any survived them, that have any value to 
the world. Value is not in men, but in sentiments. Any 
thought or sentiment, that is higher than the average 
sentiment, becomes an uplifting power. The man dies; 
but his great thought or his noble and inspiring work, 
the record of his worthy life, lives and need not die. 
It may be in a book or it may be in a picture, or it may 
be in a window, but it has real value. A man who does 
not do any uplifting has no worth; he is cheap, let him 
die, He only counts one, but he has no weight, The 
cable was right, It isthe windows whose loss we right- 
ly persist in regretting, not the men. 





Editorial Ustes. 


WE add four pages this week to the regular number so 
as to make room for the articles on the Pratt Institute, of 
Brooklyn, written by officers of the school and by inde- 
pendent critics. The poems include a draft for one of his 
Marsh Hymns, by the late Sidney Lanier; an admirable 
Eoglish song by Louise Imogen Guiney; a quatrain by 
C. G. D. Roberts, and a brilliant spring poem by Maurice 
Thompson. Our contributors are Bishop Hurst, who writes 
about George McDonald and Father Lockhart as preachers; 
Agnes Repplier, who bas achieved great success in our 
monthly magazines, and who appears in our columns for 
the first time in an article on Children in Recent Fiction; 
the Rev. Joha H. Bernard, a leading Dublin preacher, who 
discusses the Inspiration of Holy Scripture; J. H. Hyslop, 
of Columbia College, who gives an account of the remark-- 
able investigations of Thought-Transferrence and Telep- 
athy; Henry J. Ford, of the Pittsburgh Gazette, who 
discusses Political Corruption; George P. Lathrop, who 
gives a Personal Defense; and Professor Ely, who treats of 
Government and Art under Socialism. The departments 
—religious, literary and scientific—are full and valuable. 





TwIicE bas Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle been destroyed by 
fire. Twice have its wood, hay and stubble been consumed 
and its gold, silver and precious stones been preserved and 
purified. Last Sunday the new Tabernacle was dedicated, 
a magnificent stone structure, with a great amphitheater 
of an audience room, and with two immense galleries. It 
will actually seat, we judge, some three thousand people, 
and it was overcrowded on Sunday last at the dedicatory 
services which occupied morning, afternoon and evening. 
In the morning Dr. Hamiia, of Washington, preached. In 
the afternoon representatives of all the Protestant denom- 
inations, and an editor of THE INDEPENDENT a sa rep- 
resentative of the union of all, gave their congrat- 





forty thousand volumes, 


plations, In the evening Dr, Talmage prencbed bis first 
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sermon in the new building from the text,“ What mean 
these stones?’’ The church has four holy relics. In the 
wall at the paster’s right four stones protrude from the 
wall. The upper was brought from Golgotha; the two 
below it are from Mount Sinai; while below them is a 
stone from Mars Hill. So we have tegether the Law, the 
Cross and the preached Gospel. Besices these one wili see 
on the church 4 great mortgage of $225,000, which would 
have been $250,000 if a subscription of nearly #25,000 had 
not been taken up on Sunday morniug. Dr. Talmage is 
the most popular preacher in the world, after Spurgecn. 
He preaches a very simple faith, and by bis earnestness 
and zeal honestly earns his fame, and does a vast deal of 
good. 


WE learn that a petition is to be presented to the direct- 
ors of the Me’ ropolitan Museum, of this city, asking that 
the Museum bé open Sunday afternoons. This petition, it 
appears, bas been circulated by the efforts of a pumber of 
young people connected with one of our churches, It is 
most seriously to be hoped that the prayer of this petition 
will not be granted. If the question of opening art col- 
lections on Sunday atternocn stood by itself it might not 
be worth while ssriously to oppose it; but it does not stand 
alone. If the Metropolitan Museum were opened at this 
demand tbere would be raised a clamor for the opening of 
theaters aod concert halls, and all sorts of places of enter- 
tainment, without regard to their moral character or in- 
fluence. These young people who are so zealous in behalf 
of the cause of the workingmen evidently do not under- 
stand the tendency of their efforts. We have, in all con- 
science little enough of Sunday Jeft; let us not fritter 
away what we have of it. The friends of the Sabbath 
must make a stand somewhere, and the best place to make 
that stand is against the opening of the Metropolitan 
Museum and all other institutions of like character. The 
very last wish that avy friend of the workiugman should 
have for him should be the introduction of the continental 
Sunday. Tbat means not rest for him, but work. In this 
matter we are persuaded that a great deal is asked for in 
his name for which he is in no wise responsible, and 
which be does not and would not ask for himself. We do 
not know how thoroughly the mature Christian sentiment 
of the city will make itself heard when the petition we 
referred to comes before the directors of the Museum: bat 
we are quite certain that the overwhelming Cbristian 
sentiment of this city is decidedly opposed to the opening 
of the Museum on Sunday. 


PERHAPS the most vigorous writer and thinker in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is J. H. Hopkins,D D. He 
is now retired from pastoral service and, with impaired 
heaith, is engaged in certain literary work in this city. 
He represents the highest Churehism in his denomination, 
and he has a hearty beliet that itis bound to absorh all 
other Churches, A paper to this ¢ffect is contributed 
by him to The Church Eclectic. He speaksof the changes 
in the American Episcopal Church itsalf during the cen- 
tury, which fitit to be, he thinks, the Church of thenation, 
and which have none of them been borrowed from the sects 
about. Here they are: 


* About 1814 the chanting of the Canticles in our service was 
first introduced, they having been always read in this country 
previously tothattime. The innovation was loud!y denounced 

as all subsequent improvements have been with similar noise, 
fairness and tury—as ‘popish.’ And since then there has been 
a cor stant succession Of improvements Pointed architecture, 
deep chancels, larger and more costly fonts, Jarger and more 
costly Altars, Altar-clotbs of various colors, and embroidered: 
more reverence in the ministration of the Holy Sacraments in 
the Church; the celebration of baptisms, weddings and funerais 
in Church, instead of in private bouses; the dropping of black 
gown and baads, and the preaching in the surplice instead; the 
revival of the offertory as a part of worship; the use of flowers, 

and altar-crosses. and lights, and vestments other than the sur- 
plice, the introduction of anthems, and a greater variety of 
hymns, and the getting the Organ and Choir down from a loft 
at the west end of the Church, totheir proper place in or near 
the Chancel, the introduction of surpliced choirs and choral 
services, and daily worship, and weekly Rucbarists, and some- 
times even daily celebrations; and the revival of tbe Religious 
Orders. Deaconesses, Sisters, and everso much more; all this 
growth and progress we have experienced within fifty years, 
and it is by no means ended yet. But did we get it, or any the 
least part of it, from the Protestant sects about us? Nay, we 
have borrowed absuiutely nothing from them. They have been 
incomparably more numerous, zeaious, wealthy, than we; yet 
vhey have modified our practice not at all.” 

The Catholic News is edited by John Gilmary Shea, the 
chief bistorian of the Catholic Church in America. We 
thinuk it safer, therefore, not to attempt to correct bis 
statements, but rather to ask questions. In a mention of 
our review of “* Keating’s Three Shafts of Death.’ lately 
edited in the Irish text by the Royal Irish Academy, but 
not yet translated into En«lish, our neighbor says, by way 
of criticism of statements made by our reviewer: 


“The Vatican cat the first font of Irish type and printed the 
first books in Irish characters. She fostered Irish literature 
when the English Government refused to create a professorship 
of Irish at Dublin.” 

Is this statement avcurate? Was not the first Irish type 
cast in London, eitber late in the reign of Elizabeth or 
early ia the reign of James I, in order to have Bedel’s 
Irish Bib'e printed in it, Bedel being a bishop of the Church 
of Engiand? And was not this same type mysteriously 
carried to Louvaia ia the trouoles following 1641, be- 
fore Bedel’s Bible was printed, so that the fir-t edition had 
to be printed in the Romantype? And was not this Irisn 
type used at L -uvain to print a catechism or two? And was 
not ‘** MacCartin’s [risb Dictionary”’ printed in this same 
type that had been cast for the Irish Bible? Is it not also 
a fact that the only Irish type that wus ever cast in Rome 
nnder the auspices of the Vatican, was cast in 1676, and was 
used for printiag O'’Molloy’s * Lucerna Fidelium’’? Is it 
not also a fact that this, waich is one of the most powerful 
coatrvversial booksin defense of the Roman Catholic doc- 











trine ever published, and printed entirely in the [rish lan- 
guage, never reached a second edition, and has never been 
translated? Is it entirely a delusion that after the defeat 
of James II, and when the attempted conversion of Irish 
Roman Catholics to Protestantism by means of the Irish 
Bible and the Irish language had begun, then the use of 
Irish was discouraged by the Catholic Church? Is it pota 
fact that in Protestant Wales and Protestant Scotland the 
old Celtic languages have not only held their own, but 
their literature hes greatly increased, and, at least in 
Wales, the number of those who speak those languages has 
multiplied, while the generally supposed more patriotic 
Irish Catholics, whose language is enriched by an extensive, 
avcient, unique and interesting literature, have allowed 
theirs to become, if not dead, at least nearly so? Cannot 
one now learn all sciences in Celtic Welsh, and can any- 
thing be learned in Celtic Irish? Perhaps we can be given 
some explanation of what appears to be a marked contrast 
in the care with which the clerzy of the respective coun- 
tries have cultivated their native tongues. 


THE Indian Witness, of Calcutta, has a paragraph iu 
regard to furloughs for missionaries, and repeats the state- 
ments not infrequently made that the idea of missionary 
service seems to have changed very materially within the 
past few years. Without passing unfavorable judgment 
in regard to any particular cases, and recognizing not only 
the necessity but the advisability of such furloughs, it calls 
special attention to the interfer-nce thus occasiored with 
the acquiring of such a complete knuwledye of the lan- 
guage andthe people as is absolutely essential to suzcess 
ful work among them. One fact is too frequently over- 
looked by those who make such comment, viz , that as the 
number of missionaries has increased so marvelously, the 
number needing furlough has alsoincreased. The result 
is that the proportion seems a great deal larger than it is 
in reality. We do not believe that there is any less conse- 
eration on the part of missionaries now than there has 
been at any time in the bistory of the work, or any less 
readiness to make the foreign a life work. . Instances occur 
of lamentable mistakes, but these are wonderfully few 
when the whole number is taken into consideration. The 
point, however, with regard to the time necessary to 
secure adequate preparation for the best work is undoubt- 
edly well taken, and may be profitably noted by those who 
imagine that the work of missions may be completed in a 
decade. Inthis connection we would call attention to a 
note inour column of Missions in regard to one of the 
reasons for backwardness in self-support among the Bap- 
tist Telugu churches, viz., the lack of a missionary force 
sufficiently strong to give the necessary time to the devel- 
opment of the native churches. Such a work requires ex 
perience, and an experience to be gained only by continu- 
ous service for years; it cannot be done by novices or by 
bastily trained men, no matter how enthusiastic or devoted 
they may be. 





THE shower becomes a downpour. First we had the re- 
port of the conversion to Rome of Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop, 
then of Father Ignatius’s fifty nuns; and now it is an- 
nounced that two of the students in the Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary in this city have gone over to the 
Catholic Church. This last conversion came just where it 
might have been expected, in that seminary. That semi- 
nary is notoriously High Church. It represents that wing 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church which detests the word 
** Protestant” in its name, and the Protestant doctrine, 
It feels a great deal more sympathy with the Roman 
Chureb than with its sister Protestant Churches. It 
makes its clergy priests, wbo offer a sacrifice when they 
celebrate the Blessed Sacrament, and in its mind the sin of 
schism is the greatest of ecclesiastical sins, a sin, not of 
the Courch of Rome, but of Presbyterians, Baptists, etc 
With this party it is a chief effort to prove that they have 
as regular, as good priests, and bave as real and regulara 
succession as the Roman Church. With such ideas fer- 
menting in their minds, teught to their youth, it is not 
strange that from that wing come the most of the converts 
to Rome. Werather wonder that they do not geta great 
deal more, and we also wonder that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church can consent to be represented in this city by 
a seminary exclusively in charge of this wing, and whose 
professors were busy getting signatures to a protest 
against Dr. Rainsford for allowing Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists to preach in his pulpit, just at the time 
when their own students were passing over to Rome. Pos- 
sibly they will learn that they bad better attend to their 
own fences instead of raising fences about their neighbors. 

THERE are two enterprises for putting up monuments in 
Les den in honor of the early settlers of America. The first 
of these was projeeted under the direction of the Con- 
gregational National Council, and provides a bronze tablet 
of large size, about six or seven feet, the largest but one 
ever made in the United States, to be placed on the outside 
wall of St. Peter’s in one of the vaults in which John Rob- 
inson was interred in 1625. The particular place selected 
is just opposite the site of the dwelling in which he lived 
and died, and where, perhaps, the Pilgrims met for worship. 
It will be a worthy memorial of the eminent and far-seeing 
pastor of the Leyden Pilgrims. The expense will not be 
less than $2,500. Of this sum 31,200 has been contributed 
by the committee of the Council. The Congregational 
Club of Hartford gives $400 more; Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn, 
and other gentlemen from Vermont, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, Iilinois and Wisconsin, 
have desired their own section of the country represented 
and have made liberal contributions, leaving a little over 
$500 still to be collected. Further contributions from those 
who desire to be represented in this work should be sent 
to Prof. George E. Day, of New Haven. The tablet will be 
on exhibition at the Broadway Tabernacle in this city 
(De. Taylor's), for a few diys before it is shipped for Am- 
sterdam, on the 9th of May. The ceremonies connected 
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with the public unveiling at Leyden will be on July 24th, 
following the meeting of the International Congregational 
Council in London, and will be attended by members of 
that Council—the American delegates, Leyden pastors, the 
civil authorities, and the professors of the University. Ec- 
clesiastical bodies, theological seminaries, and uviversi- 
ties and colleges of the United States affiliated with the 
Congregational National Council, are invited to be present 


_by their delegates. 


. WE give this week generous space to an account of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. This is not an advertisement, and 
there is no advertising money in it for THE INDEPENDENT. 
It was suggested simply by the value and importance of 
the work done by this Institution for the young men and 
women, the boys and girls of Brooklyn and the region 
about. Mr. Charles Pratt, who bas given all the money 
necessary for carrying out the institution, and who sup- 
plies out of hisown funds three-fourths of the expense, the 
other fourth being received in tuition, is doing a work 
which is an honor to himself and a magnificent example to 
the benevolence of the country. Here is a case in whicha 
man has put, not simply money but brains into bis work. 
He has acquired Jarge wealth in one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the country, that of coal oil, and then he has looked 
about to see in what way he can make his money useful to 
the world. He finds the best way to be in education; and 
that education he offers to everybody, tothe poorest, to 
the children of the public schools, education that will fit 
them for life, that will make them wage-earners, tbat will 
give them competence in artisanship, and will make their 
labors creditable to themselves and theircountry. He has 
provided for the extension and the continued support of 
the institution. Not only so, but be bas put at the head 
of the institution his own son, who is giving bis life to the 
work of developing this institution and instructing the 
people. It is one of the most admirable and beautiful 
cases of a well considered and thoroughly elaborated be- 
nevolence that we know of, and we are sure that our read- 
ers will be profited by seeing what the institution does, 
Some of its departments have already been duplicated in 
other cities, and in this day of technological institutions 
a description of this Institute deserves careful study. 





GENERAL VON MOLTKE, Marshal of Germany, was born 
October 26:'h, 1800, and was therefore in his ninety-first 
year when he died Friday night last. Such was bis vigor 
that he walked home the same evening from the Reichs- 
tag and lay dying while all Germany was still as ready 
asever to fight again under his lead. Just such a soldier 
the world has never seen, tho it is more than likely that he 
was the great type of thesoldier of the coming age. EKar- 
lier than this century he was not possible. In this age he 
was possible only because he was able to penetrate as none 
but minds of the highest order do the effect modern prog- 
ress might have on the art of war. Yet the personal ele- 
ments in his case amounted to much. He was a mau of 
wonderful self-control, and from the first hai lived to live 
long and be young when he was old. He was past his 
sixty-sixth birthday when he fought his first battle in the 
field, and past seventy when the splendor of his genius 
fulmined over France. . Yet even he was the culmination 
of a system of natural training, partly in schovls and 
partly in barracks, that was begunin 1813, by Stein and 
Scharnhorst while Prussia lay in collapse, and which had 
another representative in the great minister General von 
Roon, who was toasted by the then King William after 
Sedan, as having sharpened the sword which Moltke 
wielded. To Germany Moltke has left two legacies: an 
army sound in every limb, disciplined, martial, absolutely 
free from sham, and the General Staff—the most wonder- 
ful preduct of Prussian military and political genius com- 
bined, and raised by von Moltke to its present standard 
only by his remarkable gifts as a military instructor, gifts 
whose fruit may prove as useful to Germany now that he 
has gone, as his genius for organization and his match- 
less strategical powers have proved already. 


WE have received from the Kev. Amasa B. McMackin, 
of Logansport, [nd., a criticism upon our most distin- 
guished and eminent contributor, a part of which we print. 
He says: 

I read, with great interest, the article by your eminent con 
tributor, the Reverend Levi Philetus Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity, 
in your issue of the l6th, entitles ‘The Inner Meaning of It.” 
The arguments presented therein by Dr. Dobbs (the euphony of 
this distinguished name lingers long in thought and hearing) 
are most cogent and pellucid. It seems almost the act of an 
ingrate for one who looks eagerly for the appearance of these 
wisdom-mirroring productions from this facile and fertile pen 
to attempt to take from or add to, the stores of erudition con- 
centrated and localized in his contributions to your columns. 

But, sir, that | presume, in a small way, to venture to sug- 
gest an emendation, is only because that in your columns first 
appeared the notice of the marvelous fact that Doctor Dobbs 
had actually made a slip in ascribing the line, 

“ The ripe grass tangles the traveling foot,” 
to one who wrote it not,and that 1 may pay my humble meed 
of praise to one whom I have long admired from a distance. 
Understand me, sir, [ write not to reflect upon your distin- 
guished contributor, nor upon your own probity, nor upon your 
own devotion to the em nent exegete and doctor of divinity— 
ought [ to use capitals?—but to save Doctor Vobbs from the 
necessity of making an explanation which it must otherwise 
become him to make, relative to his exegesis of the second mem- 
ber of the first jine of the text of the second exegesis made in 
his valuable and suggestive paper. The line is: 
“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe.” 

Mr. McMackinu then ventures to criticise Dr. Dobbs because 
he suggests the interpretation that the old woman lived, as 
it were, iu her shoes, being so proud of them as to neglect 
the proper care of her children. Me suggests that that 
interpretation would require the plural shoes instead of 
the singular “‘shoe.” This utterly irrelevant criticism we 
pass by, and allow him to conclude as follows: 


But the thought fundamantal to this (no doubt rather auda~- 
































cious) letter, Mr. Editor, is this, that in consideration of the fact 
that the authorized version of the text uses the singular—‘shoe,’ 
and not the plural shoes, it seems to me that Doctor Dobbs has 
wholly missed the most probable exegesis of this important 

Ic sewms to me, sir, that the text,and particularly the 
term upon which the interpretation turns, i.e,, shoe, if critically, 
I mean in the higher and hterary sense, examined, forces us to 
the conclusion that the “old woman” (in deference to the usus 
loquendi, I would prefer “ lady”) had been by some grievous 
mishap (upon which I need not enlarge) bereft ot one pedal ex- 
tremity and at least a part of the concomitant “limb.” You 
see, sir, that this theory (plainly contained, in esse, in the text) 
was entirely omitted in the paper of the Doctor’s. That so lucid 
a thinker, so precise and accurate an exegete could have over- 
looked a conclusion so patent, is incredible. 1 will not under- 
take the exegesis which will suggest itself at once to your read- 
ers. Nor can I but conclude, that the manuscript must have 
gone through the hands of a redacteur, who, with more pre- 
sum ption than honesty, must have suppressed, for some motive 
known best to himself, or might it be suid, herself? the obvi- 
ously correct rendering of this now celebrated passage. Under- 
stand. sir, I do not reflect upon the Editor of Tar INDEPENDENT, 
nor upon the Doctor himself. I simply propose to you the in- 
terrogation which has disturbed my rest, that justice may be 
done, and that, if the offender can be discovered, he be dealt 
with summarily. 


Werresent the imputation. No one has ventured to play 
the redacteur either to the poem or to Dr. Dobbs, and our 
correspondent goes utterly amissin attempting to correct 
the learned Doctor. What Dr. Dobbs was after was the 
moral lesson enshrined in the line quoted. There is no 
moral lesson in the fact that one foot had been bitten off 
by ashark or something. How much more striking the 
waroing drawn from feminine vanity, contemplating the 
old woman’s small shoes, than the mere arid fact that she 
wasacripple. Dr. Dobbs has the true secret of exegesis, 
and those who merely pluck the gadding vines of his style 
cannot hope to scale his moral altitude. 


ON a previous page we give an account of the ceremony 
which begins the construction of a worthy memorial tomb 
over the body of the great soldier of the war which quelled 
the Rebellion. From General Porter’s eloquent and beau- 
tiful tribute to bis memory we bere cull the passages which 
best characterize General Grant: 

“Tf there be one word which describes better than any other 
the predominating characteristic of his nature, that word is 
loyalty. He was loyal to his friends, loyal to his family, loyal 
to his country, and loyal to his God. This trait naturally pro- 
duced a reciprocal effect upon those who were brought into 
relations with him, and was one of the chief reasons why men 
became so loyally attached to him. Many a public man has 
had hosts of adherents who clung to bim only for the patronage 
dispensed at his bands, or being dazzled by his power became 
blicd zealots in a cause he represented, but perhaps no other 
man than General Grant ever had so many personal friends 
who loved him for his own sake, whose affection only strength- 
ened with time, whose attachment never varied in its devo- 
tion, whether he was captain or general or Presider, or simply 
private citizen.” 

The contrast between the private citizen and the great 
General and President is developed by General Porter ina 
very striking way: 1 

“He was created for great emergencies. It was the very 

magnitude of the task that called forth the powers which mas- 
tered it. In ordinary matters he was an ordinary man; in mo- 
mentous affairs he towered asa giant. When performing the 
routine duties of a company post there was no act to make him 
conspicuous above his fellow-officers, but when he wielded 
corps and armies the great qualities of the commander flashed 
forth, and his master strokes of genius stamped him as the 
foremost soldier of his age. When he hauled wood from his 
little farm and sold it in St. Louis, his financiering was hardly 
equal to that of the small] farmers about him, but when a mes- 
sage was to be sent by a President to Congress that would 
puncture the fallacies of the inflationists and throttle by a 
veto the attempt of unwise legislators to cripple the finances of 
the nation, a state paper was produced so profound in its rea- 
soning that it has ever since comnianded the worder and admi- 
ration of every believer in a sound currency. He was made for 
great things, not for little. He could collect $15,000,000 from 
Great Britain in settlement of the Alabama Claims; he could 
not protect his own personal savings from the miscreants who 
robbed him in Wall Street.” 
New York will hold the grave of General Grant as her 
richest trust, and will erect, we are sure, a worthy mau- 
soleum to cover his ashes, and there all our children will 
make their pilgrimage. 


....Perhaps courtesy required us to allow George Par- 
sons Lathrop to reply to our editorial on his letter explain- 
ing why he had joined the Roman Catholic Church. At 
any rate we have thought it proper to publish his answer; 
but we will not try to make any rejoinder to it. In sub- 
tance, he says that he was not an unbeliever, having been 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church when he was fourteen 
or fifteen years old, and having never given up his Chris. 
tian faith. We can only say that when we spoke of bim as 
making a belated study of the Christian faith, we did not 
speak unadvisedly. 1t was a matter of common knowledge 
among Mr. Lathrop’s friends that he was not in active fel- 
lowship and sympathy with any Church, whatever may 
have been his attitude as a boy. Our criticism upon bis 
first letter was that while it stated that he was convinced 
by the soucd reasons which the Catholic Church offered, 
it did not mention any. One can read his present article and 
find much said about reason, but not a single reason given. 
If he had only offered a few it wou'd have given point to 
his response. As it is we seem to be grasping air. 


+-.-'* When people are fooled they get mad,” says. Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew. He says they have been fooled about 
the McKinley Law by the Democratic hue and cry against 
it, and are finding out thatits results are going to be benef- 
icent and not ruinous. Some had come to believe, from 
the widespread misrepresentations of President Harrison, 
that he was a little man, and narrow in his ideas. But his 
recent remarkable speeches have opened the eyes of every- 
body. Mr Depew has just returned from a trip to the 
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representative men of all parties. Wherever we stopped,” 
he says, ‘‘ even for a few moments, there was universal 
expression of astonishment and admiration” for Mr. Harri- 
son, as “ presenting in his utterances a breadth of view, an 
astonishing versatility and a felicity of expression which 
are accepted as exhibiting the highest qualities required 
for a Chief Magistrate of this great nation.” He predicts 
that Mr. Harrison will be renominated without serious 
opposition, and will be returned for a second term. 


....-Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, has been visiting Jamaica, that den of 
emancipated Negroes who have been free two generations, 
which it was prophesied would be given up to heathenism 
and cannibalism as soon as the slaves were manumitted by 
the English. He has been actually holding a teachers’ 
institute there, lecturing to one body of seven hundred 
black teachers who are engaged in educating the youth of 
tbat forsaken island. He reports them as well behaved, 
happy, fairly frugal and decent people, eager for education 
and humbly prosperous. The richest man in Jamaica is a 
Negro. And these Negroes were left to themselves pretty 
much and have not had the care and incitement which our 
American freedmen have had. We bave no reason to fear 
what two generations will do for the Negroes of America. 


.... he refusal of Judge Carpenter, of the United States 
Court in Boston, to allow General Butler to proceed with 
a case in which he was counsel, seems to have been, so far 
as the reports show, a purely arbitrary proceeding. When 
General Butler insisted upon his right to be heard he was 
forcibly ejected from the room. It does not appear that 
General Butler had been suspended, nor that he had been 
conyicted of contempt of court. We do not understand that 
Judge Carpenter had any right on the ground of personal 
prejudice, or any assumed private grievance, to thrust a 
counselor of the court out ot the court-room. It seems to 
be a case where the judicial conduct requires explanation 
or investigation. 


.... It has taken forty-two years of hard work and a force 
of writers unexcelled in number and ability to produce 
weekly such issues as we are now printing. Never in the 
history of THE INDEPENDENT have we had such praise as 
during the past few moaths. Our plans for the future 
embrace attractions which we think will surpass anything 
we have done in the past. One of the best-known scholars 
in this country, a dcctor of divinity, also a doctor of laws, 
a settled pastor, and one of the most popular and elcquent 
platform speakers iu the country, in a letter just received 
in regard to our last week’s issue, says: 

The paper Is a great one this week. It gets better and better 
as the years go on. 


....The Hon. J. S. Clarkson, who has been First Assist. 
ant Postmaster General, is the new president of the Na- 
tional Republican League. He is an astute politician, and 
understands as thoroughly, perhaps, as any other Repub- 
lican, the drift of sentiment. He does not believe that it 
will be wise for the Republican Party to act as tho victory 
were certain in 1892. He believes that the Party should 
put forth its best man and its best effort. From what he 
says there seems to be very little doubt that he thinks 
President Harsison is the best man. He says in pure intel- 
lectual ability Mr. Harrison is second to no living Amer- 
ican. 


....-President Harrison’s speeches have been quite equal 
in freshness and felicitousness'to those of President Lin- 
coln, Horace Greeley and Mr. Blaine. They have placed 
him before thecountry in a new light, tho his daily speectes 
as a candidate ought to have prepared everybody for 
speeches of a high character. He does not repeat himself, 
but has something new to say every time he speaks, and 
something, too, worth hearing. Withal what he says is 
said with almost inimitable gracefulness. The tour will 
add immensely to the President’s popularity which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarkson, is the only thing that prevents 
him from being an almost ideal candidate. 


...-l¢ is very curious, indeed, that the voting in the 
Methodist conferences thus far, with one exceptiov, turns 
out to be null and void. The constitutional question, it 
seems, was not presented and voted on in the constitutional 
way. Wedo not know whois responsible. It was not the 
fault of the GeneralConference, Itseems incredibly stupid 
that conference after conference should have voted on the 
question, ‘Shall women be eligible,” etc., instead of voting 
on a proposition to change the Restrictive Rule, giving the 
change in the exact words intended. We do not suppose 
the proposition can again be submitted to these confer- 
ences. ° 


....Ex-Governor Foraker, of Ohio, seems to like to play 
the réle of insulting or being insulted by somebody, par- 
ticularly the President of the United States. When Mr. 
Cleveland held that office he posed as a martyr to presi- 
dential insult, and recently before the National Republi- 
can League he tried to say a witty thing at the expense of 
President Harrison. Mr. Foraker belongs to a class of 
men for whom we have no admiration. He has been retired 
from active political life in Ohio, and if the public con- 
venience is consulted he is not likely to be recalled from 
his retirement. . 


... The representatives of Newfoundland have been 
heard at the bar of the House of Lords in London, and 
have indicated the compromise they are willing to make 
with regard to the French question. Weare surprised at 
the liberality of their proposition. It would seem to be 
almost identical with the proposition made by Lord Kuuts- 
ford himself. They are willing to accept the modus vi- 
vendi for a year, and to be represented before the Board of 
Arbitration, provided all questions are submitted. We 
make no doubt that the Imperial Government will accept 
the compromise. 


...-A man who has been long enough in public life to 
become Governor of.a State ought to know how to hold his 
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Oregon, indulged in some foolish talk about putting him- 
self out to receive President Harrison, and when it was 
published was naturally mortified, and said he would not 
have had it go to the public. fer the world. It is noticeable 
that he is the only one of the Governors whose States the 
President has visited who was in the least discourteous. 
The Southern Governors were as attentive as could te 
desired. 


.... The only incident that has occurred to mar the pleas- 
ure of the President’s notable tour was the news he re- 
ceived at San Francisco on Sunday of a serious, perhaps 
fatal, accident to his sister, Mrs. Betty Baton, near Cin- 
cinnati, while driving home from church. It is to be hoped 
that the black shadow will not again fall upon the Presi- 
dent. His house has been truly a house of mourning, 
several of his relatives having died, and the deepest afflic- 
tion having fallen upon three members cf his Cabinet and 
more recently upon his private secretary, Mr. Halford. 


-... Let apy one who can match this innocence of the re- 
maining ‘‘ twin relic,’ by like innocence found in a non- 
Prohibition city. Topeka has the hoy. His mother had 
been reading to him something in which the word saloon 
occurred, ‘*What’s a saloon?’ asked the Kansas boy. 
‘“‘A place where they sell beer and liquor.” The next 
morning she overheard him tell the information to his 
younger brother: “Saloon, Hueston, a place where they 
sell beer and likkerty.”’ 


.... The hand of Governor Hil is to be seen in the deter- 
mined and solid opposition of the Democratic Senators at 
Albany to an investigation into the management of the 
canals. These canals cost well-nigh $3,000,000 a year, and 
the general suspicion that this expenditure has close 
relation to party advantage makes an investigation 
specially appropriate. Democratic opposition only increases 
the suspicion, and it is to be hoped that a rigid investiga- 
tion will be secured. 


.... With great pleasure we priut this week a draft found 
among Mr. Lanier’s papers for one of his Marsh Hymns. 
It is not to be considered as a finished poem, and he would 
of course have straightened out the rbymes bad he lived, 
before publishing, for no man was-more exact about such 
things. But it is an admirable specimen of the material 
out of which poems are made. We hope to print very scon 
a similar draft for a sonnet. 


...- Senator Reagan, of Texas, has followed the example 
of Senator Edmunds, and resigned his seat in the Senate, 
to accept the chairmanship of the Texas State Railway 
Commission. He is an able man, and we are sorry the 
Senate is to lose his services. His retirement was hastened 
by personal reasons, among which is .ncrea*ing deafness. 


-...-Ex-Senator Blair, who is about to sail for his post as 
Minister to China, was given a notaple farewell dinner in 
this city last week. We have no doubt Mr. Biair will be 
cordially received in China, and that he will do his countiy 
good service in Peking. He goes with the best wishes of 
everybody. 


-...Some of our New York papers have wasted columns 
of space the past week over the fact that Dr. Talmage has 
shaved off his whiskers and appears with a pertectly 
smooth face. Itis cruel of him to spoil so many carica- 
tures. 


..--The Presbytery of New Orleans has met and has dis- 
cussed education and condemned the evils of intemperance 
with great vigor, but not a word has it had to say on the 
murder, by a mob, of eleven helpless persons. 








SOLOMON says in the beginning of Ecclesiastes that 
* allis vanity.’”’ But that is in the beginning of the book. 
At the end he speaks a wiser word when he tells us that to 
fear God and keep his commandments is the whole duty of 
man. Surely that is not vanity. . 


...-1f we were to judge from half the world we should 
say that Solomon was right in calling all vanity. The girl 
who jumped from the ferryboat because life was a disap- 
pointment agreed with him. So did the man who ruined 
an honorod name and disgraced his family by embezzle- 
ment, and then shot him:elf. To him all was vanity. 


.... Your dear child, growing up well instructed, loving 
its parents, diligent in studies, full of affection and hope, 
is not vanity. A family all helping each otherin love is 
not vanity. The life of Abraham Lincoln, or of George 
Washington was not vanity. The great and good who are 
the honor of the commonwealth are not vanity. The 
Church of Christ, working to redeem the world, is not 
vanity. The life of Jesus Christ was not vanity. Solo 
mon’s first thought was wrong. 


.... Disappointed selfishness is always vanity. It cannot 
be anything else. Selfishness issureto be disappointed, 
That is its nature. It narrows the mind of him who in- 
dulgesinit. Seeking pleasure for one’s self does not secure 
pleasure, Solomon went to work the way to find vanity 
when he was getting himself great riches, men singers and 
women singers for himself, all the delights of the sons of 
men for himself, wisdom even for himself. People who do 
that do not live a life worth living. It will always disap- 
point them. 


..-Progressive helpfulness is never vanity. The happi- 
est people in the world are those who think least of them- 
selves and are always helping other people. A working- 
man who careg only for his wages and does not care to do 
good service for those he serves is a discontented work-~ 
map, for he takes no interest in his work. We are told of 
the Master that he went about doing good. That was char- 
acteristic of him; that is wbat he came for and what he 
constantly did till he died for others. Therefore, his life 
was not vanity: and the Church is not vanity, because 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIES ON DR. BRIGGS. 


THE spring meetiugs of the presbyteries have been very 
largely occupied with the discussion of Dr. Briggs’s position 
and in memorializing the General Assembly in regard to 
his appointment in Union Theological Séminary. 

Among these memorials that of New Brunswick Presby- 
tery calls for a consideration of the propriety of disapprov- 
ing his appointment. Several members opposed the overture 
as uncalled for, but it prevailed. 


The Philadelphia Presbytery petitions for a disap- 
proval of the election ‘‘ with intent and effect that said 
election should be considered not complete, and that 
the directors of the Seminary be enjoined to report to 
the next Assembly the grounds upon which they consid- 
ered the appointment of Professer Briggs in harmony w.th 
the Standards of ourChurch”’; Philadelphia Central peti- 
tions the Assembly to take cognizance of the matter and 
“in its wisdom to consider whether its disapproval of the 
election be not advisable, or to take such other steps as may 
be required in the premises”; the Nebraska requests an 
investigation of the views and teachings of Professor Briggs 
and if they are found not to be in harmony with the truth 
to withhold an approval of his election; the Genesee re- 
8 ives that “itisthe judgment of this presbytery that in 
view of his recent inaugural address the General Assembly 
should refuse to confirm the election of Professor Briggs;”’ 
the Lackawanna, (Penn.) peti ions the Assembly positive- 
ly to refuse its approbation and confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of Professor Briggs until it shall thoroughly 
examine his views of the inspiration, infallibility and iner- 
rancy of the Bible, and be satisfied that his belief and teach- 
ings are in accord with the Standards of the Churcb; the 
Cincinnati asks the General Assembly ‘‘to take such act‘on 
with reference to the deliverances of Professor Briggs as 
shall in its judgment be best adapted to preserve the peace, 
purity and prosperity of the Church’’; Duluth pe itions the 
General Assemoly to take steps toward a careful investiga- 
tion ot the theological views held by Professor Briggs; the 
presbytery of Red River, (Minn.), resolves (1) not to rec- 
commead any of our candidates for the Gospel ministry to 
pursue their studies at the Union Theological Seminary; 
and (2) to overture the General Assemly to take at its next 
meeting in May, the necessary measures to arrest the teach- 
ing of German rationalism in such Seminary, which is 
nominally under the control of the General Assembly; Pueb- 
lo (Col.) overtures the General Assembly to require of 
Union Theological Seminary their reason for effecting the 
inauguration of Dr. Brigg*; Springfield (ill.) overtures the 
General Assembly “‘to withnold its aoproval of Dr. Briggs 
appointment pending inquiry into the case by the general 
presbytery of New York’’; Louisville, (Ky.) requests the 
General Assembly to make such invéstigation and take 
such action as will “insure that the instruction of Union 
Theological Seminary will be safe for our young men, and 
that the high character of that institution be not impaired”’; 
Portsmouata (Oaio] overtures the General Assembly to 
withhold its approval of the election, to the end that such 
election may ot be made complete. 
Upward of forty presbyteries have taken action in the 
matter. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


As a result of evangelistic meetings held in Wash- 
ington for five weeks, by the Rev. E. P. Hammond, hun- 
dreds have professed conversion. 








..».There are now 306 Congregational churches in the 
State of Connecticut, indicating a gain of four during the 
past year. The total membership is 57,(37, of whom 39,091 
are females. 


.-.-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Northern), will meet in Detroit on Thursday, May 2ist. 
The Southern Assembly meets on the same date in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


..-»Dr. Munhall’s evangelistic work in Haverhiil, Mass., 
has closed very successfully. It was continued through 
five weeks, and asa result nearly seven hundred persons 
have professed faith in Christ. 


-.--T wo young students of the General Theologioal Sem- 
inary (£piscopal) of this city, have renounced the Protest- 
ant faitn and gone over to the Roman Catholic Church. 
They had been at the Seminary only three months. 


.... At the annual meeting of the American Tract Sccie- 
ty, beldin Washington on Sunday last, the report of the 
Secretary showed that the receipts for the year were, in 
round numbers, $305.000. The Society employed 151 colpor- 
teurs, who labored in 34 States and Tervitories and in On- 
tario, Canada. 


.-.-The General Conference of the Australasian Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church has just been held at Sydney. 
The Conference took action in favor of allowing ministers 
to be appointed to the same circait for more than three 
years in succession, if it should be found that there is no 
legal difficulty inthe way. These appointments are to be 
made only under exceptional circumstances. 


....-The Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the Congregational sta- 
tistician, is carly this year with his statistics—two months 
earlier than they have ever been issued before. According 
to the advanced summaries he has sent us, there are 4.823 
cburches, a net gain of 134 during the yéar; 4 619 ministers, 
a decrease of 21; and 506,782 memoers, an increaseof about 
15,000. Of baptisms there are 12 544 of adults and 9 869 of 
infants, the jatter showing an ircrease of over 1.000 and 
the former a decrease of about 1200. The total of benev- 
olent contributions is $2,267,386, indicating a decrease of 








130,651. The new Year-Book will be ready, it is expected, 
in June. 


.-- Since we last gave the vote of Methodist conferences 
on the woman question the foilowing returns have been 
received: 


Conferences. For. Against. 
Northern New York ...........-...-.+++ 48 163 
New England Southern................+. 65 65 
EE chs co cketes campagech Feehe 57 28 
iiss eda iad sais 23 14 
ROO § 0 0.65 sec we ohooheasdindtacgnetal oes 6 14 
I occu cnninncle condntcantepetades 5 16 
aes dna ok da kbhnnebarsmadin 64 26 
Previously reported ............- se-see- 1,748 2,163 

I inst tahedenk Side otaes 2,016 2,429 


.... The American Bible Society will celebrate its seventy 
fifth anniversary on the 13th and 14th of May, and arrange- 
meats have been made for a number of meetings commem- 
orative of its three fourths of a century of life and work. 
The first will be held at the Manager’s room of the Bible 
House on Wednesday May, 13th at two o’clock P.M., for 
an exchange of greetings between the Bible Society and the 
various missionary and other societies co-optrating with 
them. Wednesday evenisg at Chickering Hall there will 
be a public meeting with addresses by representatives of 
the British and Foreign Bible Societies, the Na‘ional Bible 
Society of Scotland, the Upper Canada Bible Scciety, and 
by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D.; on Thursday there will 
be a conference meeting in the morning and the seventy- 
fifth annual business meeting in the afternoon, both in the 
Manager’s room of the Bible House Admission to the 
public meeting will be by tickets, which can be procured 
free of charge at the Society’s salesroom, 4 Bible House, 
after May 4th. 

-.«. While attention is attracted to work for Mexicans in 
Mexico, there are thousands of them in our own States and 
Territories, with institutions accomwplishirg for thema 
most noble work. Among these is Del Norte College, Col., 
founded in 1883 with the special object of reaching the ten 
millions of Spanish speaking people on this continent. Pres’- 
dent Goodell says they are are now instructing a class of 
six bright promisirg young men, five of them Mexicans, in 
a somewhat abridged practical theological course, with the 
special purposeocf entering the doors that are ncw openirg 
on every hand. The influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
seems to be rapidly diminishing; not only are parents will- 
ing to send their children to Protestant schools but they 
are glad to attend the services. Two young men who were 
sent to the Roman Catholic University at Denver were £0 
dissatisfied with the course of instruction there that they 
felt compelled to change, and are now quite enthusiastic 
students in Del Norte College. Many of the Mexican stu- 
dents have come in under the influence of the Rev. F. M: 
Gilchrist, the Presbyterian evangelist, and are receiving 
under him constant training in evangelistic work. Once 
a month he sends them out through the valley, two by two, 
to hold services in the plazas and Mexican villages and 
sometimes in the large towns. During the two weeks va- 
cation at the holidays with their co-operation between 
twenty or thirty services were held, two or three every day, 
the audiences varying from fifteen to one hundred. Every- 
where the people received them gladly. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that to raise up these native helpers, and 
educate them for this work is an undertaking grand, in- 
spiring and full of promise. This native help is by far the 
best help and by far the most economical for the home mis- 
sion boards. All those who are acquainted with tne col- 
lege have strong faith that Providence has raised it up to 
be a potent factur in the evangelization of our Mexican 
brethren, and it ought not tosnier from the lack of means 
to carry on its work. 


.... The new Brooklyn Tabernacle is completed, and was 
dedicated on Sunday last. It occupies a lot 200 by 118 feet 
on thecorner of Clinton and Greene Avenues, is Komanesge 
in architecture, and built of Corsehill stone and rain- 
washed brick in red mortar. The roofs of the towers are to 
be covered with Spanish tiles, and the main tower, yet un- 
finished, will be 160 feet in hight. The seating capacity is 
5,500, in an auditorium elliptic in shape, and with two gal- 
leries, the general plan of the first Tabernacle having been 
followed very closely in the second. The shape was first 
suggested by Dr. Talmage himself, and was opposed very 
earnestly by a number of people, who declared that he 
could not be heard. Afterfuli consideration and covsulta- 
tion with one of the professors in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who approved the plan most heartily, it was carried 
out; and the result proved the wisdom of theidea. The 
ceiling is domed and paneled, the material beihg a patent 
fireproof wood in cherry c»lor and richly decorated. The 
magoificent organ, incased in ash, with columns, rises be- 
bind the pulpit, and above it is an arch highly ornamented 
in stereo-relief work. The windows are uoviformly of 
frosted crystal tinted with yellow, and give a mellow light 
throughout the whole vast auditorium. The Sunday- 
school room is so arranged that by raising a series of blinds 
it can be thrown open, and add a thousand more to the 
audience. Among the objects of special interest are the 
memorial stones brought by Or. Talmage from the East. 
These stones are set into the wall at the right of the organ, 
and are incased in stereo relief work. The top block is 
from Mount Calvary, and bears the word “ Sacrifice”; the 
stone below is from Mount Sinai, and is inscribed ** Law’’; 
and the bottom stone, bearing the word ** Gospel,’’ 1s from 
Mars Hill. In the morning there was a dedicatory service, 
with a sermon by T. S. Hamlio, D.D., of Washington. 
After the service, Dr. Ives, the churcn debt raiser, was in- 
troduced, and showed the entire cost of the building, 
organ and furnishing, to be $410.000 It was necessary, he 
said, to raise $50,000 at o: ce, to remove the mechanics’ lien 
and to pay other indebtedness. Subscriptions were taken 
up for $22000 In the afternoon there was a uoion service, 
called by Dr. Talmage a millennial service, participated in 
by representatives of various Protestant Churches. In the 
evening Dr. Talmage preached his first sermon. 





Missions. 


SINCE the time of Xavier (1542) and the work of De 
Nobili, De Britto and Beschi,a century and a half ago, 
Roman Catholicism has not accomplished much in India 
proper. In Farther India, especially Cambodia, Cochin 
China and Tonkin it has grown; but the churches of Mala- 
bar andthe Carnatic on the West Coast have remaine.. 
practically stationary, where they have not fallen back, 
under the ecolesiastical patronage of the Portuguese 
Crown. Iv 1860 the Belgian Jesuits under the orders of 
the Propaganda commenced work in Bengal, establishing 
the College of St. Francis Xavier at Caicutta. and in 1868 
Father Adrian Goffaet began a mission among the fever 
districts of the Hugli. In 1873 associates joined him, the 
work grew and became more thoroughly organized, and a 
large and central station was founded at Moropai, in the 
Sundarbaus, at the mouth of the Gangetic Delta. Then 
the work spread west to Midnapur, south to Orissa and 
Chuta Nagpur, then north again, including both Kols 
and Santals, and reaching the tribes of the Assam border. 
At Balasore they meet the Missions of the Free Baptist 
churches and at Darjeeling that of the Established 
Church of Scotland. While in Chuta Nagpur ana San- 
talia they find the Church Missionary S»ciety, the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Lutheran S.c’eties of Ger- 
many. The Month gives the following figures, showing the 
growth of the work: 

* Commencing in 1881, the first year for which we have exact 

figures, we find that the converts amounted to 16,149. In 1886, 
their numbers bad increased to 20,000, and in 1888, the year which 
may be laid to mark the first phenomenal success of the Mission, 
these had advanced to 53.281. The increase in the number of 
baptisms are even more remarkabie. In 1881. they numbered 878; 
in 1886, these had increased to 3,274, while in 1888, they reached 
the substantial total of 35,009.” 
The work is attracting much interest in Belgium, and is 
being put on a sound basis of education, an additional col- 
lege having been established at Da: jeeling and a theologi- 
cal school at Kurseong, in British Sikkim. 


....The Quinquennial Conference of the American and 
Canadian Bartist Telugu Missions was held recently at Co- 
canada, on the west coast of India nesr the Godaveri 
Delta. Nearly thirty of the Canadian and nine of the 
American wissionaries were present. A brief outline of 
the more general events of the five years showed that. 
12,562 had been baptized, or about 2 500a year; twenty-one 
cburches had been organized; fitteen men had been 
ordained; the number of native preachers had been in- 
creased by forty-four, and one new station had been 
opened. Regret was expre-sed at the lack of progress in 
self-reliance and independence ia proportion tothe growth 
in numbers, which was accounted for by (1) the poverty 
of the people, (2) the lack of a missionary force sufficiently 
strong to give time to the devélopment of the churches, 
(3) a disposition on the part of the missionaries to over- 
estimate the poverty of the people, and underestimate 
their anility to support their owa pastors. Four the proper 
development of the churches one of two things was essen- 
tial; eitner the boundary liaes should be contracted or the. 
missionary force increased. A paper was read on “Re en- 
forcements,’’ which showed that each missionary basa 
population of over 250,000, “‘who look to us and to us alone 
for the Gospel. Tais ought to be reduced to one man for 
every 50,000. Noman, even witn a large corps of native 
assistants, can do more than this. Hence the urgent 
necessity for large re-enforcements.”’ 


.... The Moravian Church having decided to establish a 
missionin East Central Africa, volunteers have offered 
and five pioneers are probably already on their way to Like 
Nyassa. The position selected is ju-t north of Lake 
Nyassa, at Rungwe in the Ukukwe country—a fine moun- 
tain peak, on whose fertile slopes there are several eligible 
sites for a mission station. The Livingstonia Mission, of 
the Free Caourch of Scotland, has stations quite vear to 
the south and west, but among different tribes; and the 
Berlin Evangelical Society is planning work among 
other tribes. The African Lakes Company, also has sta- 
tiors through the country, and through them goods can be 
carried to within two or three days’ journey of the proposed 
station. Thus commerce and missions go hand in hand, 


....-Evangelists of the Wesleyan Mission in China, re- 
port a faliing off in their sales of Caristian books. At 
firat they were disappointed, but on examination tound 
that one reason was that the towns were already supplied 
in a good measure. The tradesmen would say as the buoks 
were snown him, “I have that and that and that,’ and, altho. 
he might not have a full realization of wbat they meant. yet 
the fact of their being for sale everywhere was significant 
of a wonderful change. Another reason is found in the 
fact that as tue novelty of European travelers has worn cff 
European books are Jess of a curiosity. and the purchase of 
a copy means far more now than afew years ago. 


....The use of stereopticons on mission ground is he- 
comiog more and more z+neral, and especially in India is 
very advantageous. Dr. S. B Fairbank, ot Ahmadnagar, 
finds thar it enables bim to draw larger audiences, and 
reach them more forcibly ata tine when both men and 
women are free from tne labor ot the day. It appears also 
that a large portion of the attendants are women of all 
castes, whom it would be impossible to reach ia any other 
way. 


-.»-The political disturbances on the West Coast. of 
Africa do not affect mission e iterpri-es very materially. 
There are no Protestant missions in Portuguese Guinea, 
and the Church Missionary Society’s work at Bathurst, 
does not extend far enough up the river to feel the effect 
of the uprising. Tae increase of Freschb inflaence in Mada- 
gascar, consequent on the disturbances am»ng the Saka- 
lavas, is more serious in its bearing on mirsion work. 


...-ta Arabkir, Eastern Turkey, there bas been a series of 
meetings of special evangelistic interest, in which the Bap- 
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tist church has joined with very good results. This Bap- 
tist church was formed by the pastor, who came to Ameri- 
ca some years ago to raise funds for anew church building, 
and who, on his return, drew so heavily from the existing 
church as to imperil its existence. 


....There are thirty-one missionaries from America la- 
boriag tn Caina in connection with the China Inland Mis- 
gion. Of these twenty-three are from Ontario, Canada, 
twofrom New York, two from Illivois,one each from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Onio and Nebraska. 


....The Wesleyan: Missionary Society has appointed a 
missionary to explore Mashonaland, a section of Africa, 
just north of Matabeleland and lying in the bend of the 
Zambesi River. 








Archeological. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ERETRIA. 


BY JOHN W. GILBERT, 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


Tue Eretria of ancient Grecian history is now known as 
Aletria, or Nea-Psara, the latter name owing its origin to 
the Psariotes, who settled here during the early part of the 
present century. Excepting Chalkis, the present capital, 
Eretria, under varivus pames, has always been the leading 
town on the Eubcean Island. In 500 B.c. it was completely 
destroyed by the Persians under Datis and Ataphernes, 
because it had incurred the auger ot Darius hy assisting 
the Athenians in succoring Miletus, It was rebuilt in time 
to be represented by seven ships in the naval engagements 
of Artemisium and Salamis. At the battle of Piatza also 
Eretria farnished a considerable number of hoplites. After 
the freedom of Eubce: from Athenian dominion it joined 
the Attic League and was active inthe struygle against 
Macedonian suppremacy. Since 198 B.c. the Romans, 
Turks and Greeks have successively possessed the whole 
island, and therefore Eretria. 

Such isa glance at the history of the town where the 
American School is now carrying on excavations and topo- 
graphical investigations. Three parallel streets, abouta 
quarter of a mile in length, extending almost due north 
and south, intersected at right angles by three others 
somewhat shorter, comprise the present territory of 
Eretria; and four hundred people who live in one- 
story, tile-roofed huts represent its population. It 
is bounded onthe south and west by the Euripos. A block 
of marble bearing an inscription in honor of a liberal 
citizen marks the site of an ancient gymnasium. A little 
to the north of the present town is the Acropolis, which, 
on all sides except the southwest, is surrounded by well- 
preserved remains of beaurifal polygonal walls. There 
are also traces of a later Grecian wall built of quadrangu- 
lar blocks of stone. In several parts of these walls there 
is Roman patchwork. Between the town and the Acropo- 
lis is an old theater which heretofore was to be identified 
only by the artificial mound surrounding it, and a few of 
the stone seats that appeared aboveground. More than 
two montbs ago the American School began excavations 
on this site, and has so far laid bare a large part of the 
stage, orchestra and seats. The stage is approximately 
nine feet high, and in the rear of it are five rooms. Its 
length is between fifty and sixty feet, and its breadth 
about seven feet. Its foundation is wholly of porous stone 
with superstruetures of marble, son.2 of which show that 
the theater had been repaired and perhaps remodeled by 
different generations of the Greeks, and subsequently of 
the Romans. Bat it is to be lamented that the peasants, not 
knowing a better use to make of the marble remains found 
here, have long since burnt up the most of them—statues and 
inscriptions inciscriminately—in making lime to be used 
in the construction of their rude huts. 

The most puzzling discoveries brought to light by our 
excavations have been two tunnel like arches in the thea- 
ter, the larger extending from the front of the stage under 
the third of the five rooms above mentioned, and the 
smaller, from the center of the orchestra circle toward the 
stage. Itis really exciting to standin breathless anxiety 
at the mouth of one of these caves whenthe workman has 
just now dug out perbaps a marble finger, a bit of the face 
of a fine statue, a piece of an iuscription containing a few 
ancient Greek letters, or a part of the chair uf the priest 
of Dionysos, and you yourself can see sticking in the earth 
an as yet undistinguishable something which may be the 
rest of the fragment you are holding im you: hand. Time 
only can end the conjectures as to what these mysterious 
vaults may yield. 

Anotber department of our work, tho less exciting, yet 
no less important, is the tracing and measuring of the 
city walls, noting their towers, peculiarities of construc- 
tion, the character and quality of the stones, and mapping 
everything of archeoloxical significance. This work has 


quite sati8fectorily proven that Old and New Eretria occu-’ 


pied the same extent ot territory. The best remains of the 
walls and towers whose general character tepresents sev- 
eral periods: f history are those immediately surrounding 
the Acropclis Here the stones are polygoval, regular 
courses of masonry cccurripg only in the towers. 

But the work most exciting for the moment is the dig- 
ging of ancient graves. Rough'y, these may be divided 
into Greek, early Roman, later Roman, or Byzantine and 
Romaic periods. The depth at which these are found cor- 
responds to the chronological precedence of the periods to 
which they helong. Of course, the most worthful from an 
archeological point of view is the Greek grave. But hew 


can one tell when he has dug the virgin soil, the earth 
below the Greek graves? Ignorance of this will entail loss 
of labor, time and money. Experienced workmen, such as 
Dr. Wald tein has employed, bave so far ceveloped tbe art 
—for it is an art—of erave digging that they can te)l * by 
the way the earth works,’ as they say, the moment they 
The Greek graves are 


Strike stereo, or the virgin soil. 








covered with sand from the seastore, a feature which is 
lacking in the other graves. Imagine if you can—for it 
beggars description—the wild joy. the hearty “ hurrab!” 
of the directors, the students, and even the workmen, 
when, perbaps in the twilight of evening, the old grave- 
digger, with a small lantern, after removing the top slabs, 
crawls into a sarcophagus, and hands out vases of upique 
mold, terra-cotta figurines, finger-riags, ear rings set with 
amber, or opals in granulated gold, defying for beauty of 
design and excellence of workmanship those of the present 
day, gold leaves in imitation of grape leaves, gold crowns, 
alabaster boxes, and numerous other articles of use and 
beauty. 

Of all the graves that have been dug here the most in- 
teresting is one which bad an inscription in Greek letters 
of a good period specifying that the person who had been 
buried there was *‘ the daughter of Aristotle.”” In another 
grave, next to this one, and belenging to the same family, 
was found a gold pen, a symbol for what had been the dead 
person’s life work. Now when we remember that the pen 
was the symbol for a philosepher, that Chalkis, which is 
near Eretria, was the vative hume cf Aristotle, tne philo- 
sopher, that the relation between the two towns was gen- 
erally that of friendly intimacy, and that Eretria, lize the 
Cerameicus at Athens, was probably a burial place for 
celebrated persons, it dces not seem 1mprobaole that the 
grave of Aristotle, tbe philosopher, was in Ere:ria, and 
that the present excavations have brought it to light. 

EvuB@A, GREECE." 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 10th. 
ISRAEL’S OVERTHROW FORETOLD.—Amos vill, 1-14. 


NotTEs.—‘‘ Summer fruit.’’—Thoroughly ripe, following 
the regular harvests. “ The end is com.’’—There is a 
play oo the word ‘‘summer fruit’? here, whichis,in He- 
brew, almost the same as the word for “end.” Thesummer 
fruit is the end of the harvest, Jike gathering apples atter 
the wheat is all gathered, and the fruit is rotting and will 
not keep much longer. **Not pass by them any more.” 
—To overlook their sin. ** Songs of the t-mple’’—More 
likely palace. * Cause the needy to fail.’”’—By oppres- 
sion and huager. “The new moon be gone that we 
may sell corn.’’—There was no liw agiiast irading on the 
day of the new moon, but they exagyzecrated their religious 
services while multiplying oppression. “Corn,” 
“*wheat.’’—Tne word corn includes barley as well as wheat. 
——‘ Ephah,” “ sheket.””"—Tne Epbah was roughly about 
a bushel, and the shekel half a dollar; and toey cheated in 
measuring the corn they sold and in weighing the silver 
they took in pay.———** Shall not the land tremble.”—As 
by an earthquake, shaking like the sea. ** Cause the 
sun to go down at noon.’’—Evidently a fizeure for great 
calamity. * The sin of Sumaria.’”’—KEspecially the 
golden calf of Bethel and the idols of Dan and Beerzheba, 

Instruction.—God had been very patient witn the people 
of Israel, all through the spring and summer of their 
nation; but the end had come at last, the time of the last 
fruit. It was pow the time whea Jeroboam II had been 
successful, and God’s patience was exhausted. The evil 
day of sia, tho long p1t off, will come; for God is not slack 
coucerning threatenings any more tbun promises. 

We are taught thatthere is no greater sia than oppress- 
ingthe poor. [tis not the idolatry they are punished for 
here but the cheating and oppression. Oue may be ignorant 
in his idolatry but can’t be ignorant in his cheating. That 
he always knows is wrong. lf a man does not love bis 
neighbor he cannot love God. 

Professions of religion oply make cruelty and cheating 
worse. It is bad to be ungodly and cruel; it is far worse 
to be godly and cruel, for that adds bypocrisy—and the 
hypocrisy is not always conscious. Tnere are many men 
now who think themselves very religious, but who are yet 
very wicked, because they cheat in business and get monty 
illegitimately. 

The cheapest of all religion and the least valuable of all 
is strict observance of the Sabbath, It is a duty to keep 
the Sabbith, bat it is vastiy more important not to cheat 
or lie or do an injury to one’s neighbor. If you doubs it 
read and see how many times you are told in the New 
Testament to observe the Sabbath, and how many times 
you are told not tosteal or not to get anury. The vot 
trading on the new moon is well enough if you also ob- 
served the va-tly more importaut daties of honesty. 

God will give us no credit for multiplying forms and 
observances; like this of making a Sabbath out of the new 
moon, or hedgiog about the Lord’s Supper with supersii 
tious rules. The kingdom ot God is not meat or drink, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

To cheat in trade is one of tne meanest of all acts. In 
an honest trade each gets the better of it. Fach gets 
what he wants more than what be bad, what is more 
valaable. Such trading is honest and right. But to givea 
man less than he thioks is a mean crime. 

Is it not very likely that the greatest sin of our present 
age is the oppression of thepoor? Tne poor are beginning 
to think that their rich empl»yers get too la'ge a part ot 
the profits of their work, and they are askicg for more 
wages or shorter hours. We must not immediately con 
clude that they are all in the wrong, but may properly 
ask if the workmen are getting all they ought to get out 
of the produce of their toil. 

How thankful we ought to be that slavery is abolished 
in this country, but let us beware lest other forms of op- 
pression take their place, A Christian will not want to 
give bis employés as little as he can, but as much as his 
business will allow. 

Nations that have perished bave sunk because their poor 
people were oppressed, driven off their farms, crowded in 
cities, until they become listless and worthless, or angry 
and rebellious. 
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A nation is ready to perish when the people have a famine 
of the World of God. Think what would become of our 
people ifevery church were shut up, every Bible burned, 
and every inflnence of Christianity removed out of it. It id 
the Word of God which more than any other inflaence 
makes this a beautiful world, makes it a blessing to live 
in it. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ANDERSON, L. J., Mergan Park, Ill., accepts cail to Rie, Wis; 
BRAND, E P., Orion, IIl., called to Atchison, Kan. 
DAYFOOT, P. C., West Haven, Vt., resigns. 
ESTEN, RtcHARD B., Amesbury, called to Westfield, Mass. 
FITCH, H. P., Hastings, Minn., resigns. 
GATTON, J. P., Maaison, Ind., resigns. 
LEW 18. J Ng&uson, Malden. Mass , resigns. 
MOORE, CHAR.es H. N., Iola, Kan., resigns. 
KY DER, F. W., East Boston, accepts call to Lawrence, Mass. 
STREETER, F. L., Argentine, accepts call te Mayville, Kan. 
WHITE, C. C., Carson City, Mich., resigns. 
WILLMARTH, Isaac M., Roxborough, Penn., died, aged 87. 

CONGREGATION AL. 

ARNOLD. Sera A., Jewell, Ia., resigns. ; 
BEDFORD, O. C., Dongoia, Mili Creek and Ullin, IL, resigns. ; 
BIUDLE, Jacos A., South Norwalk, Conn., resigns. ; 


B.SSELL, Jonataan, E., Lake View ca., Chicago, called to Ba- 
tavia, Lil. 


BLOODSWORTA, J. A., Pres., Port Stanley, Ont., accepts call 
to Palmyra, Wis. 


BOW MAN, Davrp D., Grass Valley, Cal., resigns. 
BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., Sheiburne, Mass., resignea. 


BROWN. WitttaAM J., Cuicago Sem., accepts call to Muk- 
wonago, W is. 


BRUUCE, CHARLEs R., Eagle Grove, Ia., resigns. 

BURGESS, WILLIAM, Cantona, [il., resigns. 

CAKROLL, CHARLES W., Steubenville, O., resigns. 

eas GeorGce H., Cheboygan, Mich., cailed to Bloomington, 





paviss. A. Ernest, Yale Sem., called to Williamstown, Vt., 
and Gilead, Lona. 


DAVIEs, Joun, Piymouth ch., Youngstown, O., resigns. 
DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., Rio Vista, Cal., resigns. 


EMBREK, Jenu H., Doniphan, Neb., accepts vail to Downs, 
@u- 


EVANS, DaniEt, Andover Sem., accepts call to East Wey 
mouth, Muss. 


FISHER, Wriu1AM B., Louisville, withdraws his scceptance of 
cali to Onaga, Kan. 


SEPUNSS, Jose H., Belleville, Ont., called to First ch., St: 
Gis, Mo. 


HALL, Joan C., Hudson, called to Satton, Mass. 


HARPER, RICHARD H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Longton 
and sycamore, Kan. 


HERSEY, Caarces F., inst. April 4th, Burlington, Mase, 


HOWARD, HiRaM L., Chester Centre, Mass., accepts call to 
Stafordvilie, Guna. 


MARDEN, ALFR&D C., Neptune, Wis., resigns. 
eee White I, JoLivs M., Caicago Sem., accepts call to Moline, 
ste 


MOKSE, WILL1AM E., Wells, Me., called to Middlefield, Mass: 

NASH, PROF. (HARL«S 8S., Harttord Sem. calied to chair of 
poienteos and pastural theology, Pacific Theol. sem., Oake 
aad, Cal. 


PALMER, CHARLES M., Westminster, Mass., resigns, 
PAKMELEE, WItL1AM J., Morristown, N. J., resigns, 


PUENaM, HoLpeNn A, Union Sem., accepts call to Ypsilantt, 
ich. 


RAMSDELL, FRANK E., Andover Sem., accepts call to Chelms- 
ford, Masse. 


REDEMUS, Sipko, accepts call to Franksville, Wis. 


SAGE CHarRtvesJ., Mankato, calied to Mizpah ch., West Minne- 
apolis, M.un* 


STRONG, Dwieat A., North Lawrence, Kan., resigus. 
big “a vem PaILANDER, Satton,. Mass., catled to Bethlehem, 


WALKER, C. E., Sauk Rapids and Cable, Mina., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, Epwarp F., South ca., Chicago, I11., resigns. 
WIiLLAN, Joan, Arena, acceptscail to Leon, Wis. 
WOULWORTd, WILLIaM S., Wymore, Neb., resigns. 
WYCKOFF, Epwitn D., Prescott, Ariz., resigas. 


ZENOS VrRor. A. C., Harttord Sen., called to professorship of 
+ irae history 10 McCormick ‘Lheol. Sem., Chicago, 
iil. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLER, A. T., Norton, accepts cal] to Hays City, Kan. 
Thar EOt, ¥. 8., Bellevue College, accepts call to Abeline, 
n. 


BREWSTER, C. A., Cape May, N. J., resigns. 
DAGUKE, THomaAs J., Adelphos, accepts call to Paulding, O. 
GAKDNER, W1i.viaM, inst. April 16zh, St. Peter, Minn. 


GIBUNEY, Taomas J., Columbia City, Ind., accepts cail to Big 
Kapids, Mico. 


HAYEs, I. Porrer, Carlise, accepts call to Wrightsville, Penn, 
KE1.CHUM, H. A,, Urbana, Il:., accepts call to Berkeley, Cal. 
LOGIE, HOMAS M., Toronto, accepts cal! to Timnath, Col, 
MUORE, A, D., Betalenem, Penn., resigns. 

PHIPPs, R. J , accepts cali to Oberlin, UO 


ROBINSON. C. &.,iust. April 26th, Tairteenth Street ch., New 
York, N. Y. 


WESI'VEER, AprrAn, (Ref.) Holland, Mich., accepts .call to 
Amwell, N.J. 


baie 4 "ene GEorGeé, Niobrara, Neb., accepts call to Mitchell, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARSY. MELVILLE K., Bradford, accepts call to Torrington, 
Subd. 
BROW N, WI1114M, Delaware, U., resigns. 
FAL ewe, BISHOP, Orange, N. J., accepts call to Bay Ridge, 


FULLER. 8S. R., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Malden, Mass. 

HARI Lee BENJAMIN, Lawrence, Kan., accepts call t0 Mober- 
SY> 

MIGRAMD. Caantys H., Germantown, Penn., accepts call to 
Buringiwu N. 


HUGH, G. 8. Firz, use Co, Fla., accepts call to Hicaman, Ky. 
PERRY, A. B. Como, Mase., accepts vali to La Grange, Tex. 


VAN WATERS, GEORGE B , Greensbury, Penn., accepts call to 
Portiaua. Ore. 


WOOD, Josepn, Jr.,Germantown, Penn. resigns. 
MISCELLAN KODS. 
DUENGER. R.. Ref.. Ashiana, Penn., resigns. 
HALS:i BAD. ‘THOMAS P., Metn. Eps., Aion, N. Y., died April 


Z:u. ngro 
HILL, ARZA, Meth - Kpis.. Hew Britain, Conn., died April 20b. 
+ Uait., Framingoam, Mas-., re. 


eer epee: CHARLES A 
LYIL PE JAMES D., United Pres., Bloomfield, O., died April 2ist, 
qv. 


Mi UL. FREDERICK, Uuiv., inst. April 61, Marehtield, Vt. 

MUBKNZNOEKR, J. N.. Luth . Sullivan, Ont., resigns. 

SCHAFFER. W. U., Ret. Palatrmate Uvllege, accepts call te 
huatington, Penn. 
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.. * Fiterature. 


UF 4 renpe mention tn our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
t&® their publishers for all volumes recewed. 

' The interests of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of worka for further notice.) 


TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS.” 


CONSIDERING for how long atime the pub- 
lic has held the relation toward the Talley- 
rand Memoirs of an heir expectant and bow 
dbigh their expectations have risen, it is a 
tribute to the two volumes before us that 
they can be read with so little disappoint- 
ment. Everything coming from this prince 
of dissimulators must bear on it in large 
letters caveat emptor. Sainte Beuve long 
ago put in print certain considerations 
which define for readers who do not wish to 
be imposed on, the guarded mental attitude 
they had better hold toward these remark- 
able memoirs. Talleyrand is probably the 
only man whoever united in his one person- 
ality, and maintained through the vicisei- 
tudes of so many contradictory pesitions 
down to the end of a long life the su- 
preme confidences and the supreme distrust 
of.every one who knew him. 

It would be miraculous, or at least con- 
trary to the ordinary course of human 
affairs, if this publication had been per- 
mitted to stand unchallenged. The Mem- 
oirs are not journals composed at the time 
and on the spot, but compiled late in life 
from memoranda, or recollections, not al- 
ways exact, and written when the author 
looking back on his complex and contradic- 
tory career would see rise before him the 
fascinating task of bringing its parts into 
harmonious relations. 

“fhis work he has achieved with as great 
jngenuity and address as he was wont to 
apply to the most difficult diplomatic under- 
takings. He bas seized for his own a posi- 
tion waich is probably the only one from 
which bis mutations and facile changes can 
be explained with credit to himself, while 
as to the manifold serious charges that have 
beer raised, and it is hardly too much to 
pay made good against him, he holds a dig- 
nified and.virtuous silence, by this means 
surrounding himself with the illasion ofa 
eharacter pure and lofty enough to enable 
him. to speak and write and reason on the 
highest plane of public and private moral- 
ity. 








The points of interest in the memoirs will 
not liein the same place for all readers. 
The charge of omission brought against the 
editors on the ground of the silence or 
colorless indifference of the Memoirs in cer- 
tain parts may appeal to persons interested 
in the post-Napoleonic Restoration, in Louis 
XVIII, andin Louis Philippe. But those 
who care more for the Napoleonic period 
will not find so many colorless pages in the 
two volumes before us; i. ¢., in the record 
down.te tne fall of Napoleon and his ban- 
ishment to Elba. 

The Memoirs open in an extremely in- 
teresting sketch of the author’s minority, 
¢#ith a sad note of parental neglect running 
through it all, which may start up anew in 
some guartersthe discarded theory of Tal- 
leyrand’s illegimate birth. There is noth- 
ing in the two volumes more pathetic than 
this passage from the allusions to his early 
life (Vol. L. p. 4): 


** Paternal care bad not yet come into fashion; 
the fashion was inde+d the very reverse when 
I was a child; thus my early years were cheer- 
fesaly spent in an outlying district of Paris. 
At the age of four I was still there, when I ac- 
cidentally fell from the top of a cupboard and 
dislocated my foot. The woman to whose care 
I was intrusted only informed my family of 
this several months afterward. The truth be- 
eame known only when my parents sent for me 
to go to Périgord to visit Madame de Chalais, 
my grandmother. . . . The dislocation of 
my foot was already too old to be remedied ” 
(D- 4). 


* When he was “ eight years old the eyes 
of his parents had not yet rested on him.” 
He recalled bitterly this neglect, and re- 
marks more than once on its unbappy effect; 
as, for example, in this reflection, written 
when he was an old man: 

* IT am, perhaps, the only man of distinguished 
birth and belonging to a numerous and es- 
teemed family who did not, for one week in his 
life, enjoy the sweetness of being under his 
father's roof.” 





* MSMOIRES DU PRIYCE D& TALLEYRAND. PUB 
LIés AVEC UNE PREFACE ET DES NOTES, par le Duc 
bps BroGcure, de l'Académie Francaise; en deux 

mes. Calmann Lévy, Paris: J. B. Bouton, New 

ork. 

MEMOIRG OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND., Ed- 
tted with a Preface and Notes by the Duc Dg Brog- 
i48,0f the French Academy. Translated by Ra- 
PHASL Lepos pe Beaurort, F. R. Hist.8. With 
an Introdvetion by the Hon. WHITELAW REID, 
American Minister in Paris. With Fac-simile Let- 
fers and Portraits. Vol. !, pp. 342; Vol. II, pp. 392. 
$2.50 per volume. 

















This was not then such exceptional treat- 
ment in France, and is not, we regret to 
know, as exceptional now in Paris as it 
should be—not at least if the vivid, pains- 
taking, and detailed descriptions of M. 
Kaufmaan’s receat book on the gay capital 
are to be trusted. 

Thus it was that Talleyrand got his lame 
foot and that the lame foot kept him out of 
the army, but left the Church open to him, 
in which he was presently advanced to be an 
abbé, and bishop of Autun, with a good 
chance of a cardinal’s hat. What sort of a 
priest he was and how he lived all this time 
in those sacred relations is reiated in these 
pages with a kiud of merry sang froid, tem- 
pered with diunity and with that capacity of 
skimming the surface of a dangerous sea 
without once wetting his wings, which Tal- 
Jeyrand posses:ed above all others and for 
which the French language is the most per- 
fect organ of expression. 

Napvleon himself was not more elevated 
in the serene egoism of cold, self centered 
geoius above his crimes, cruelties, treach- 
eries and atrocious pelicies than Talleyrand 
was abuve his pr fligacy as a priest, his 
venality as a minister, and his political 
treacnery, if no darker name is to be given 
to it. Napoleon called Talleyrand a silk 
stccking fullof filth, He charged on him 
the murder of the Dac D’Epghien and 
never ceased to watch him with suspicion. 
What Talleyrand thought of N poleon he 
has written down with no less freedom and 
at far greater length in these Memoirs. 
In general his judgment is that to which 
Taine has given expression, a Titan of force, 
genins, and intellectual resources, morally 
blank and demonic. Napoleon had his line 
of self-vindication which is brought out in 
his letters, memoirs and St. Helena reflec- 
tions. Talleyrand had his. It rans through 
these two volumes from end to end, and 
gives them when one is interested to trace 
it the character of an elaborate apology for 
his own s' range, inconsistentand more than 
double-faced career. 

To achieve this, he draws a very simple 
distinction between France and her rulers. 
He argues that France remained always the 
same, and that he never wavered in devotion 
to her; that it pleased the French people to 
make many experiments in rulers; that he 
did not assume to set himself above the 
choice or wish of the nation, and as long as 
decent respect for his convictions permitted, 
but often with many misgivings, served 


f out his term with one Goveroment and 


then with the next, which, as it rose, 
seemed to promise better for France. 

This is a solid defense, as far us it goes. 
It is not unlikely that, for the political part 
of his career, history will accept it; but it 
amounts to nothing as a vindication for 
that large and more important part of his 
life where he comes into relations with 
morality, both public and private. In fact, 
it leaves him just where Taine leaves Napo- 
leon—a sublime creature, almost rivaling 
Napoleon ia influence, only to be admired 
in non-moral relations and only to be 
scorned where moral considerations come 
into view. 

Thus much for the Memoirs in general. 
Specifically, they are full of quotable pas- 
sages bearing on a great variety of interest- 
ing and important questions affecting 
finance, trade, manners, the relations of the 
sexes, the settlement of the Churcb, Euro- 
pean policy, the inner affairs of the differ- 
ent European States, the private affairs of 
princes, princesses and distinguished per- 
sonages. The Duke of Orleans, Egalité as 
he was called, will never recover from the 
deep blots put on him in these pages; 
Necker fares hard, Muratis overwhelmed 
with obloquy. The circumstances which 
led to Napoleon’s success in the field and 
which so long doomed the military coali- 
tions against him to fail where they should 
have succeeded, are described with torce 
and precision. Butthe great work achieved 
in these volumes is the portraiture of Napo- 
leon, the analysis of his policy through the 
early period which Talleyrand confesses 
commanded his confidence, his enthusiasm 
and his hopes, through its decline and col- 
lapse until in the intrigues, outrages and 
open madness of the Spanish business, he 
determined to withdraw from a Govern- 
ment whose days he believed to be num- 
bered and which appeared to bim bent on 
the ruin which overtook it at last. 

The turning poiat of all this period is in 
the conferences at Erfurt, where Talleyrand 
appears in the extraordinary charcter of a 
minister, with supreme responsibility for 
his own Government on his shoulders, who 
intrigues with Austria and Russia to defeat 
the plans of his own sovereign. The apolo- 
gy is, of course, that the interests of France 
were better served bya milder policy to- 
ward Austria than Napoleon wished to 
pursue. 





Nothing can exceed in interest the story 
of this Erfurt conference. The vivid por- 
traiture of Napoleon, who is always and 
everywhere the absorbiog center of every 
group, no matter how distinguished. The 
disclosure of his concealed purposes and 
aims, the avalysis of his policy and meas- 
ures, rivet and reward the reader’s atten- 
tion. In his calm style, just tiuged with 
scorn, his great minister describes the arts 
to which Napoleon condescended to pro- 
duce an impression; how, for example, he 
copied off with his own hand the draft for 
the proposed treaty which had been drawn 
by Talleyrand, and sent it to the Emperor 
of Russia to impose on him this proof of 
what he could do inthis way. Foreffect on 
the brilliant groups of dignitaries who came 
in flocksto Erfart, he brought with him 
the best actors of the fheatre Francnis and 
took infivite pains by the choice of plays 
and of actors trained to deliver with the 
desired emphasis certain passages, to insin- 
uate the ideas he desired to impress on the 
assembled princes and their courtiers, For 
one play he choose that of ‘ Mithridates,”’ 
whose hatred of Rome might suggest, as 
tuese liaes were slowly uttered, Napoleon’s 
hatred of Eaogland: 

* Ne vous figurez pas que de cette contrée 

Par d@’ eternels ramparts, Rome suit séparée, 
Je sais tous les chemins par ov je dois passer.” 

‘* Yes,”” whispered the courtly audience, 
‘he knows all the roads to success.” The 
great Talma had orders to deliver slowly 
and with emphasis certain passages from 
“‘Iphi.énie.”’ But ‘* Mahomet” was his 
great card. It contains passages which, as 
rendered on the staye, insinuated his ideas 
most cleverly, as if he were himseif acting 
the chief parts. At the line 
** Que ld fait roi? Quild couronné? La Victoire,” 
applause broke forth. The emotion was 
hardly less at the lines 

* Au nom de conquérant et de triumphateur, 

ll vient joindre le nom de pacificateur.” 

It was thus that Napoleon subdued Eu- 
rope with cannon first, but afterward by 
all the arts of cajolery of waich this confer- 
ence is the supreme example, an ¢«xample, 
too, which neither Goethe nor Wicland 
were able wholly to resist. 

At this conference Talleyrand relates that 
Napoleon first disclosed to him and to the 
Emperor of Russia his intention to divorce 
Josepbine. 

Farther than this we cannot follow the 
thread of those Memoirs. Talleyrand’s 
memory is not unfailing. Some of his 
errors are corrected in the feot no‘es. His 
general conclusions, criticisms and state- 
ments of fact will pass into the broad field 
of historical diecussion. The style of the 
work, tho full of the most delicate implica- 
tions, characteristic insinuations and artful 
phrazing, is dignified, serious, and free 
from light and merely anecdotal allusions 
and witticisms. The editor has introduced 
@ vast amount of explanatory annotations, 
mostly biographic, not always accurate, 
however. Of his errors we give only one 
example, an amusing one, on page 174, 
Vol. I: 


“ General Arnold had been sentenced to death 
during the War of Independence for having 
furnished the English with information con- 
cerning the positions held by the United States 
troops.” 

His life in this country made no great 
impression on him, and what there was of it 
does not seem to have formed an agreeable 
recollection. Washington would not re- 
ceive him. His observations on the financial 
system of the country are acute. As usual 
he is said to have enriched himself here. The 
Memoirs throw little or no light on the 
famous knot in our diplomatic relations, 
which Napoleon and Talleyrand, or both of 
them, cut with a bold lie. Talleyrand was 
alwaysstrong in finance, and these Memoirs 
contain much under this head which does 
him infinite credit. 

The translation we cannet pass over so 
lightly. It is such ss might be expected 
from a Frenchman whose command of Eng- 
lish idiom is far from perfect. Occasionally 
M. Beaufort drops into more or less serious 
mistranslations, as, for, example (Vol. II, 
page 9), in speaking of Murat’s failures as 
King of Naples, he makes Talleyrand say: 


*“ Bot as this constitution was not yet executed 

except in its administrative part, he left to one 
side the change in the civil and criminal laws 
tbat he had promised to make, and did not 
show himself in any haste to terminate the 
financial organization of the country.” 
If we read complete for terminate, the sense 
of the passage will begin to dawn; but it 
will dawn, so far as the translation is con- 
cerned, in exactly the opposite sense to that 
given it by Talleyrand, whose charge is that 
Murat was avaricious, and showed no in- 
terest in anything except sweeping all he 
could into his treasury. 
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“ He left toone side’ isan exceedingly 
awkward rendering. The whole passage 
reads 

“*1l laissa de cété le changement des lois civiles 
et criminelles quul avait promis de faire, et 
il ne semontra pressé que determiner Uor- 
danization financiére du pays.—“ He pigeon- 
holed the projects for reconstructing the civil 
aud criminal laws as he had promised, and ap- 
peared to bein haste only to complete the fi- 
nancial organization of the country.” 

The Prince then goes on to show what 
Murat did, what steps of financial reform 
he took, and their oppressive and disastrous 
results. In such matters as theseTalleyrand 
was very strong and very particular. He 
is, indeed, so definite and exact in this case 
as to make oae wonder how any translator 
could get off the track. 

Turning the page we have another exam- 
ple: 

“The iatter[Murat] was still so weak that 
the Emperor felt flattered at being constantly 
reminded that Murat was one of his crea- 
tures.” 

What this means is beyond all ordinary 
powers of conjecture, until we turn to the 
French edition and read: 

* Il voyait encore tant d’argile en lui qu'il était 
flatté de ee qu’il lui rappelait d chaque moment une 
de ses creations.” 

He [Napoleon] looked on him [Murat] as such 
a piece of clay in bis hands that he was flattered 
by the constant reminder that he was one of his 
creations. 

On page 13 “his consolidation” ‘‘ son 
affirmissement ”’ should read ‘‘its consoli 
dation,” as it refers to the consolidation of 
Napoleon’s power. Only a Frenchman 
very imperfectly at home in the English 
tongue would say as this translator does 
on page 11: 


** Under one form or another the same prin- 
ciple of destruction . . is tound inall the 
establishments of the same kind that Napoleon 
ever made.” 

He is speaking here of the disruptive and 
disorgavizing elements of his work, and 
should have used self.destructicn for de- 
struction; nor, as on page 15, **tending to 
establish a monarchy by sustaining that 
the forms of it were opposed,”’ etc ; nor, as 
on the same page, ‘‘ his campaign finished 
there’’ (for ended there); nor, as a few sen- 
tences farther on, would he use the word 
cede 1n the sense of yield thus: ‘‘ Would not 
cede even tothe force that Napoleon was 
obliged to employ against him,” nor would 
he translate, as on page 9, Je vis bien, “1 
saw well,’”’ for I saw clearly; nor as on 
page 6, Je m’en tirai passablement bien— 
‘*T discharged my task tolerably well,’ for 
I got through pretty well; nor, on page 5 
would he have missed the point of the 
phrase le silence encore pendent quelques 
minutes dans le salle méme dela reunion, 
by failing to translate encore. Oa page7 
avec Vesprit juste et fin qui le distinguait 
is not adequately rendered in the phrase 
** with the sbrewdand brilliant mind which 
distinguished him.’’ Oo the same page 
faisait naitre des haincs is not ‘‘ caused 
the growth of hatred,” butits birth. On 
the next page it is needlessly awkward 
English to begin asentence with *‘ The one 
on the contrary who mounted the throne.”’ 
On the same page in the passage ‘* The 
vanity which led to show independence 
made him [Murat] a more dangerous obsta- 
cle to the projects of Napoleon than would 
have been a natural enemy.” Ie respect 
humain should not be translated vanity, 
but the natural self-respect, ‘‘ Led to show 
independence”’ is not English, nor is it 
English to say, as on page 7,‘ The cannon 
were blowing up the walls of Vienna.”” A 
few lines below onthe same page of the 
French work we read still of Murat: 


Sur le tréne il ne cherchait que les douceurs de 
la vie privée et les facilités d’un libertinage que de 
grands noms rendaient brillant.” 

This is translated (p. 9): ‘‘On the throne he 
sought only the sweetness of private life 
and facile libertinage waich great names 
rendered brilliant ’—an awkward, inade- 
quate and misleading rendering. Vouceurs 
de la vie privée are the sweets of private 
life, not ‘‘ the sweetness of private life’’ 
which may be consistent with a far more 
Spartan simplicity than Talleyrand imputes 
to Murat: Les facilités d’un libcrtinage que 
de grands noms rendaicnt brillant are not 
at all “ facile libertinage which gieat names 
rendered brilliant,’ but facilities for a 
libertinism which was rendered brilliant 
by the great names involved in it. 

It will be seen from the pages cite: above 
that the examples complained of are all 
taken from a few pages where they occur 
in rapid succession, and that they are not 
¢«xceptional errors such as might occur in 
apy large work. In fact, they characterize 
every section we have examined. 

Talleyrand’s French is full of insinua. 
tions, implications and fine points which 
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will repay good translation and require a 
translator whose command of English is 
far higher than M. de Beaufort’s, tho we 
understand he was selected for the office by 
M. le Duc de Broglie. We hope it is not too 
late in the forthcoming volumes to submit 
his work to review. At all events as the 
matter now stands the difference between 
the French and English edition is the differ- 
ence between a story told well and a story 
told badly. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Aleph, the Chaldean; or, The Messiah 
as Seen from Alexandria, By E F. Burr, 
D.D., LL.D. (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. $1.75.) This book is yet another 
of the many stories of the time of Christ 
which have been poured upon the world 
since the popular romance “‘ Ben Hur’’ be- 
gan to attract so much attention. It is a 
piece of fiction midway in style between 
“Ben Hur” and ** The Prince of the House 
of David’’; its diction is ornate, sometimes 
grandiose, not unfrequently pleasingly 
poetical. As a story it has marked interest, 
and to the popular mind it may convey a 
vivid impression of Egypt, the Nile, Alex- 
andria and the people wno cametothe great 
seat of learning there; but viewed asa work 
of art there is not much in it to recommend 
it to cultivated readers. In attempting to 
strike fresh potes the author has given to 
his expression at times a faltering, vacil 
lating, finical air, which is doubly unfortu- 
nate considering the gravity of his subject. 
The majority of readers, perhaps, will be 
little troubled with such defects as a com- 
petent critic would feel bound to point out, 
and we dare say that Aleph the Chaldean 
will please a great many persons who find 
recreation of an indefinite but welcome sort 
in reading all kinds of novels. The book is 
well made and beautifully printed. 

Lady Merton. By J. C. Heywood. (New 
York: Burns & Oates. II vols.) The power 
of this novel is something remarkable in 
view of the amount of matter in it thatis 
scarcely soluble in fiction, Whatever any 
reader may think of it from a religious 
point of view, aud whatever the critic may 
say of its structure as a piece of art, there 
is a strong, even, heavy flow to its current 
and a steady fascination in its play of 
forces. The plot, or rather the scheme ot 
the action, is well laid and thoroughly 
worked out, so that the purpose of the 
author is gained, if not with every reader’s 
approbation at least with notable effect. 
Aside from its religious purpose the work 
has strong points: its Italian descriptions 
are fine and many of its scenes arestriking- 
ly set. 

The Sardonyx Seal. A Romance of 
Normandy. By Belle Gray Taylor. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A readable 
romance, which is probably a “ first bo: k,”’ 
with a good deal of freshnessinit. The 
author has written with the zeal and 
energy of a novice, and with ull a novice’s 
disregard for revision. Somewhat of the 
charm of unspoiled imagination hangs over 
the improbable story suggesting the fervor 
and enthusiasm of youth; but the glaring 
faults of self-confident, nay over-confident 
inexperience mar almost every page. The 
author of The Surdonyx Seal has yet to 
learn the one great lesson of literary art, 
labor lime. 

Harper & Brothers have issued in their 
“Franklin Square Library’ semes Mr. 
Howells’s two noveis, A Hazard of New 
Fortunes and Annie Kilburn. Nowbere 
in the fictions of Mr. Howells is his style 
shown to better advantage than in these 
stories. The author himself is the only per- 
sobage peeping out of the pages who is real- 
ly interesting and lovable; and but for the 
exquisite film of style cast over them most 
of the chapters would be dull reading in- 
deed. If we were forced to condense into a 
phrase a description of these stories we 
should have to write: A syllabub of pes- 
simism. It is plain that Mr, Howells has 
come to believe impl citly in the efficacy of 
the perverse. As we read we feel his delu- 
sion aud humor it for his sake. 

The Lost Heiress, by Earnest Glonville, 
is anotiaer of Harper’s ‘Franklin Square 
Library,” and a vividly sensational story ic 
is; a tale of love, battle and adventure, done 
toaturn. Wedorot find any harm in it, 
aod for those who like their fiction seasoned 
with zilus, assegais, fight, flight, ambush 
and escape it will be full of fascination. 
The author has aimed low and has hit where 
he aimed. In Two English Girls, by 
Mabel Hart (J. B. Lippincott Co., 50 cents), 
we have such a fiction as the title would 
lead us reasonably to expect, a good fair 
average of the minor novels by English 
writers. Love, art, Italy, haps and mis- 
haps, broken faith and death are woven 
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intoa gently flowing, mildly interesting 
story. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. send us A Draught 
of Lethe, which we have sipped with some 
pleasure. It is by Roy Tellet, and deals 
mainly with the romance of artist life, and 
especially with the trials of a painter whose 
picture is defaced while on exhibition. The 
story is ingeniously constructed and pleas- 
ingly told. (Price 50 cents.) 

Juggernaut: A Veiled Record. By George 
Cary Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
$1.25.) This is one of the strongest assaults 
yet made upon American political immor- 
alities by the means of a fiction. Itis nota 
book for babes, nor do we quite approve of 
all that isin it; but taken asa picture of 
the darker side of our political hfe it cer- 
tainly stands for a grim and most deplosa- 
ble reality. The authors have wrought 
well together, and the book is noteworthy 
if not pleasant. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. 
Clark Rossell. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $125) Mr. Russell is always inter- 
esting at sea. In the present instance be 
touches the chord of the winds and the 
waters in a way to charm a boy’s heart. 
Master Thomas Rockafellar tells his own 
story ia his own manner, and manages to 
insinuate a good moral lesson while re- 
counting in twelve exciting chapters some 
strange adventures of ocean life. A num- 
ber of effective illustrations add to the 
interest of the book. 

Bennie Winklefleld, by Alice M. Muzzy, 
(New York, Hunt & Eaton, 75 cents), is a 
bright little story for boys. ‘The author 
knows how to picture boy-life in truthful 
and wholesome colors. The little fellows 
in this book are of genuine flesh and blood, 
They study, and plot mischief, play and 
quarrel in downright earnest. We can 
almost hear their noise. 

Harper & Brothers have bound together 
Lucy C. Lillie’s two stories, Phil and the 
Baby and False Witness, stories that well 
deserve the beautiful dress in which they 
appear. Young readers will be delighted 
with them, aud older ones will not lay the 
book aside when they have once begun to 
read. Both the stories are beautifully il- 
lustrated. 





The Miracles of our Saviour Expounded 
and IWustrated. By William M. Taylor 
D.D.,LL.D. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. $175.) This isa new volume by the 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, which 
will naturally take its place beside *‘ The 
Parables of our Lord’’ by the same author, 
of which the fourth edition has been pub- 
lished. The introduetory discussion of the 
pature and credibility of miracles is a new 
example of the keen, cautious and consider- 
ate thinking to which David Hume still 
holds Christian apologetics. Dr. Vaylor’s 
exposition of the subject shows the salutary 
effect of modern doubt, and takes a course 
which can bardly fail of producing a strong 
impression on readers who have been caught 
in honest perplexity. Dr. Taylor is not an 
evolutionist, of course; but we note that he 
does not look with reprobation on brethren 
who are. The theory which develops all 
natural forces from the will of God as the 
ultimate source of force has for him great 
attractions. The point that the evolution- 
ary hypothesis fails to clear the field of the 
signs and necessity of miraculous interven- 
tion, especially in crosssing the chasm be- 
tween life and matter and in accounting 
for life, is well put. The argument asa 
whole might be improved by a little more 
sympathy with the modern doctrine of the 
will as the representative of personal, in 
distinction from impersonal force. The 
great mischief of evolutionary agnosticism 
is the ease with which the doctrine 
of ignorance passes into positive denial. 
The difficulty modern philosophy finds in 
entertaining the credibility of Christian 
miracles lies in the strong tendency of our 
times toward the theory of an impersonal 
cause and source of Nature. So long as 
philosophy remains wedded to theism and 
the ultimate cause of natural phenomena 
is held to be a personal being, it will be 
impossible to deny the theoretic credibility 
of miracles, or to put them out of court as 
a class of impossible assumptions as to 
which there is no use in hearing evidence. 
This is Dr. Taylor’s argument, tho some 
links of it are not made as apparent as they 
might be, On this philosophic ground, he 
maintains that the reality of miraclesisa 
question of evidence, and proceeds to intro- 
duce the evidence. With the direct testi- 
mony he deals briefly but forcibly. For 
him, as for all theologians who really un- 
derstand the subject, Christ’s miracles 
were a revelation whose confirmation Jay 
in themselves, a risen sun whose proof was 








its rising glory. Thus the study of those 
miracles becomes a discipline in faith; a 
discipline whose true value Trench was the 
first great master hand to reveal to the 
Church. His work stands to the present 
time a unique one, which no student can 
afford to neglect. Not the least ofits merits 
is that it taught so many other scholars 
and theologians how to do better work 
than their teacher. There is a great deal 
of good work of this kind lying abroad in 
recent expository and apologetic literature, 
and it needed to be brought together, 
thougbt out and combined into a thorough 
systematic whole such as Dr. Taylor has 
accepted for his task in the volume before 
us. His order of treating the miracles is 
with some variations substantiallyTrench’s, 
His method is thorough, honest and practi- 
cal. He has aScotchman’s love of hard knots, 
and, in general, turns away with North- 
ern indignation from the soft enticements 
of easy readings, tho we note that he does 
not disdain the aid the scholars offer in ex- 
pounding the miracle at the pool of Bethesda 
from which he cuts out as spurious the diffi- 
cult passage about the angel descending to 
trouble the waters. Occasionally the point 
of the miracle is not adequately rendered, 
as, for example, in the miracle of the Centu- 
rion’s son compared with that of the Syro- 
Phcenician woman. In the latter Dr. Tay- 
lor catches sight of the Gentile relation of 
the miracle, tho he speaks of it cautiously. 
He does, however, embrace it us a precious 
example of catholicity in our Lord’s teach- 
ing—au invaluable assertion of the spiritual 
value of faith in itself and outside of tteo- 
cratic bounds as the great force iu the new 
kingdom. In the miracle of the Centurion’s 
son the same point should be made. It is 
brought out by Christ himself. ‘‘ I have 
not found so great faith, no not 1n Israel.’ 
This disentanglement of faith from Abra- 
hamic connections and this assertion of 
its Catholic validity would seem _ to 
be the very point and essence of the 
mirac'e. We might pame some other 
examples, as the light passing over the 
divinely merciful concession to the woman’s 
superstition who touched the hem of our 
Lord’s garment. Possibly Dr. Taylor does 
not see any such concession in our Lord’s 
action. We think it is there, and it has en- 
larged our sympathy for Romanists at the 
Mass, for high Anglicans in their Aber- 
glaube, and for people of all sorts and con- 
ditions who have gotten a wrong center to 
their religion and who approach the Divine 
Master in one of those religious fictions 
which Calvia called tolerables ineptiw. 
Wecan find no authority for Dr. Taylor’s 
statement that it was a Jewish custom 
that the master of the feast should restrain 
the bibulous tendencies of the guests by 
breaking « glass at the table on the first 
indication of excess. Glass was of course 
known and used long before our Lord’s 
time, and a little later was used occasion- 
ally for drinking glasses in opulent houses 
and palaces; but it would be extremely 
interesting to discover proof of any such 
common use as this statement implies in 
the form of drioking glasses as early as our 
Saviour’stime. There is little in a!l this to 
abate from the solid merit of the volume, 
which is rich on every page in good Scotch 
sense expressed in strong, direct and music- 
al Englisb, and with a bold Christian faith- 
fulness which concilates the reader and 
wins rezpect for the preacher as having a 
just sense of his responsibilities and the 
courage of his convictions. 


Messianic Prophecy. Its Origin, Histor- 
ical Growth, und Relation to New Testu- 
ment Fulfilment. By Dr. Edward Riehm, 
late Professor of Theology in Halle. Sec- 
ond edition, translated by Lewis A. Muir- 
head, B.D., with an introduction by Prof. 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., New College, Edin 
burgh. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$250.) The first edition of this discussion 
of Messianic Prophecy was translated from 
three articles of considerable length pub. 
lished by Riebm in the Studien und Krit- 
iken, in 1865-1869, and republished by T. & 
T. Clark in 1876. In 1884 the work was very 
considerably reconstructed, and appears 
now in a new translation and very much 
altered as to form and matter. It is prob- 
ably the most useful discussion of the mod- 
ern theory of Messianic Prophecy which is 
accessible within moderate limits. Riehm 
does not believe that the matter of these 
prophecies was received in ecstatic com- 
munications, but in historic revelation, or, 
to use his own phrase, “psychologically 
mediated.” He does not look at prophecy 
from the standpoint of a miraculous super- 
naturalism but as an historical revelation 
ordered by the divine purpose that all 
Oid Testament Prophecy should point to 
Christ. He calls attention to the prophetic 








elements that lay in the fundamental con 
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ceptions of Old Testament religion. He 
finds in the term Messianic a wider and a 
narrower sense. He distinguishes between 
Prophecy, as what the prophet in his age 
and circumstances meant, and Fulfillment 
as the form which events took under the 
guiding hand of God in the later age when 


‘the times were ripe. He does not say with 


Keil and Hengstenberg that it is not im- 
portant to ask what meaning the prop hets 
put on their oracles, our only business being 
to decide on their meaning in the light of 
New Testament teaching and Christian 
fulfillment. Riehm maintains, on the con- 
trary, that without the historical sense of 
the oracle to steady us, exegesis will go 
astray and degenerate into a dogmatic alle- 
gory which has lost the means of defending 
itself against the introduction of New 
Testament apprehensions and conceptions 
into Old Testament Scripture. The trans- 
lation appears to be well done. It has, at 
allevents, the merit of logical continuity 
and of intelligent meaning. 


The Vikings in Western Christendom, 
A.D. 789 to A.D. 888. By C. F. Keary, 
M.A.,. F.S.A. With maps and tables. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) The space at 
our disposal does not permit us to dwell on 
the treasures of this volume as it deserves. 
It isa profound study of the influence of the 
Vikings on medieval Christianity, which 
compares, ip its narrow field, with the ser- 
vice rendered by Hatch in his Lectures on 
the relations between Greece and Greek civ 
ilization and early Christianity. The point 
of the present work lies in the first three 
chapters, ‘‘ Heathendom,”’ ‘‘The Creed of 
Heathen Germany,” and “ Christendom,” 
and the last, or sixteenth chapter, on “‘ The 
Creed of Christendom.” The _ twelve 
intervening chapters describe the Scan- 
dinavian invasion, and the danger in 
which Northern Europe lay of Scan- 
dinavian conquest and the obliteration 
of Christianity. The author’s general 
point is to show that while this out- 
ward and visible contest resulted in favor 
of the heathen, there was another battle 
going on between them and Christianity 
which resulted wholly in favor of the latter. 
In describiug this mingled result and the 
relation which medieval Christianity bore 
to the Scandinavian heathenism,.Mr. Keary 
has given an exaggerated importance to the 
legendary, superstitious and highly colored 
popular faith of the day, and not enough to 
the pure and spiritual faith which he him- 
self admits existed, and not only existed 
but was the central force which carried the 
Christian name out into the outlying re- 
gions of barbarism and darkness. This 
affects but little the substantial value of 
the volume, which is a rich mine of knowl- 
edge on an obscure time and subject. 


Declarations and Letters on the Vatican 
Decrees, 1869-1887. By Ignaz von Dillin- 
ger. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) This is the authorized translation 
with an explanatory preface by the editor, 
F. H. Reusch, of a publication which Dr. 
Dillinger proposed to make and which was 
interrupted by bis death. The ‘‘ Letters’’ 
have been found among his remains and 
are included in the other publications bear- 
ipg on the general subject of the Vatican 
Decrees and Papal infallibility. They show 
the same profound learning and logical 
acumen which has characterized all that 
Dillinger published on the subject, The 
collection is not limited to Déllinger’s let- 
ters and declarations, bat includes several 
letters addressed to him in the Roman 
Catholic interest, as, for example, Bishop 
Hefele’s Archbishop von Steichele’s and 
that of the Nuncio Scilla. 


Our Italy. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $2.50) This volume is composed of 
the delightful articles by Charles Dudley 
Warner on California and_its neighbors 
which have been such a feature in the re- 
cent numbers of Harper’s Monthly. The 
entire text of the volume has been reset in 
new type which it is a luxury to read, and 
the illustrations republished in the best 
possible manner. The whole makes an in- 
viting, thoroughly enjoyable and instruc- 
tive book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE pew Lord Houghton is about to 
publish a volume entitled ‘“‘Stray Verses.’ 








...»-Macmillan & Co. announce for early 
publication, a ‘“‘Short History of Greek 
Philosophy,” by Dr. John Marshall; and 
* Khaled: An Eastern Tale,” by Mr. Marion 
Crawford. 


....D. Appleton & Co. announce for early 
publication, ‘‘ We All,” by Octave Thanet; 
** Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,”’ a new story 
by F. Anstey; ‘‘ From Sanshine to Shadow,” 
a novel by the Marquis of Lorne; “A 
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Descriptive Guide-Book to Canada,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 


.... The Pall Mall Gazette in its issue of 
April 16th gives extracts from an unpub- 
lished work of Carlyle, recently discovered 
in London. The manuscript contains some 
ten thousand words, and gives an account of 
a trip to Paris in 1851, in which Carlyle was 
accompanied by Robert Browning and Mrs. 
Browning. Constant reference is made to 
Browning’s practical care of everything 
necessary to the comforts of the party. 


....In The Arena for May, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne and the Rev. Minot J. Savage 
debate the question, ‘‘Is Spiritualism worth 
Investigating?” the latter getting some- 
what the best of it in the argument. A 
capital figure portrait of Mr. Hawthorne 
accompanies his contribution. Max O’Rell’s 
writing of “The Anglo-Saxon ‘Unco 
Guid’”’ is caustic. 


.-The May number of The Forum is 
the first to appear under the new editorial 
management. The opening paper is by ex- 
Secretary'Bayard on “State Rights and For- 
eign Relations’: Sir Roderick Cameron 
writes on ‘The New Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia’”’; Gen. F. A. Walker, on ‘‘The United 
States Census’; and Emilio Castelar, on 
“Spain as a Democratic Nation.” ‘ The 
Transmission of Culture’ and Professor 
Weisman’s “Scientific Theories of Hered- 
ity’ form the subject of an article by Prof. 
Lester F. Ward. 


..The North American Review, for 
May, is one of the best numbers we have 
seen for a long time. It begins with sev- 
eral articles on wealth; ‘‘ The Gospel for 
Wealth,” by Bishop Potter; ‘‘ Irresponsible 
Wealth,” by the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
and “Favorable Aspects of State Social- 
lsm,”’ by the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Then Sir Charles Tupper, the Cana- 
dian Statesman, deals very frankly with 
“The Wiman Conspiracy ”’; it is refreshing 
to get at the facts about things, and to 
have at least one side of a question pre- 
sented with clearness and vigor; Sir Charles 
Tupper’s words are salutary and contain 
several points of information we would do 
well to remember. The Marquis of Lorne 
follows, on Canada and the United States, 
His paper 1s less forceful than that of the 
Canadian leader, but it is quite effective in 
its quiet way in enforcing the same lesson. 
H, A. Taine, the great French critic, writes 
of “ Napoleon’s Views of Religion,’”’ which 
can hardly be called edifying. The literary 
article of the number is by Julien Gordon, 
who makes a plea for the vigor and worth 
of writers of to-day. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Heary Clews, and Hon. J. S. Clarkson are 
also among the contributors. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Prince of Good Fellows, A Picture from 
Life. Written by the author of * A Woman 
of New Orleans,” and edited by N. Warring- 
ton Crabtrie. Second edition. 74¢x5, pp. 208. 
New York: American News Co... ......... : 

A Field of Tares. By C'o. Graves. Beezn pp. 
vili, 257. New York: Harper & Bros......... 

Oréatning amen. By the Rev. B. 1 Roberts, 
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Biblical Scholarship and , "yepivation. Two 
Papers. By Liewelyn J. Evans and Hepry 
Preserved smith. Mg xBhg. pp. 119. Cincin- 
nati, Uhio: Robert Clark & Co.............+.. 

The Master’s Praise. A Coliection a1 Sones 
for the Sunday-School. By the E. 
Lorenz and the Key. Isaiah paltzell xt, --. 
176. Dayton, Ohio: W. J. Shuey 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. VIII. The 
Church. Ped the Rev. Henry W. Rugg, D.D. 
7x5, Dp. Boston: The Universal at Pub- 
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The History of Sicily. From the Earliest 
Times. By Edward A. Fieeman, M A., 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. In two volumes. 9x6. 
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niciau and Greek Settlements. With ma 

PP. xxxviil, 609; Volume II, From the Begin 

ning of the Greek settlement to the Begin: 

ning of the Athenian Intervention. ith 
mess, pp. xx, 583. New York: Macmillan & 
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A REVIEW OF 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY SIATUS. 





No one interested in the controversy of 
which Professor Briggs is the central figure, 
can afford to leave unread this brilliant and 
learned review. 

Pamphlet form............. $ .25. 


For sale by Booksellers. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


_ 3 East 14th St., New York City. 


VAMPIRES. 


BY JULIEN GORDON, 


Author <.. *A Divlomat’s Diary,’ “A Successful 
Man, "o With a sketch o the author by 


. W. Sherw 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
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APRIL 25TH. 





contains two especially important articles: 

“Ture Surp’s Company,” by Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kel- 
ley, U. S. N., with numerous illustrations, the 
second article in the series on 


| bhai THE OCEAN STEAMSHIP; 


rr BROADWAY,” by Richard Harding D Davis, admirably 


and characteristically illustrated by A. B. Frost, the first in the series on 
THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


May Scribner 


and 





Octave Thanet: 
ToLtEepo Buiaps,” by T. R. Sullivan. 


gill contributes a carefully 





This number is also noteworthy for its fiction, containing the conclusion 
of the much-praised serial “JERRY”; the ‘first of a two-part story—“ An 
AvaBamMa CourtsHiIP”--by F. J. Stimson; “A SprecrrE or Fouty,” by 
“ A FRAGRANT OF A Puay,” by Mary Tappan Wright; “A 


House describes “Tue TEMPLES oF IsE,” by the renewal of which the Jap- 
anese preserve unimpaired the type of national architecture. Alexander Car- 
prepared paper on “SHAKESPEARE AS AN 
Aoror,” with notable illustrations from the collection gf Henry Irving, Esq. 
There are also a brief essay on “Dream Poetry,” with curious examples of 
verse composed in dreams; poems, and THe Point or View. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR. 
Cuas. ScRIBNER’S Sons Pusuisners, NEW Y ORK 
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50 Cents. —— Paper. 50 Cents. 
WARD MCcALLISTER’S 
SOCIETY 


AS I HAVE FOUND IT. 


A Volume of Anecdote and Reminiscence. 
By WARD McALLISTER. 

With two portraits and all the matter of 

#2.00 edition,except appendix. Price,50 cents. 

This new edition is issued in answer to a widespread 

demand fora cheaper edition of this now famous book. 


It can also be had in extra c'oth, octavo, with appen- 
dix, ete. Price, $2.00, Also Edition de Luxe, at rit C6. 


A NEW YORK FAMILY. 


A Novel, by EpGAR FAWCETT. With 36 
illustrations by Thomas Nast and others. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE PARNELL MOVE- 


MENT. 


Being the History of the irish Question 
from the Death of O’Connell to the Present 
time. 











By T. P. OP CONNOR, M.P. 


With a sketch of the author by Thomas 
Nelson Page. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BLACK AMERICA. 
A Study of the ex-Slave and his late Master. 


By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
With map. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, 


THE ENCHANTED. 
An authentic account of the strange ori- 
gin of the new Psychical Club. 
By JOHN BELL BOUTON. 
12mo0, gilt top, ete. Price, $1.50. 
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By author of ‘“‘ As it Was Written,”’ etc. 
GRANDISON MATHER 
Or an account of the fortunes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Gardiner. 
By HENRY HARLAND (SrIpnEy LvsKa.) 
Authur of “* Two Women or One,” “‘ Mrs. 
Peixada,’’ ‘‘ The Yoke of the Thora,’’ “‘“A 
Latin Quarter Courtship,” ‘‘ Two Voices,” 
*“Asit Was Written,” etc., etc. 
paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 
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University 
Extension 


Double number of Boox 
News for May, will contain 
about twenty original articles 
upon University Extension, 
by 

William T. Harris, 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 


Cambridge, England. 


Prof. W. R. Harper, 


President Chicago University. 


Prof. E. J. James, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Merrill E. Gates, Melvil Dewey, 
J. W. Jenks, E. S. Holden, 
John F. Crowell, William Houston, 


and other able scholars and 
educators. It will be the 
fullest, clearest presentation 
of the subject ever made in 
print. 


Book News 


Is a popular magazine, de- 
voted to the news of current 
literature, especially infor- 
mation, both original and 
selected, touching new books. 


Subscription, fifty cents a 
year, or one dollar for two 
years. The cheapest periodt- 
cal in the land. 


An author’s portrait on plate paper ready 
for framing, with every number. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
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THE BEST BOOKS: 


A Reader’s Guide to the choice of 
the Best Available Books in every 
department of Science, Art, and Lit- 
erature(about 50,000 titles) down to 
1890, with the dates of the first and 
last editions, and the price, size, and 
publisher’s name of each book. Ac- 
companied by numerous Character- 
izations, Bibliographical Notes, etc. 
A contribution towards systematic 
Bibliography. By William Swan 
Sonnenschein. Second Edition 
thoroughly revised and much ex- 
tended and improved. With very 
copious Authors and Subjects Indexes 
Quarto, 1,100 pages. Cloth, $9.00 
net. A few copies interleaved, cloth, 
$13.50 net. 
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Commission, or such Premiums as desired, for every 
; but the 17 largest agents will 
be rewarded with the $2500—divided among them 
as indicated above. 


commands the best work of the 
most eminent living writers and 
artists, and presents the most costly 


for ladies and the family. Its cir- 
culation is far in excess of any 
periodical or magazine in the world 
—now 750,000 copies each issue— 
and its management propose to 
make a determined effort to push 
its circulation to the highest possi- 
ble point (a round million, if possi- 
ble) before July 1st. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HBRBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 42 Brosdway,N¥, 


MUSIC. 


EDUCATION. 





H.R. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec- 
tions from_the works of Verpt, MENDELSSOHN, 
Govunop, Braums, Rossini, Catitcott, BArNBy, 
Bisnop, Parry, FARMER, WeBER, Root, Cook, ETc, 
ETC.. to which have been added **The Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **Tfh 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; *“*The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing” by Fanning, and ** The 
Dream»? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. ‘ 


r. W.RUOTS 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 
graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 
rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 
voices systematically, It is thoroughly practical, hav- 
ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
ublic. Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 
raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50, Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muale C The John Church 
woo Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 19 E, roth St.. New Yond 











Grand, Upright and Square: 
Moderate Prices. 





To RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor, 16th St.,N.¥, | 





FOR SALE -On the Hudson, not far from New 
York, a first-class boarding-school property, par- 
tially or wholly furnished. Fine buildings, large 
grounds, widely known and long established. A 
rare chance for the right man. To such a one the 
price will be moderate and terms very easy. 
Address, in confidence, care of this paper. v.Z 

PROFESSORS wanted for the following posi- 
tions: 2 of ope $1,500 and $2,900; 2 of Physics, 
$1,500 each; 3 of Mathematics, $700 to $1,8' 0; 2 of Geol- 
ogy. $900 to $1,500; 5 of Latin. to $1,400; 1 of Eng- 
lish, $1,800; 7 music directors, to $1,500: 5 native 
teockers ladies) of French for Eastern Academies, 

$500 to 87 


‘Adaress C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Ill. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 9th mo., 24th. Early application should be 
made forrooms A 

Secretary of college, Haverford College P.O.. Pa. 














represented; also several foreign countries. 

Advantages excellent. Wili furnish room. good 
in private family. and tuition ten weeks, for 
$28. Forty-nine weeks. $118. Has wapverety eerste, 
and confersdegrees. Teachers are thoro: and ex- 
rienced. Students can enter at any t ; van- 
. No vacation °except holiday week. ings 
are notfounc as represented we will pay, traveling 

expenses. Send for catalogue. . 8. LEaR. 
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sotSor SET LW, 
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October 1, Address Hon. E. H. RENN. ’ 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ~ ji 





THE EXPORTATION OF GOLD. 


THE recent exportation of millions of 
dollars of gold to Europe has not been 
considered, by our leading financial men, 
as of any serious importance in its bear- 
ings upon business in the United States. 
Contrariwise, the flow of gold to England 
last summer and fall was taken to mean 
a coming stringency in the money market 
and a consequent depression. The differ- 
ence between these two views of gold 
exports is interesting to the student of 
international trade. 

The Custom House statistics of exports 
and imports are always carefully read, 
tho they are not now, as formerly, taken 
as showing the real balance of trade. It 
is now recognized that Custom House 
figures contain but part of what we ought 
to know before deciding whether inter- 
national trading is in our favor or against 
us. The money carried abroad by Amer- 
ican tourists is not inconsiderable, as are 
also the sums brought here by immigrants, 
tho in amounts unknown. Another and 
more important fact which escapes record 
is the amount of money sent to the United 
States from time to time for investment 
by English and German capitalists, and, 
per contra, the amount of invested money 
at times withdrawn from the United 
States by foreign owners who have need 
of the funds at home. It is manifest that 
so long as we are ignorant of these and 
similar facts, we cannot say unhesitating- 
ly that an excess of imports is disadvan- 
tageous, for such an excess may be mere- 
ly the means by which Europeans pay us 
for the railroad bonds and stocks which 
they may then be buying. But if a bal- 
ance (taking all things, both merchandise 
and securities, into account) in interna- 
tional trade is against us for any length 
of time, the rate of exchange registers 
the difficulty our importers soon feel in 
paying their bills abroad, and gold must 
be shipped for this latter purpose. 

Roughly speaking, this was the condi- 
tion lastsummer. The English banking 
houses had debts coming due. To mee 
these they had unsalable Argentine secu- 
rities and good American; they therefore 
sold what was salable and sold them in 
the United States. Under these circum- 
stances the balance of trade against us 
paid by exports of gold meant a witb- 
drawal of foreign capital as well asa com- 
pulsory and sudden sale in the United 
States of large quantities of stocks and 

bonds. The result was, as is well known, 
a lack of money, a serious fall in values, 
an impairment of credit and of confi- 
dence, and a general disturbance of busi- 
ness. Financial firms were quick to trace 
the outward shipments of gold back to 
their causes, and from simple transactions 
to draw important conclusions, tho at 
that time few knew fully about the 
difficulties abroad which they suspected. 

But the supply of American stocks and 
bonds held in such bands abroad and 
pressed for sale here when their owners 
needed cash to meet their maturing obli- 
gations, was finally exhausted. We in 
America were left to carry our railroad 
and industrial enterprises without the aid 
of our accustomed foreign capital. This 
we have, on the whole, so successfully 
done that there can be no doubt in any 
mind of the intrinsic soundnees of Amer- 
ican business, generally speaking. It is 
upon this fact and upon the certainty of 
the eventual recognition of it by Europe, 
that the hope and strength of the pres- 
ert stock market is to a large extent 
based. We have only to compare the 
financial condition of the Argentine Re- 
public and other South American States 
with that of the United States, to see the 
great difference and to answer the ques- 
tion of the foreign investor, which he is 
certain sooner or later to ask, in which 
country he will find the greatest safety 
for his money and the best possible annual 
return, While the confidence of the 
American business man 1s thus growing 
brighter as to the outcome of the troubles 
of last year, it is announced that gold is 
again under shipment to Europe. These 
shipments are, however, totally different 


in kind from those of 1890. Thep gold 
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was forwarded to pay for American secu- 
rities returned to us, now it is because 
Europe wants a greater supply of the act- 
ual metal and, the exchange not being 
favorable, has to pay a little more than 
trading value for it. Gold is therefore 
flowing abroad, because we can spare a 
small quantity of it and because Germany 
has been buying it, not as a balance of 
trade against us, but as an article of mer- 
chandise of which America has com para- 
tively a fuil suppry. 

The cause of this purchase of gold in 
open market by Germany can be traced 
back to one or two things. First, the 
quantity of gold necessary to give confi- 
dence in trading. What amount of re- 
serve in coin and in legal tender is need- 
ed to make a bank perfectly solvent 1s a 
disputed question, undeterminable except 
as a matter of experience and judgment. 
The law here is that a bank shall keep in 
itshands twenty-five per cent. of its de- 
posits, this being sufficient against any 
ordinary contingency. Some of our 
bankers think that this percentage is 
higher than necessary, and English opin- 
ion seems to be to the same effect. Mr. 
Goschen,the ablest financial public man 
in England, has lately told the banks there 
that their coin reserves were hardlyenough 
to sustain them through aserious business 
depression. The country and joint-stock 
(private) banks keep a deposit in the Bank 
of Eagland, and count that deposit in as 
a part of their reserve, In the same way 
the Bank of England keeps but a per- 
centage of its deposits in its vaults, with 
the result that all the money counted as 
reserve is not strictly on hand, the total 
sum reported by all being not really avail- 
able. The Bank of England is in effect 
the main reliance of all banks and busi- 
ness men in England in any case of 
monetary distress. 

Mr. Goshen’s words have produced an 
effect on the continent of Europe as well 
as in England, so that Russia, Germany, 
Austria and other nations have come to 
believe in a larger supply of the world’s 
one currency, as a necessity for self-pro- 
tection. Germany has recently,no doubt, 
sold some of her American securities to 
pay for the gold purchased, The gold 
reserve question on the continent of 
Europe has also gained in importance by 
the fear of war. In spite of the pro- 
claimed pacific intentions of rulers, Eu- 
rope 1s one vast camp. A spark dropped 
into so much inflammable material may 
at any time kindle a disastrous war. In 
such an event the possession of gold, the 
one metal current everywhere, may fur- 
nish to the nation the basis for credit or 
for payments toward supplies of food and 
ammunition, which might go far toward 
deciding a prolonged conflict. Modern 
wars are affairs of the Treasury almost as 
much as of gunsand men, Then, while 
Germany has not held as many Argen- 
tines as England, yet it is probable that 
her banking firms and individuals have 
yet enough South American securities to 
make cautious finance desirable. The 
troubles in Argentine bave caused the ob- 
ligations of enterprises in otker South 
Awerican countries, and even in Africa 
and elsewhere, to be looked upon with 
some suspicion. Tae industrial situation 
in Germany itself does not yet invite the 
entire contidence of her moneyed men,and 
altogether, an extra supply of gold there 
or in Russia is something to be desired if 
obtainable at not too high a cost. 

The recent exportations of American 
gold to Europe, therefore, are to be re- 
garded as commercial transactions, like 
the purchase of wheat, rather than as cash 
balances in trade. The one unpleasant 
feature is that, so far as it goes, the 
foreign eagerness for gold indicates a 
somewhat disturbed financial condition 
abroad and consequently that Eupropean 
capitalists are not yet ready and have 
not yet enough spare cash, to invest 
largely in American enterprises, railroad 
or industrial. Yet in time this will come. 
Witbout foreign capital we can hardly 
expect to keep our advancing prosperity 
up to the pace of the last few ypars. 
New business demands new capital, and 
while a part of this required capital can 
be had from our own increase in wealth, 
yet for the other part we are dependent 
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upon English and German money. When 
affairs in Europe clear themselves suffi- 
ciently to restore confidence to a reason- 
able degree, the plethora of capital then 
seeking investments is sure, the sound- 
ness of general business in America being 
proved, to find its way in large part to 
the United States, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WALL STREET enjoyed a bull market 
all the week, one which seemed to be en- 
tirely uninfluenced by unfavorable de- 
velopments, and in which favorable news 
was used for its full value. The traders 
tried to make prices re-act; but they would 
not do so, for the reason that the public 
has taken a hand in speculation and ab- 
sorbed very readily all the stock they 
thought it safe to sell. Consequently 
these same traders had nothing for it 
but to join the bull procession, and the 
result has been that the transactions for 
the week were over half a million shares 
heavier than the week previous. The 
outside interest in stocks is greater than 
at any time since the beginning of the 
prolonged period of liquidation in No- 
vember last, the bank statement plainly 
showing that money has been taken for 
speculative purposes. The springtime, 
when the buds are bursting, and particu- 
larly when crop predictions throughout 
the cvuntry are as favorable as at present, 
is not a very propitious season for bear- 
ish operations. But, while it is the 
general impression that we have only 
begun to enjoy the improved condition 
of things, it is not to be forgotten that 
re-actions of greater or less importance 
may occur at any time; in fact, are 
very probable after the long-continued 
advance in prices which has been experi- 
enced. The market so far has been sur- 
prisingly free from such setbacks, a fact 
which many regard as evidence of the 
genuine character of the movement. 
Toe export of $3,250,000 gold exerted 
comparatively little influence upon the 
market, probably because it was known 
that the greater portion of the amount 
went to France on a special order, and 
not to Germany. We have so far this 
season sent a little in excess of $20,000,000 
gold to Europe, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that we will be called upon to sur- 
render comparatively little more of the 
yellow metal. Inquiry among the houses 
which have acted as the agents in this 
year’s movement elicits the information 
that their foreign correspondents are no 
longer buyers of gold in the various mar- 
kets of Europe, and that this is probably 
due in large measure to the satisfac- 
tion of the special demand for specie 
in Germany which hus induced the 
movement from this side. The rates 
of exchange between Berlin and London 
are at the moment such that there would 
be no profit in shipments of gold from the 
latter point. It will probably never be 
conclusively shown why Germany has 
taken so much specie, but the movement 
has doubtless been partly induced by the 
heavy sales of American stocks for Berlin 
account. London sold very heavily at 
and just previous to the time of the Bar- 
ing trouble, but Germany’s liquidation 
has extended over a longer period. There 
is good reason to believe that the forced 
sales of the Villard stocks, particularly 
Northern Pacific preferred, have been 
for Germany,the holders having taken 
advantage of the strength of the general 
market to relieve themselves of their 
load. At the same time, however, we are 
assured that the foreign selling of this 
group of stocks has been completed. The 
purchases of the Northern Pacifics in the 
last few days have been due to the belief 
that, as Mr. Villard made provision for 
all the Company’s requirements for a year 
to come before he went abroad, there has 
been no actual weakening of the position 
of the property as the result of the tem- 
porary depression in its securities. On 
the other hand, the officers of the com- 
pany assert that the current operations 
are of the most gratifying character. 








Some of the unfavorable influences of 
the week, to which the market has risen 
superior, are the following: First, th’ - 





ports of gold, which induced continued 
firmness in the time loan market. Sec- 
ond, the fear of a general strike of bitu- 
minous coal miners and eoke burners on 
May ist. The railroads, however, have 
fortified themselves against this by col- 
lecting large stocks of fuel at their lead- 
ing distributing points. Third, the fears 
expressed for the future of the Western 
Traffic Association. The, Advisory Board 
will probably secure a quorum at its meet- 
ing early in May, but the Association 
clearly has not all plain sailing before it 
yet. Fourth, the revival of dangerous 
rate-cutting between the seaboard and 
the West by the old Canadian Pacific 
‘*Soo” combination, which usually comes 
to light when lake and canal navigation 
opens. This cutting is a serious matter 
for the American trunk lines, as it can- 
not but have an influence upon all St. 
Paul traftic. The trunk lines are to 
hold a meeting in a few days to talk 
over the situation: and an _  agree- 
ment may be arrived at, as the 
Canadian route claims that its cut was 
the result of a misunderstanding. It 
seems that the Canadian Pacific figured 
ona differential for the Fitchburg road 
on through rates, whereas the trunk lines 
do not recognize any such differential. 
Some little anxiety wa3 occasioned by 
certain strange remarks attributed to Mr. 
Gould, in which he seemed to assume a 
belligerant attitude; but that gentleman 
bas taken pains to explain that he was 
misrepresented, and that he harbors no 
ill feeling against either the Western As- 
sociation or rany member of it. 


The coal men are talking more encour- 
ag pgly, and admit that there are reasons 
to look for a prosperous year in the trade. 
The vexed question of coal tolls is the 
one uncertain factor in the situation, 
but the position of the Inter-State Com- 
mission in the Coxe case will probably be 
soon made known. Production is being 
successfully curtailed, and some com- 
panies bave been obliged to draw upon 
their accumulated stocks of anthracite to 
fill their orders promptly. 


Little that is worthy of special mention 
has transpired in the loan market. The 
tone is generally very firm, but require- 
ments are pretty well met. Call loans on 
stock collateral ranged between 2} per 
cent. and 5 percent., ruling at about 34 per 


cent. Only a small business was lone in 
time loans. Rates were steady at 44@5 


per cent. for terms from three to six 
months, on choice collateral. The banks 
were again moderate purchasers of com- 
mercial paper, but this market is other- 
wise withuvut special feature. Rates for 
choice indorsed receivables are 5@54 per 
cent. for both four months and sixty 
days. Single names of better grades are 
discounting at 54@6 aad cent. 


Sales of heen pt for the week 





ending April 25th, 1891: 
Am. Exchange..... 1553¢ | Leather Monnt't' r’s. 250g 
Broadway . "3 o% ta Manhattan............ 17334 
Chemica}.. 4675 Mechanics’. Seceescoces + 205 
Citizens.... oe 142 
RR -- 495 North America’ 170 
Commerce... -o+ 19136| Phemix . ....-...000. 185 
Corn Exehange. Saeed 20 bil pombes cassces &S8 
OO ree 1714g | Shoe & Leather..... lio 
Gallatin 305 | Twenty-third wara. 100 
Import’ rs’& Trad’rs’ 4 Western.............+ 14g 
FEVER cce. ccecovcences 

The ites is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April 25. Aprill8. Differences. 
Loans + $407,018,7L0 $412,281,900 Dec. $5,268,200 
Specie.........+. 78,155,300 74,000,800 Dec. 944 500 
Legaltenders.. 36,357,900 33,949,000 Inc. 2,406,900 
Deposits......... 410,152,300 414,915,800 Dec. 4,763,508 
Circulation..... 3,464,600 3,491,700 Dec. 27,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$73,155.00 $74,099,800 Lec. $944,50) 
$6,357,900 33,949,000 Inc. 2,408,900 


$109.513,200 $108,043,809 Inc. $1,464 400 


Legal tenders.. 


‘otal reserve... 
Reserve requ’d 





against dep'ts 102,538,075 103,728,950 Dec. 1,190,875 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 6,975,125 4,319,850 Inc. 2,655,275 
Excess of reserve April 26th, 1890..............- 3,328,825 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
4368, ISBL. Registered... ....cccceerceeeeeees wi ove 
4568. TEDL, COUPON ..0 0. ce cse cote ee eeeeeseee wi ne 
4s, 100%, Registered. ............sccceseeee + -I21 122 
do GX-BEAMPO... 06. cscs wie ce eeeeeee 120 221 






4s, 1907, Coupon....... ° 
do. ex-stamped.. 


qeeeee © 








CePTemeY Gn, WTS 2... .cccccccccccccccccccsees 115 
Currency 66, 1807 ........ weccccccccccecseeces Lite 
GI iy EO ccccsce Scccsescccoccccdstes 12% 
SOS Gy Tao wecccccvesscvccccccesee esd 122 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz.: Sixty days 4854, demand 
4.884(@4.88%, cables 489@4 894. Com- 
mercial bills were 4.834 @4.833. 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


--The total immigration ia March 
was 52,172 against 35,750 in March, 1890. 


....-The net loss of gold in twelve 
months has been $12,206,962 and of silver 
$1,066,875 


. The crop reports from almost every 
section of the United States continue to 
be very favorable indeed. 


.-The tirm of B. & A. Homargee, of 
London, doing business exclusively with 
Bombay, failed last week with liabilities 
of $2,500,000, 


-...The imports for March a~™ount to 
$77,605,669 and are larger than in any 
month in recent years, and the exports 
$75,316,417 are larger than any March in 
a decade. 


....-The shipment from England of 
tinned plates and sheets to this country 
for the month of March, 1891, aggregated 
38,638 tons as against 17.245 tons in 
March, 1890. 


..G. Wharton Ritchie, who was ar- 
rested in Havana, Cuba, on the 24th inst., 
was the defaulting receiving teller of the 
Commonwealth National Bank of Phila- 
delphia who on the 23d of last February 
fled with $8,330 of the bank’s funds. 


.-The advance in wheat in the last 
ten days has been 10 cent, and if, as re- 
ported, the Pillsbury people of Minne- 
apolis have seven millions on hand and in 
sight at the low price, it is evident that 
they have cleared something like three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 


.... 16 is reported that a syndicate has 
been formed for the purchase of three of 
the largest manufacturing plants in 
Illinois. The Deere & Mansure Com- 
pany, manufacturers of corn planters, 
the Deere Company Harvester Works and 
the Moline Plow Company, all situated 
at Moline, Iil. 


..-A dispatch from Oitawa states 
that Sir John Macdonald has promised a 
deputation that acanal connecting Geor 
gian Bay-with Lake Ontario at Trenton 
will be built. The importance of such a 
canal, which has been talked about for a 
great many years, will be readily appreci- 
ated by consulting a map of Canada. 


. The lumber men of Georgia have 
secured from the special session of the 
Superior Court a charter for an organiza- 
tion with a capital of $5,000,000. The 
corporation will be inthe nature of a 
trust and will combine the mills, railroads 
and timber lands at present controlled 
by the individuals forming the trust. 


.. lt is interesting to note that the 
Cuicago, Burlington and Quiucy Railway 
has over 11,000 individual shareholders. 
Of this number 6,850 own twenty-five 
shares or less and only 244 persons own 
five hundred shares or more each. About 
one-half of the whole number of share- 
holders are either women or trustees, and 
332 are guardians for societies, 


Messrs. Wateon & Gibson, of 55 Broad- 
way, say in their Daily Market Letter that 
for the past ten years foreign speculative 
and investment capital found its chief 
outlet in the Argentine Republic, Chile 
and Brazil, which offered tempting terms; 
but experience in that region has heen so 
disastrous that hereafter the United 
States will be without a rival for thesafe 
and profitable employment of foreign 
capital. 

.-The Franklin Trust Company of 
Brooklyn is offering for subscription $400,- 
000 of the preferred capital stock of the 
Adams & Sons Company of Brooklyn, 
New York, and attention is particularly 
called to the advertisement in our finan- 
cial department. The business of Adams 
& Sons Company—the manufacturer of 
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chewing gum—sbows a net profit aver- 
aging for five years past $131,147.08 per 
annum. 


...-There is no cause for alarm in the 
present deficit in the Treasury, and it is 
not at all probable that it will have any 
effect upon business or stocks. While it 
is true that the Treasury will be obliged 
to make use of every resource in its power 

.and that the payment of a part of the 
four and a half per cent. bonds becoming 
due on the first of September next will 
undoubtedly be deferred, there is no justi- 
fication for uneasiness or apprehension of 
disaster. The following circular was is- 
sued on Saturday last. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE } 
SECRETARY, . 
WASHINGTON, D C., April 25th, 1891. | 

With a view to reserving the residue of 
the four and one-half per cent. Icanu for ad- 
justment within the fiscal year which be- 
gins on the first day of July next, public 
notice is hereby given that redemptions of 
the bonds of that loan will be discontinued 
for the present, and the circular of Oct. 
9th, 1890, under which such redemptions 
have been made, is hereby rescinded. 

Due public notice will hereafter be given 
of the action of the Department with re- 
spect to the said four and one-half per cent 
bonds. CHARLES Foster, Secretary 


....The official statistics of the census 
in regard to the industrial and agricul- 
tural progress of the South in the last ten 
years will be startling to every one, even 
those who have tried to keep posted on 
the tremendous strides which have been 
made in the material progress of the 
South. Superintendent Porter says: 


‘*The South is to-day producing as much 
coal, iron ore and pigiron as the entire 
Usaited States produced in 1870. 

‘With a fact like this e-tablished by 
official statistics, it is not to be wondered at 
that as careful a statistician as Edward At- 
kinson should say that, standing on the top 
cf the highest peak of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, he would find in a radius of 
seveaty-five miles the future iron-producing 
ceater of the United States. 

**To my mind the progress of the South 
ern States in the manufacture of steel will 
be a3 great during the next ten years as it 
his been ia the production of coal and pig 
iron during the past decade. The class of 
labo: attracted to these rich mineral re- 
gions will be of a higher character than 
that of the past; that is to say, there will be 
ar icans and mechanics who will command 
«a much bigher rate of wages, and hence in- 
crease the consuming power of the South. 

“Tne industrial growth of the Southern 
States has been remarkable during the last 
decade, especially in the States of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia. 
This has been largely the result of the fact 
that the attention of engineers, manufac 
turers and capitalists has been attracted by 
te woaderful miperal resources of this re- 
gion. Facts already published by the Cen- 
sus Office exhibit a mineral development in 


the South which, if continued through an- 
otner decade, will bring about remarkable 
cnanzes in at least five Southern States. 

* 'Pnis development of the mineral re- 
sources of the South has not been at the ex- 
pense of its other industries. The manu- 
facture of cotton, tor example, has increa:ed 
to a°wondertul degree, as wiil be seen fiom 
the fact that in 1880 the amount of cotton 
consumed in the South was 180,000 bales, 
while in 1890 it used 497,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 175 per cent.” 


...Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
2istand 221 insts. were the following lots 


20 shares Standard Gaslight Co., pref. 76. 

75 shares Ches. & Onio Ra. Co. first pref., 1553. 

100 shares Anniston City Land Co. of Annis- 
ton, Ala., 37. sf 

25 snares Metropolitan Trust Company. 289° 

20 shares Wabash, St. L. & Pac. Rd. Co., 1934" 

5 shares United States Trust Co., 810. 

7 shares Union Trust Company, 0S | 

60 shares M. K and Tex. Rd. Co., 18. i 

70 shares Long Island Bank of Brooklyn, 1 it 

100 shares St. L.. Alton andT. H. Rd. Co., 3344. 

50shares State Trust Company, 20144. 

$2,000 Georgia Central Rd. Co. 6 per cent. De- 
benture Certificates, 95. 

5,000 St. P. M. and M. Ry. Co. (Montana ex- 

tension) first mortgage 4s. : 

$20,000 C.. I. aod P. Ry. Co. first mortgage 
extension and collateral 5s, 963%4@96%. : 

$10,000 Memphis and Charleston Rd. Co. 6s, 
1 


),000 Dec. and Rio Grande Kd. Co. first con- 
solidated 4s, 82% 
$10,000 mg 
mortgage 6. 11 
$10, yO. B. and Q. Rd. Co. (Nebraska exten- 
sion) 48, 8644. 
$5,000'N. ¥., 


lev. Rd. Co. of Brooklyn first 


Sus. and W. Rd. Co. first mort- 


gage 5s, 100. 
$10,C00 [il. Cen. Rd. Co. first mortgage 4s. 101. 
10 shares Continental Insurance Co., 2 '544. 
$5,009 Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
topie second mortage 78, 93%. 
-¥ spares ey mont — mony. 20. 
res B’way Ins. Co.. i42. F 
62shares N. Y., L, and W. Railr a 10814. 
10 shares United States Trust Co., 198. 
1 share Clinton Hall Association, $61. 
20 shares 











nss. and Sar. Rd. Co., 18044. f 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(649) 25 








100 shares Phenix Mining “o. of Arizona, 
$49 per share. 
000 Rich. and West Point Term. Ry. and 
Warehouse Co. Cons. first mort. 5s, oor. 
1,000 Chi., Peoria and St. L. Co. first mort. 


$1,000 Savannah and Western Rd. Co., first 
cons. mort. 5s, 82. 

$1,000 Cedar Falls and Minn. Rd. Co., first 
mort. 7s. . 

\ membership N. Y. Produce Exch.. $73". 

50 shares Am. Loan and Trust Co., 11%. 

10 shares Metrop. Gas Light Co. of Brooklyn, 


55 shares Fulton Municipal Gas Light Co. of 
Brooklyn, | 
50,000 Geo. South. and Florida Ry. Co. first 
mort. 6s, 74. 
150 shares Manhattan Trust Co.. 117%. 
5 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance (‘o., 160, 
$1,000 Shreveport and Houston Ry. first mort. 


. 21, 
50 shares Thurber-W hylana Co. pref., 100. 


....In the first number of the Tribune, 
of this city, printed fifty years ago, the 
transactions at the Stock Exchange for 
April 9tb, 1841, embrace the sale of some 
securities at present unknown. like the 
United States Bank, the Vicksburg Bank 
and the Iilinois State Bauk. and other 
securities which. are to-day active, like 
the City Banks, and others like the Syra- 
cuse and Utica Railroad, which was long 
since merged into the New York Central. 
The list which we print will well repay 
reading: 

SALES AT THE STUCK EXCHANGE, APRIL 


9TH, 1841. 

75 shares United States Bank....s 60 days 19% 
| oe. - T) igdhous ca4s F008 2034 
50 “ 8  eenttmndenases 2 

Re - * ....b 1 days 21 
50 i S ccgdecsnoses & 
Sie 7 b 60 days 21 
25 . * ‘ b 60 days 21% 
26 ag sc e* oneesaneaaeae 

5 5 e -next week 2144 
OC Ria e's. “Etec 21% 
es ” o 810 days 21 
- * Pay es) Cort, Cease 21%4 
21 be ° * ....830 days 214 
25 “* Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 8$ 
100 “< .- ” “ iid 

50 “© North American Trust 

O.ccccccccecc.-s- ext week 124% 

22h ** North Amerian Trust Co 12 
BO 7 - - . . 





100 i oe 6 “ 


30 “ American Exchange Bank....... x2 
100 “ Mechanics’ Banking Associa- 
Sa tiddaneonses s next week 72 

200 *“ Vicksburg Bank....... ‘ nipienaie oa 
100 + 2s iti in ach Gente stdays 6 
125 *“* Mohawk Railroad......... . .% 
% j°© Paterson Railroad... ............. 46 
50 * New-Jersey Railroad............. 70 
50 * Long Istand Railroad............. 42 
iO ad xi tell PEPE IIS Mee. v4 
> « > ae 10 days 52% 
50 “ Syracuse and Utica Railroad. .. 784 
3% * Harlem Ratiroad.................. 2814 
10C* es “ .b 60 days 234g 
50 ps a SF pated weacketaees 

so - -- ....b next week 2814 
35 “ Stonington Railroad.............. 2814 
Oo « ? 7 & Zcdbakwineed 28 
15 ” “ rrr wo cece Se 
10 * [llinois State Bank................ 40 

DIVIDEND. 


....Toe American Exchange National 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable May 1,t. 





Letters 
of 

Credit. | ~ 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT;ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


| Investment 
| Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A GRADUATS OF AN FNGINEERING 
School is wanted to take a position in a manufactur- 
ing concern One who can purchase the tnterest of 
his prede essor, amounting to $25 000. ress, 

MANUFACTURER Office of this paper. 





The Clark & Leonard Investment Co., 
Lincoln. Nebraska. 
WM. M. CLARK, President. J. W. MCDONALD, 
Ss i. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 


We al 





VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, Investment Securities Rea) Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO... 





THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


IS AUTHORIZED TO OFFER FOR SUB- 
SCRIPTION $400,000 OF THE PRE- 
FERRED CAPITAL STOCK OF 


ADAMS & SONS COMPANY 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of West Virginia.) 


CAPITAL STOCK - #1,000,000 
D(VIDED INTO 





16,000 shares. Preferred 8 

per cent, Cumulative 
Stock, $25 pershare <« «= $400,000 

24,000 shares, Common 
Stock, $25 pershare - « 600,000 
$1,000,000 


All this stock will be issued full-prid.isnen assess- 
able, the “tockholders have no personal liability. 

e Preferred Stock will be entitled to a 
Cumulative Preterential Dividend of Sper 
cent. per annum, payable out of the earn- 
ings of the corporation before any dividend 
is made ou the Common stock, It will also 
rank upon the property and assets of the 
corpora'iou asa it or claim tothe Common 
Stock incase of liquidation or dissolution 
The two classes of stock nave the same voting power 
pershare. The Common Stock will be entitied to 
the surplus earnings after the claim of the Pre- 
fetred Stock to8 per cent. per annum cumulative 


s paid. 
The dividends will be payable semi annually on 
the first days of May and November. 


16,000 shares of the Preferred Stock 
are offered to the public at par. 


Members of the firm of Adams& Sous bave 
subscribed for 2 


000 shares o d Common siock tor a 
f five years, andto continue in the 
manegement of the Company during that 
time, if desired, 

tisalse agreed that the aggregate sala- 
ries of officers shall not exceed the sum of 
$10,060" per avuum for five years from the 
date of its organization. 


STATEMENT OF THE VENDORS. 


The business of Adams & Sons—the manufacture 
and sale of Chewing Gum—was established in the 
year 10 Its history is one of continued growth and 
prosperity. Branch offices are now established iu 
Coicago, Xan Francisco, Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Tacoma, Toronto. Canada, and Liverpool, England. 

The net profits for the last five years are shown in 
the following statement: 


NET PROFITS. 
1886 - $97,647 25 
1887 = 110,224 94 
1888 - 169,041 78 
1889 = 102,578 81 
1890 - 176,242 61 





$655,735 39 


Average per year - 131,147 O08 


Total sales 1886 to 
189V inclusive - $3,271,799 05 


To pay 5 per cent. dividends on the entire issue of 
preferred shares requires a net p:o%t of $32,000 per 
annum. During the last ten yearsthe net earnings 
ot Adams & Sons have not been less than double that 
sum any year. 

It is fully expected that the ratio of increase will 
be greaterthan in the past, the proposed extension 
of the business being one of the reasons for the incor- 
por+tion of the Company. _— 

PROPERTY CUNVEYED. The Company ac- 
quires, free from all incumbrances, ail the property 
of the vendors used in connection with their ousi- 
ness. including the rea! estate, property, premises, 
the tixed plant, machinery, and also the gooc-wil: of 
the business, inciuding all assets. trade marks, pat- 
ents, Jabels, and designs relating to the goods scld by 
the vendors of the said business; and Adams & Sons 
and all members of the firm agree not to engage in 
any competing business. 

ne of the most valuable assets of the business is 
its good-will and numerous trade marks, the value of 
which has been established by an expenditure of 
more than $500,000 for advertising purposes. 

There will be turned over to the ( ompany in real 
estate and manufacturing plant, stock on hand, and 
cash. $40,000. The value of the first three items will 
bs determined on the appraisat of Hon. Darwin R. 
Jamesana Ethan Allen Doty, E<q.. who have evn- 
sented to act as appraisers at the renrest of the 
Frank in Trust Company. 

The business transferred is taken over from May 
Ist. 1891. 

All obligations of Adams & Sons on that date will 
be assumed ard paid by Adams & Sons. 


Certificates of Examination. 


Office of BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO,, 
Public Accountants, Auditors, etc,. 
Equitable Builéing, New York. 
wth March, 1891. 
EpWin PACKARD, Esq., President. 
Franklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn: 

DSAR SIR: At your request the Books and Ac- 
counts of Messrs, Adams & Sons, Brooklyn, have 
been submitted to us for examination. 

For the past five years the net profits shown there- 
by have amounted to $655.73..39, or an annual 
average profit of 131,147 .08- 

We have carefully examined the Books for the 
three sears ending the 3ist December, (590. and find 
that after charging all Expenses, Interest, Bad 
Debts. and Depreciations, the Net Protit for these 
years has been as follows: 


Year 1888, Nit Profit, $169,041.78 
06 1889, soo 102,578.81 
» 1890, o6 176,242.61 
Vours faithtually. 
Sd.) * BaRROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & Co.” 


Subscription Lists will open at the office of 
the Franklin Trust Company, No. 1°6 Rem- 
sen Street, Brooklyn, on May Gth, 1°91. at 
10 A.M., and will close on May Sth, 1891, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Atletments will be made as soon there- 
after as practicable. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
subscriptions,and to make allotments for 
less amounts than applied for. 

In case no allotmentix made the deposit ac- 
companying epplication will be returned in 
fall. 

Subscriptions are payable as follows: 

1st, 10 per cent, eon application. 

2d, 30 per cent. on allotment. 

3d. 30 per cent. May 25th. 

4th, 30 per cent. Juve 10th. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can 
be obtained at the office of the Franklin 
Trust Company, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, 





WATSON & GIBSON, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WESOLICIT INVESTMENT AND MAR- 
GINAL ACCOUNTS. WEISSUEA DAILY 
MARKET LETTER TO OUR CLIENTS. 

WE RECOMMEND PURCHASES OF 
STOCKS AND BONDS WITH GREAT CON.- 
FIDENCE. We were bearish all through 
last Autumn on account of shert crops at 
home and unfavorable financial conditions 
abroad; but we new consider that present 
prices have discounted those adverse influ- 
ences. We look forward toa larger specu- 
la:ion and higher prices this Summer than 
have been witnessedin ten years Indeed, 
the conditions which are likely to prevail 
during the latter half of this year will re- 
semble those of the * boom” yeurs of 1879- 
*SO, namely, abig shertage of crops in Eu- 
rope in conjunction with heavy crops in this 
country and an inflation of the currency. 
We should now look as tar ahead toward 
this prospectively bullish situstion as we 
did last Autumn in aaticipatine the light 
railroad tonnage and low prices of this 
Winter. WallStreet always discounts the 
tuture; its vision is telescopic, not micre- 
scopic. 

The disastrous experiences of European 
iavestorsinu “outh American Securities and 
in the public funds of the bankrupt States of 
the South of Europe coupled with the inde- 
pendent market which they found here for 
our securities during the late crisis, must 
have impressed foreigners with the superi- 
ority of the United States as a safe and prot- 
itable field tor the investment of capital, 
These causes combined. in our jadgment, 
will lead to an active bull speculation. 

We invite visits or correspendence trom 
such persons as desireto open accounts te 
buy and seli stocks and bonds. 


WATSON & GIBSON. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS TOINVESTORS 
in Portland, Oregon, Real Esiate! 
Safer thanihe Banks! More Profitable than 
Mines! As good as United states touds! 
Send for form of Contract under which large and 
safe profits are made on Investments in Poctland Real 
Estate. Weare handling choice business and resi- 
dence property in the city and suburbs,much of which 
will aouble in valae intwo years. Residence propeity 
Sold on KasyTerms or Monthly Inst «liments, 

Correspondence solicited. References: U.s. Seua- 
tors Dolph and Mitchell, Merchants’ National, Com- 
mercial National and Portiand Savings Banks, or 
any prominent financial institution in this city. 

BORTHWICK, BATTY & Cu., Portiand, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS AND 
LOANS. 


FOR SALE: 

Two pieces of well-improved business property 
centrally located, renting for 1 percent. per annum 
1,000 Acres Fine Coal Land, 8 and 9 per 
cent. Lowns on improved property, semi-annual 
oe ee ‘Tio and references 
address, F ° ° A™MS, 105 Kaet 
Main &t., Trinidad, Colorado.” 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver, Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, President. 
CHAS. E. INGERSOLL, Vice-President. 
FRANK B. SPALDING, Secy. and Treas. 
HIRAM D. INGERSOLL, Counsel 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 


(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
NVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


tstates Manag terest co) 
Correspondence invited. 


- NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (CQ, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . , $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Selicited, 

L,. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, ) 
A.J Vice-Pres’ts, 


. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER.) 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for non-residents, dur- 
ing the last vear, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and refereuces. 
$100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 

































R. W. SPEER & €O.. Denver. Calo. 
# EN NIE S “They will eara you 
By investing them in our Savings Bonds, INTEREST 


0c. Per Month iets tcarrtnte acratanaineres 
| 4 y E S$ T M i" y t For Non-Residents a specialty. 
TY BFiret Mo: APs 

W ho want a roan re ot 

Conservative Investors inccrestontheirineestsment ane 

ECLOSURES wa caw stra tunae 

Defaulted Mo a On Minnesota and Dakota proper 

] rig ges ties collected at small cost, send 
dN a “ew Youn montons 

LOAN CO., Oneida Block, trX SEK MSE TSAE 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and & 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents, 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities, References: National 
Banks of Denver. 
Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 


912 17th St. 
oO FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
70 geese. 










Principal and interest guaranteed. 
Loans male on productive real estate 









yearly increasing in value on a con- 
Servative basis. and only after personal 
examination by us. Interest payable in 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 
PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKINC’ COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash, 





26 (660) 


meehald fstha’ Melon i tala 





w Yor 
This Company has $200,000. ia ca ital, and is 
doing strictly a ”v % ° 


LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Su pperiasentenss ent of 
Insurance ebamend Te yt P= any hold ~'+ 

Acts as Executor and Trus tates.and makes 
@ speciaity of aed Gnerch “aad Endowment 
Funds ~~, AULH rr particulars. 


- LL asu 
0. A. CRANDALL, ¥ President. 


EPOSITS RECEIVED. 


= allow 6 per cent. on call, or 7 per cent. for 
ne year or longer. We shall cheerfully give 
you full particulars, and many references. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield “treet, been on, Mass 
CHAS. E. 5SON, President. 
[Please mention THE fanapnenaner. ] 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountainsis KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County’ 
Seat of Buffalo County. 

KEAKNEY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi’es from 
Boston, ana ',738 miles from San Francisco, ts situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
with the Wood Kiver Val.ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 has pecs im cypondes in public improvements 
since ikss. KE. ( has a large water power, 
three railroads 4 lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephones. 

A City of schools and chgreben; the school system 
being unsurpassed in the W : 

For information regarding KE RNEYVas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are elther seaports 
or lakeports. By reference tothe map you will see 
that Duluth is atthe extreme western point of our 
inland seas. Nocity of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 1s 
growing sorapidly. Chicago and Duluth wili ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading matter and state about the amount you 
~~ wish to invest. 


.E. LOVETT & co., ) Duluth, M Minn. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 22c3crens 


State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 














Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 

have ready for use of fac- 

tories in 16 months the 

preston water power (14,500 

pores power) in the South or 
est. 


Ti iy | Will offer most liberal in- 
Cucemnenss manufac- 
turers to locate there. 
For full information concerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin as a place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for hea!th and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary | Com mercial Ciub, 
tin Texas. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AND MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR'S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations, Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands for Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co,. Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First National Bank.......... ....ss0s+« Austin, Texas 
City National Bank...............c005 «++ Austin, Texas 

I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


10% INT EREST POOR LOAN. paid ona 


A good loan is one in which both principal aad in- 
terest is PAID promptly when due. Loans of the 
Rois character will net investors seven per cent. 
o stock company; no debenture bonds; no East- 
nts. Investors deal directly with borrowers 
in ‘the OLD FASHIONED WAY 
‘Thirteen years’ exp rience. 
pomeenee by permission to THE INDEPENDENT or 
The Christian Union, New York City, or Lockwe 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
E. B. CHa DLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX , 
Agent of the Scottish- ey en Mortgage Com- 
pany, Limited: of Edinburgh. Scotland 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm or city ity prowess ty with the vtmost safety 
at 8 per cent. net. furnish you with the hi ghest 
references as to our integrity and business methods. 

@ invite corespondence, and wili gladly furnish 





full rticulars. 
All laud values throughout Texas are increasing 
steadily. 


FIELD & SCURRY 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Bag., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


A handsome apd substantial 
apartment house (Baxter Terrace), at 
or. Will guarantee for the first year to show 
in property, a net income of $2,500, over and above all 
expenses or collecting and remitting rents. Price. 
$25,000. Reasonable terms. Address 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Cole, 
ve ate cay reai estate a s' ly 

Private residences and business blocks uilt and 
rented 0} 


sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in — inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Sutrance threugh the Bank. 





stone-veneered 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exicts in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital bbntatcsited $500,000 00 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company i recog- 
nized by Investora seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 

ments offered to the public. 


Refers te 
~ = De & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss ios New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, esa of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York Ci 


ity. 
F. D. _D. Gra 1 Esa. ofthe National Safe Deposit Com- 


F. A. 7a Saath Bs No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
Also gs Ban 8 an hvestors throug! ou 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amoan 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limite 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer 


ences near you. 
UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia he most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Address 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 
LURAY, STANLEY AND SHENANDOAH, 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRGINIA. 

Investments made by ns throughout. Virginia. 




















** There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year fo year, than in any 
one business.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investmects in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 

cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 

to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 

NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 


44. 





ofr and busi , but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,900 souls, where good churches, high grade 





and t homes abound, having all 

the adv antages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 


igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to a community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“Jt is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dk. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investmen's and 





loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
y bi take 5 Ls md cane roy a _ganety. 
THE 


eKs & a6 Bante inves ment COMPARY 
modieobeear Tar l ine DEPENDENT, People’s ; davies 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the ef rey and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. MORTGAG S, 6 per cent. 
Tper cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class o 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern references, 

Ss. M. CHANDLER, Duleth, Mina. 








DALLAS LAND & LOAN CO., of Dallas, Texas. 


CAPITAL PAID, $500,000.00. 





THE SIOUX pees, AND INVEST- 
Se AOE CATTLE 


We take 

ths notes ferent cattle be Doug ght 
‘ed for mare taking ample sonarite, A 
The best references given. pondence selici 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
AD, COLORADO. 





three me stores, tw 
stories with basement. ei ‘Ie jestablished tenant 
monthly rental $275. balanc 
on owned time with & per ce Title perfec 


it in 
This property will double in “ein: in a few years. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich uatural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within tnree years; factories attra: by natural gas; 
very desirable Ii operty; honest management; large 
and speedy expected. Write for particulars to 

HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO 
20 and 22 ans Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of ding. Thorough 
experience. a senes of ip ky Choice Western 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 











JAMES IRVINE, G. P. F, COOPER, WM. V. CAROLIN, 
Pres’t. Vice Pres't. Sec. and Treas. 


Capital $100,000, 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


15 WALL S8ST,, NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large and small 
amounts, given us on sales of KAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT, bearing Oper cent. interest, at PAK and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by lien on the 
equipment sold. until all payments are made. with 
generally a cash payment ot 25 per cent. at time of 
sale, and monthly or quarterly payments thereafter, 
continuing for one to five years. Payments on ac- 
count of pripcipa! and interest give a constantly in- 
c reasing security and opportunity for re- investment. 
Collection attended to by us without charge. 


Also, for sale, 819,000, Receiver’s certifi- 
cates of railroad in New York, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, semi-annually. Tetal author- 
ized issue, $35,000 on 24 miles of road, 


6% Mortgage Investments 71% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to ig per cent., 

weep perenne and interest payable in Go 

T MORTGAGE LOANS made on Seotenty se- 
resend é City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on application. 

MACHA STEs & BIRRELL, 

neial Agents 

Portiand Sevlaen ‘Bank dg, *Portiand, Or. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a Bn. my A oe moneys pats 
gato court, ond is A. 








INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with by] com 

a. administrators, or trustees o estates. ui and 

d e tr 7 of busin 
po wen as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depesitory for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 





WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANTEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD 5 
JAMES LOW. HARLES 8. 3: 


Ws. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. Macy. JR., 
ERASTUSCORNING.A!bany,WM. D, SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV. H. SCHW 


GPORGE BLIS8. wo. Wirscae ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


HE MIDDLESEX 
BANKINS COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONK. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL..... -$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............-.-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE s228ritt:n tre, mites trom 


the naeoeee ef Denver ischeape 
er than land the same distance from the cen’ 
of pany city of its size a importance in a 

ry customer who has purchased Real Estate o 
during the past five years nas made a profitable ~ 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
beve made in from three 


4 information ioe devatshes unas upon 
tie ti CHAMBERLIN \NY ESTMENT 4 














- SURPLUS, $883,119.88. 


7 per cent. Guaranteed Ist Purchase Money Mortgages upon Improved City Properties, 
and 7 per cent. 3 and 5 years Gold Debentures Secured Entirely 
9 by 1st Liens upon City Properties. 
Interest upon all payable semi-annually in New York. Address 


DALLAS LAND & LOAN CO,, ° > 





DALLAS, TEXAS, 











April 30, 1891. 
Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, or for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


'* TIA. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
. PORTLAND, OREGO 


American Security & Trust Co., 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000.000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 60 


Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 
Address the home office, or 


JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for os safe and mnt 
ble investment of capital in large or smal] amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great a 
has no competing city within two hundred es. 
South Heights is the best new residence portion 
of the city: has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is within 144 miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 
zin0 to 200 per lot, a = charge for corners. 
a recommend this a: om investment, as our 
any will advance prices when a few more 
ioe s have been —_. Terms easy, with 6 per cent. 
on deferred ey 
TEXAS LAN Ds can be bought in bodies, from 
100 acres to 100.008 ac b 








nd growing ouary and 


he Southwest. 17 
investments made with good judgment are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 


P. O, Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


Texas Investments. 


We have loaned in Texas over $2,000,000 of money, 
and never lost a dollar. 

We will get you7 per cent. net upon your money 
and your sacurity shall be founded on real estate and 
as secure as a United States bond, 

Our Mr. Simpson owns in his own right 500,000 acres 
of land, including six ranches and twenty-two splen- 
did biack land farms. All these lands are rapidly 
rising. We venture the assertion that we c.n sell 
you thechoice of these lands so as to make you a 
profit of 40 per cent.inone year. Texas is the most 
prosperous State in the American Union. We can 
sell you county and municipal bonds netting you 6 
per cent. and absolutely secured by the cast-iron pro- 
visions of our State Cunstitution. 

All inquiries promptly answered. 

SIMPSON & HANSL, Investment Bankers, 
__733 Elm st., DALLAS, Texas. 


NEBRAS KA 
Loam AND Lid bed ae. 
sTI ings, NEBRA 
Capital, 1300.00 Sur i $135,000. 
GU ARANT 
First PEE. Loans. Deben — issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. Interest poyoste at the Chemical National 
Bank, New York. No better securities offered invest- 
ors. Best of Eastern and Western references fur- 
nished if desired. Correspondence requested. Write 








. Pre E. C.WEB: TER, Treas. 
D.M. ‘MCELHINNEY, v ice-Pres, C.P.WEBSTER.Cashier 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'edge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ residence and f.ve years’ 
active reai estate oe 

Can place your money at oper cent. net, semi. an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


F. 5. SEODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col 


Wisa Uncle Sam ane aa yy of 
and Seattle. Sen ™ 
ASHINGTON map, Liew: rellyn&Co,Sea sie, Wash, 


EQUITABLE 


—— COMPANY. 























ital subscribed.......... oe 
ald ia (Caeh).... 1,0 y 88 
Surplusand s. 39 116 8. 














This company solicits  eeuieetione 
about all first-class investments, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and {rrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. ay WILKINSON, ‘Vice Presiden 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. po Treas. 
OFFICES: 
ew York,--3 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devousbire St. 


Pallas 4th ‘ana C hestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 








DIVIDEND. 


NHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 24th, 
1891.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (344) on ogg capital stock was declared. 
pavaple May Ist. pi 
Transfer books Peli close this day and reopen May 
th, prox, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY. 
D 144 FRONT ST., } 
NEW YORK, April 3d, 1891. 
The Directors of the National "Cordage Company 
ave this day declared the reguiar quarterly dividend 
£3 PEt CENT, on the preferred stock of the com- 
. payable aed Ist, 1891, to yt. S4 of record 
a r e 15th inst, 
NY. have also declared a dividend of 4 PER 








appropriation necessary to cover the dividends for 
the remainder of the your on the preferred stock. 
Thetransfer books will close on the 15th April. 
1891, and will reopen gn the 2d Slay. 
e. M. FOLTON, Treasurer. 








ELECTION. 
Ta Pe BAUK op AuBRICA. } 
N YORK, April 20th, 1 
HE ANNUAL TION UF DIRECTORS 
bent will 


ped at the banking house on MO 





The trausfer books will be closed from May Ist to 
May Sth. DALLAS B, PRATT, Cashier, 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





ALTHO now in the third week of almost 
unbroken fine weather, the market at 
first hands has shown but little of the 
activity which was supposed to be only 
awaiting favorable weather conditions to 
spring into sight. Agents say that the 
effect has not yet been felt by them, but 
that itis sure to be within a few days. 
Probably it will, but it would be idle to 
deny that considerable disappointment is 
noticeable at its lagging so. Jobbers have 
done better than agents; but they too 
have hardly reached their expectations, 
which were not pitched inordinately high 
either. The brightspot in the situation 
is the undoubted activity of retailers, 
egrat and small. They have found the 
delayed demand in full swing, and it will 
be strange if they do not make sucha 
clearance of stocksas shall put them in 
first-rate shape for the fall trade. In 
the interval between now and the 
general display of fall style goods by 
agents, it is not likely that much new 
business will be done. But with the 
opening of these there will in all proba- 
bility be decided activity. If jobbers and 
large retailers throughout the country 
are well supplied with spring and summer 
styles they are, it is certain, unusually 
light in stocks of fall goods, The crop 
prospects are abnormally good, and 
prices of wheat are higher (and likely to 
continue so) than for years past. The 
demand for dry goods in the fall ought 
therefore to be better than usual, and will 
have to be met right from the fountain 
head. This prospect helps to keep the 
market at first hands up in spite of cur- 
rent dullness, but there are indications of 
weakness noticeable in certain directions. 
Revisions of prices in standard makes of 
bleached shirtings have been in a down. 
ward direction, and sales of certain makes 
of prints have been reported at lowest 
prices on record, altho agents have made 
no change in quotations, 

Print cloths, also, have receded to 
2 15-16c, for 64x64’s, a price they touched 
early this year, but below which they 
have never sold. This recital, however, 
gives the market a worse appearance 
than it really wears, as in most direc- 
tions the weakness is confined to such 
styles as have been subjected to special 
disadvantages of one kind or another. 
Leading makes are, as a rule, quite 
steadily held. Reports from the West 
and Northwest were more encouraging 


during the week, salesmen on the road 
telling of improving collections there; 


but Southern accounts are just as gloomy 
asever. Cancellations of orders continue 
a feature of the situation, and the readi- 
ness with which late buyers seize upon 
any pretext to get out of their engage- 
ments, shows that their first and greatest 
anxiety is to reduce present stocks of 
spring and summer goods. 





READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 





WE have sometimes given in this column 
extracts from letters from our subscribers 
speaking in high terms of the paper from 
the readers’ standpoint, and now give an 
extract from a letter just received from an 
old New York business house—a large ad- 
vertiser with us for the past twenty-five 
years—-showing the estimation in which 
THE INDEPENDENT is held by the best ad- 
vertisers. 

“You have often heard from our own lips 

our very flattering opinion of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT,” 
We might supplement this by extracts 
from many kind and flattering letters from 
advertisers but it is not necessary, as the 
appearance in our advertising columns of 
many of the largest and best houses in the 
country amply testify to the value of the 
paper as an advertising medium. 

Admittance of the best and rigid exclu. 
sion of all unworthy advertising is the rule 
with THE INDEPENDENT. ~ 

The regular subscription price of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is $3 00 a year, whica is about six 
ce nts a week, while in clubs of five or more 
this really low price is still further reduced 
to about four cents a week. Nearly all of our 
subscribers take advantage of our club rates 





and renew for two years, paying $5.00. or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years, pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years, paying $10.00, while 
many secure and send us new subscribers 
at club rates, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00| One year. ...... 3 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers. 4 5 00 
hree years to une subscriber..... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.. case, Se 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 0 
Five years to one subscriber ............... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


fn clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes, We cannot be responsible for 

the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-fifth page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to apy person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of tre time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of his subscription we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a vostal-card recuest to that effect. 


> 


MESSRS. FIELD & SCURRY,of Dallas Tex.. real 
estate and loan agents. have an excellent reputation 
as being an honorable and reliable house with many 
years’ practical experience, The facilities for mak- 
ing —— loans abundantly secured in the city of 
Datlas and the immediate neighborhood are, we be- 
lieve, from personal knowledge, to be unexce; tion- 
ally good, Our readers who wish to make invest- 
os: will do well tocorrespond with Messrs. Field 

rry. 








CUITER’S SUMMER SILKS. 
ae | will be interested in the advertisement of 
¢ Taylor in our dry goods department, 
in rwhie h they offer Cutter’s summer Silks in a great 
variety of designs and colorings and the superior 
quality for which Cutter’s Silks are noted. ‘hese 
— ares guaranteed to wash, retaining their luster 
and color 





PURE PORT WINE. 


WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and communion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 
the very best article in a sick room can be supplied. 
as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottle, or $24 00 a 
case of a dozen bottles. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Ycrk. 


“SAVE MONEY ON BICYCLES 
ONE of the oldest and ge «A Biever le 
houses in the country !s that of A. W. Gump & Co 
ef Dayton, “hio. 
menced handling bicycles in 1580, and by persistent 
r and hon- 





reputation in their line of trade. They are centrally 
located, and, being large shippers, can always secure 
the best rates for their customers. Their trade now 
extends to every corner of the United States, as well 
as Bermuda, Mexico, and South America. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY. 


THE fame of the L. L. Brown Company’s superb 
linen ledger and record papers is not confined to this 
country, but has extended all over the « ivilized 
world. Forforty years this company have made a 
specialty of this class of papers, adding improve- 
ments from time to time until their goods are now 
the recognized standard in point of strength of fiber, 
crewing, pas rewriting, and ai! other desirable quali- 

— are handled by the paper trade and 
blank- he makers everywhere, and have ao supe- 
riors and few rivals. Every sheet is water-marked 
with the company’s name and date of manufacture, 
and those who want the best grade of paper are 
thoroughly protected i, sptines imposition thereby. 

The production of the L. L. Brown Paper Company 
is entirely of one grade of first-class linen ledger 
paper. It is a staple and unvarying articie. It is 
made of exactly the same composition year atter 
year, and is to-day similar to what it was forty years 
ago,except such improvements as long experience 
have suggested, and those due to better facilities and 
improved machinery. No book-ke per or writer 
can be entirely satistied until this paper is used, and 
having once been used no other ever will be used. 


Soenold, 
Ccmnbaile: Ke Co 


FINE LACES. 


Real Valenciennes, Point Venice, 
Point Gaze and Duchesse Laces. 
BLACK AND WHITE LACES. 
New and Beautiful Designs 


BLACK CHANTILLY LACES 
10 to 45 inches wide, with narrow 
edges to match. 

A Large Variety of New Styles in 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
Lace and Embroidered H’dk’fs, 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Proadway AK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


THE © GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE" 

















Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 





NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT tO. 


Coe e ee aN MEMORIALS IN GRANITE, 
1324 a ES N. ae at dine, opposite Dodge Station. 








Cutter’ s 
Summer Silks 


show the matchless lustre of 
pure Silk. Are of choice de- 
signs and colorings, and of su- 
perb quality. 

They are guaranteed to wash, 
retaining their lustre and color 
as when new. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., N. Y. 





Art Squares. 


Nothing better for tem- 
porary use or for covering 
partly worn carpets; we 
have them in agreat variety 
of sizes and at prices rang- 
ing from $4.50 to $17.00 
each. 


"DRAPERIES, 


We are offering a large 
assortment of ENDS in a 
variety of Fabrics at REM- 
NANT PRICES. These 
are especially suitable for 
summer furnishing. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 


Axminsters. Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Body and 
Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A 


New Weave INCRAIN, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilton, at about 


THE FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 
OUR NEW 


BYZANTINE RUGS, 


Beautiful, durable and inexpensive; in all! sizes, from 
an ordinary door mat to a full-sized carpet, at less 


COST THAN THE GREATLY ADVER- 
TISED SMYRNA- 


MATTINGS. 


A large invoice of fine fancy patterns, bought from 
brokers on account of trouble with consignee, will 
be closed out 

AT $7.50 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS; 

WORTH §&122. 


We have the white and red checks and some fancy 
patterns, as low as 


$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Complete stock of Tapestries for Furniture Cover- 
ingsand Drapery fabrics 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
CURTAINS, 


Immense Variety. 


Lace, Chenille and Turcoman, at less than impor- 
tation prices. 


SUN-FAST BOLLAND WINDOW “HADES 
(A specialty). 


FURNITURE. 


e assortment of suits and odd pieces, our own 
wi at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. ¥, 











UN ELL , 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


OUR 


China and Glassware 
DEPARTMENT 


Offer the following SPECIAL 
VALUES for this week: 


DECORATED 
CHINA DINNER SETS, 


worth $18.50, at 


$14.44 


French China Dinner Sets, 
worth $40.00, at 


$31.59 


DECORATED 
English Toilet Sets, 


Large size, worth $6.00, at 


$4.98 
CHINA 


Bread and Milk Sets, 


DECORATED IN FLOWERS AND GOLD, 


3 Pieces, worth 50c., at 


29c. per set. 











Cut-Glass Water Bottles, 


In Strawberry Diamond Pattern, 
worth $5.00, at 


$2.° 


House Furnishing Goods. 
4-Wheel Carpet Sweepers, 
$1.35. 
HARDWOOD ICE CHESTS, 
worth $5.65, at $4.74. 
Baby Carriages, $3.78, 
worth $5.00. 


6-FOOT STEP LADDERS, 
worth $1.50, at 98c. 


Brooms, worth 19c., at 12c¢. 


“Gem” Ice Cream Freezers, 
$1.57 and upward. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 











who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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Jnsurance. 


LEGAL VIEW OF INCOMPLETE AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR INSURANCE. 


A CASE decided by the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, last December, reported in 
the Central Law Journal of Maréh 13th, 
turns upon the construction to be put upon 
oral—or, if written, upon incomplete— 
applications for insurance, A Mrs. Hoose, 
resident in Detroit, had obtained, upon 
oral application to an agent, a $2,000 
policy in the Prescott Fire, of Boston, 
upon a frame dwelling, and payment of 
loss was resisted, upon the provision in 
the policy that it should become void in 
every part—unless consert of the com- 
pany were indorsed thereon in writing 
—-in case the assured were not the uncon- 
ditional owner, or in case the assured did 
not own the ground, or in case the inter- 
est of the assured were not truly stated, 
or in case any change took place in the 
title. These provisions, substantially, are 
found in policies generaliy, and are 
doubtless more or less familiar. The 
court’s decision, adverse to the cumpany, 
was that the finding of the jury, on the 
trial must be held conclusive that the 
agent was informed of all the circum- 
stances relative to the title, etc., at the 
time of making the application, and that 
companies are bound by verbal statements 
made to their agents thus and cannot re- 
pudiate them. 

This is to be taken as a legal statement; 
for we do not suppose it was pretended 
by anybody that the agent in fact did 
know anything about the circumstances; 
Mrs. Hoose applied to him for a policy, 
which he wrote, because it was his busi- 
ness to sell policies, This was all there 
was of it, we have no doubt; he did not 
learn the circumstances, because he did 
not ack to know, and the finding which 
is said to be conclusive upon the company 
is really that he must be presumed to 
have known and understood about if, 
because be could have known if he had 
asked. The matter in this case of most 
practical interest to insurance companies 
is, we think, an annotation found in a 
note to the decision, which note goes over 
the ground of oral applications. it being 
the general practice in fire insurance to 
dispense with formal written applications, 
except on certain classes of risks, The 
pith of this note—which is by Mr. John 
A. Finch, of Indianapolis—upon this is 
that ‘‘the rule may be broadly stated that 
if an insurance company elects to issue 
a policy without an application,or any 
representations concerning title, it can- 
not, after loss, complain that insured’s 
interest was not correctly stated in the 
policy or that an existing incumbrance 
was not disclosed.” As to the effect of 
issuing a policy with one or more ques- 
tions in the application unanswered or 
but partially answered, the note says, 
‘if a company, fire, life, accident or 
other kind, accepts an application for a 
policy of insurance and isswes the policy, 
and there be any question or questions 
unanswered in the application, the com- 
pany thereby waives the information 
called for by such question.” In the de- 
cision by the Wisconsin Sapreme Court, 
in Dunbar et al vs. Phenix Insurance Co., 
it was said: 

‘The question as to whether or not there 
were incumbrances upon the property was 
not inquired about, or if inquired about 
was not answered by theinsured. In such 
cases it has been frequently held that the 
policy is not avoided because the insured 
did not voluntarily disclose that there were 
incumbrapces on the property. The au- 
thorities are uniform that when an applica- 
tion for an insurance has been made in 
writing, and the compapy receives the ap- 
plication with a material question therein 
unanswered, or not fully answered, the 
company waives all right to a more com- 
plete answer or disclosure upon the subject 
of the question; and, if a policy be issued 
upon such an application, it cannot be 
avoided under the condition in the policy 
above quoted. It seems to us this is not 
only sound, but wholesome, law. The in- 
surance company presents to the applicant 
for insurance a paper requiripg him to an- 
swer a loug list of interrogatories. Among 
them is an ipterrogatory concerning in- 
cumbrances. The other interrogatories are 
answered. The insured neglects to answer 
it. Still the company issues the policy; and 
it contains a provision that if there be any 
incumbrance upon the insured property, 
and the fact of such incumbrance is not 
disclosed, the policy shall be void. The 
courts justly say, ‘that baviog made in- 
quiries about the matters which are ma- 

terial in regard to the risk, and having 
failed t require a disclosure regarding ia- 
cumbrances, you waive that provision in 
the policy, and cannot afterward set it up 
to avoid a recovery onit after loss occurs, 
unless it be shown that the suppression of 
the fact that there were incumbrances on 
the property was fraudulent.’ ”’ 





Similarly the decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, in Lorillard Insurance Com- 
pany vs. McCulloch, says: 


“Tt seems sufficient to say, that the re- 
ceipt of the application, and the insurance 
of the policy thereupon was a waiver of the 
question so far as they remained uvan- 
swered, and that the policy cannot,therefore, 
be avoided by the company on the ground 
that the answers were not full. The objection 
should have bees? made at the time of the 
receipt of the premium and the issuance of 
the policy, or not at all Had further an- 
swers been insisted upon at that time, the 
applicant would doubtless have given them. 
To receive his premium and issue the policy 
upon the answers as given, and afterward 
avoid the policy on the ground that the 
apswers were not full, would be to practice 
a virtual fraud upon the insured.” 


So,ina suit brought by the Phenix 
Mutual Life, where to question 28, in the 
usual form, as to whether any applica- 
tion had been made to that or any other 
company for insurance on the life pro- 
posed, and, if so, with what result, 
also whether avy insurance on such life 
already existed, and, if so, where and for 
what amounts, the answer given was 
simply ‘‘ 10,000, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society.” This was plainly an in- 
complete answer, the first part of the 
question not being replied to at all, and 
the additional call (not stated above) for 
a mention of the number of the policy, if 
already insured in the Phenix, being quite 
passed over, The company alleged that 
the party had previously made applica- 
tions to other companies and had been 
refused, but the trial court refused to 
allow any evidence to be presented upon 
this point, declaring it to be immaterial, 
because 


‘where, upon the face of the application, a 
question appears to be not answered at all 
or to be imperfectiv answered, and the in- 
surers issue a policy without further in- 
quiry, they waive the want or imperfection 
in the answer and render the omission to 
auswer more fully immaterial. The 
avswer in its form is responsive, not to 
the first or second interrogatories, but to 
the third interrogatory only, and truly 
answers that interrogatory by stating the 
existing amovnt of prior insurance and in 
what compapy, and thus renders the fourth 
interrogatory irrelevant. If the insurers, 
after being thus truly and fully informed 
of the amount and place of prior insurance, 
covsidered it material to know if any uv- 
successful application had been made for 
additional insurance they shoul? either 
have first repeated the first two interroga 
tives or have put further questions. The 
legal effect of issuiag a policy upon the 
answer as it stood was to waive their right 
of requiring further answers as to the par- 
ticulars mentioned in the twenty-eighth 
question: to determine that it was imma- 
terial, for tke purpose of their contract, 
whether any unsuccessful application had 
been made; and to estop them to set up the 
omission to disclose such applications as a 
ground for avoiding the policy. The in- 
surers, having thus conclusively elected to 
treat that omission as immaterial, cannot 
afterward make it material by proving that 
it was intentional.”’ 


_In so holding, however, the court dis- 
tinguished this case from certain other 
cases where the answers purport, on their 
face, to be complete answers to the ques- 
tion, but where, it appears, it was 
alleged that these answers, altho full and 
complete, were false, thus presenting a 
different aspect. 


<a 


AN INQUIRER ABOUT “ INVEST- 
MENT” ASSESSMENT INSUR. 
ANCE. 


OSKALOOSA, IA., March 30th, 1891. 

Dear Sir: I inclose circulars of an in- 
surance company which is duing considera- 
ble business in Central Iowa. If it 1s not 
asking too much I should like to have your 
opinion of it expressed through the Insur- 
ance Department of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Yours respectfally, 











One of the circulars accompanying is 
headed ‘* Investment Savings Fund In- 
surance,” and all it amounts to is that 
in lieu of paying the regular premium a 
member may lend the company the 
amount which, at 5 per cent., will pro- 
duce that premium; for this deposited 
principal is to be given a certificate of 
deposit, and at death this money so de- 
posited is repayable with the policy, or 
the member may at any time withdraw it 
on demand and cancel the policy. -Tnat 
the company can make and carry out 
such a contract is proved (the circular 
says) by a single illustration: at age 40 
the annual premium is $12.36. Now a 
man may pay this $12.36, or he may de- 
posit, in bank or elsewhere, $247 20 with 
a guarantee of 5 per cent. :nterest, the 
$12.36 thus produced to be turned over 
to the company; or he may make this de- 
posit with the company. It makes no 
difference to the company, for it gets the 
$12.36 in one way asin another and has 
no other concern in the matter, We see 


no ‘‘ feature” in this, and altho other 
points are hinted in the circular they are 
not described. 

The sole objection to this issue of a 
policy at age forty for $12.36 is the same 
as to the rates for other ages—their in- 
adequacy. The explanation given for 








the failure of a certain horse to win-a 
certain race was that the distance was too 
great for the time. So here, the distance 
between $12.36, or $11.28, or $10.42, and 
$1,000 1s too great for the time between 
ages 40, 35, and 30, and death. Circulars 
may gO through the idle repetition of 
printing tables of rates for $500, $1,000, 
$1500 and $2,000, as this one does, and 
may indulge in any amount of argument 
that the mortuary experience of life in- 
surance companies proves the actual cost 
less than these rates, and ‘may print that 
old fanciful analysis of the level premium 
into its several elements,and may say or 
argue anything else whatever; all will be 
unavailing to shake the multiplication 
table. One might as well prove, by the 
most elaborate mathematics and by the 
proposed experience of horologists for 
a century, that it is impossible for the 
minute hand of a watch to pass the hour 
band. No argument establishes, and no 
experience supports, a palpable a1 ithmeti- 
cal absurdity. Just for once, and be- 
cause we do not remember ever doing it, 
we will print this table which is ¢ffered 
as crushingly conclusive, and let it stand 
on the record. 





|!'hese Prem’ms are |% 
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Foot-notes appended aver that the 
amounts in Column 3 bave in every case 
proved amply sufficient, hence that the 
reserve (Co). 4) is unnevessary and is ac- 
cumulated for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. This is an accusation never ab- 
sent from such literature as this. 

We do not inquire into the correctness 
of this table, because the table itself is 
irrelevant. Allow tbat the cost of insur- 
ance is $5.98 at age 35; what of that? 
The cost of taking the risk that a man 
aged 35 will die within a year is one 
thirg; the amount which must be paid 
annually to make certain that $1,000 will 
be in hand to pay out when that man does 
die is another and very different thing. 
Perhaps a hundred times, we have pointed 
out that temporary insurance upon life 
and life insurance for life are no nearer 
alike than are light and darkness; we ex- 
pect to have to continue doing this, and 
tosee the ‘“‘ natural premium” people go 
on ignoring and obscuring the difference, 
uotal the end. 

Another circular gives eight years’ 
actual experience of this Southwestern 
Mutual. It, too, isimelevant. It proves 
only that a wrong course can be pursued 
for some years before coming to the 
account; this has been proved thousands 
of times before, and we have never dis- 











puted it. Upon this we are usually con- 

tent torefer to Ecclesiastes viii, 11. 
INSURANCE. 

1851, THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied tu 
vortictpate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALD. Secretary, 


PENN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL ity, on easier terms, 


LIF at less cost than else- 
where. 





Address, 
g2!-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 





You can here get more life 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
LIABILITIES................. 19,072,124 Ilo 


$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the oid life rate premium. 

: Annual Cash d‘stributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and va'ues for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


CONTINENT AL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


nie da cciiinnteecxees $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 











2,985.328 79 
Net Surplus...................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
EE ME tinas. xecs. smonnseee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING, | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, |; 489”t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmert. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, VN. Y. 
J. J MCOONALD, Manager Wesvern Departme*t, 
Chicago, 1.1. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to Gener:! Manager, 
D.B WILSON, Manazer Pacific Coast Departme t, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


_ RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. _ 


PENN Age, stability, sound ‘meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA L testable policies; the 
best extension system ; 

LIF) low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 2Ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Tanuary, 18W0........ccccce srecoccccccccese 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,,........ccees- $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,....cseceee-+-. $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period + $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
umsand Expenses $753, | 158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,,.... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GERBIRIOE Bh. ccccccesoscccsocessscocecnceces 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 13 





AMOUDL . coccescocce + +ceeseee $12,027.34 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1866 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 











By order of the Board 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. ANSON W. HARD 
WIL E. DO LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
6's HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWL RUSSELL H. HoApLEY 
eS OR Ee ace Aree 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, — 
CHRISTIAN pg THOMSON. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 



























April 30, 1891. 





THE INDEFENDENT. 





(653) 29 











In the year 1890 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CGO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1891. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 


Leas Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st). ... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PR icccccncqscepccnincqscubtotiansescecesse Sea seccobocevecoccesen. cose $2£ 863,854 71 

Less deferred preiniums, January Ist, 1890 ...............6+ ecencesesessces + »f,035,€45 37—$27,228,209 34 

Interest and rents, etc..... yer sed eboenebessecde SeSedeseoccecccooocosesceccece 5,371,235 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1890.............-seeeeseeeeeeeeees eeeee 441,344 64— 4,929,590 74— $32,158,100 





$132,61..,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


QET GEGRRTIS BO GRID. 0006. 0 ccccveccecncccese ccd -cswntcces obs beet secosssaebeee $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Detal Pais PaliaPReiherGec.cccecccs oc ccccccescccoscccccccccccsceccees $13.279,544 02 
I A PIII 60s c0ces caccvdcacccccatsnnccccccpecaedsdevcde sete -ebscden* ecneeds 20,257 97 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
I a, ST I Biri died: ep essccotnsccnncdcdacticcscosespcccce 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 


5,400,061 19 





1,052,662 84 —$20,052,526 04 





$112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 1m traMsit... ......c.cceccceee coe coe ceceeceesses wesees FO SAS M4 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

EE Cltnepcccnvee. cosntdedue ronesnasecqucenscependdsadannacs tacethisesoedderthe 63,867.34% 
I cove diccidie cdcees edged ‘en. « Stdspvotdiegte-’sdos<ntinciag Ubeenss. dar eateedee 14,541,517 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,0U0 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


CUPICY)..000 cece cccccccccce cocce ccccecccesecccccesoee: esccesetesesecseosocs cooccece 19 446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liat.lities, 

SOUNED CD SUE GI icastce cancccccwcsccnces bacestes os scccewes-cte cecvcse a 451,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Jam. Mat. 1G... ccccccccccccccsccccccccosess eveseene eecncee 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and "collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $2 000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
ABURCY WAIANCEE. 0000 cocccccccccccccccccccccccscecscccccccececsess secnceseeccesccccesooes 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January BOR, FETE nc ccc cnccccesccncoce coccvcesesees 474,823 52—$112,564,371 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books. . 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 


3,383,488 58 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $1 15 947,809 9% 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course of payment........ eeeresececeees Crerecceccerecccccereeccece $615,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... ....ccceeccccceescnceceteneeeeeesescnceeeeeeeeees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............6... sse0e 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented).............605 cescccceceeees sees 22,901 &3 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

AMUETESE).. -cececccececee seeeereny eeeeeee see senreeer . 99,934,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 54,660 53 


$101,049,359 11 





THE MUTUAL ~ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890, 


Assets, . . ° . ° ° . . $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, . é ° ‘ » $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than vesnetiaier - ° ° ° ° ° 05,359 82 
Surplus, . eke | _* ‘ “Me de : 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, | ° ° ° . eo é 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . . ° ° rua - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, & ely . 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . . . « 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . é . 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, e . 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . é ° . 7,138,256 36 


$147, 154, 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, P e ‘ ’ ‘ $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, - * . - - 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . . ‘ : ~ 4 3,859,759 07 


In Pugeseate to Policy-holders. ° ° P 1,772,591 67 


In Risksassumed, . . . . 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risksinforce, . . - «  « 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
, Risks Risks Payments to 

Year. Aasumed. ( remsnaeidings, Policy-Holders, Receipts. Assets, 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19.. a 095,518 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21.137, 176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 GO... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69... 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, 1801. ™ 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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Samvec E., Sprouts. 
Lucius Rostnson. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
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Old and Young. 
SPRING’S TORCH-BEARER. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








ORIOLE—athlete of the air— 
Of fire and song a glowing c>re, 
From tropic wildernesses fair, 
Spring’s favorite lampadephore! 


A hot flambeau on either wing 
Rimples as you pass me by; 

’Tis seeing flame to hear you sing, 
’ Tis hearing song to see you fly. 


Below the leaves in fragrant gloom, 
Cool currents lead you to your goal, 

Where bursting jugs of rich perfume 
Down honeyed slopes of verdure roll. 


In eddies, round some hummock cold, 
Where violets weave their azure bredes, 
You flash a torch o’er rimy mold 
And rouse the dormant balsam seeds. 


Upon the sassafras a flare, 

And through the elm a wavering sheen, 
A flicker in the orchard fair, 

A flame across the hedge-row green. 


Your voice and light are in my dream 

Of vanished youth, they warm my heart; 
With every chirrup, every gleam, 

Sweet currents from old fountains start. 


I take me wings and fly with you, 
Once more the boy of long ago. 

Oh, days of bloom! Oh, honey dew! 
Hark! how the flutes of fairy blow! 


You whisk wild splendors through the trees, 
And send keen fervors down the wind, 
You singe the jackets of the bees, 
And trail an opal mist behind. 


When flowery hints foresay the berry, 
On spray of haw and tuft of brier, 
Then, wandering incendiary, 
You set the maple swamps afire! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 








SHE OF THE TRIPLE CHEVRON. 





BY GILBERT PARKER, 





BeTWEEN Archangel’s Rise and Pardon’s 
Drive on the Canadian Prairie there was 
but one house. It was a tavern, and was 
known as Galbraith’s Place. There was 
no man in the Western Territories to whom 
it was not familiar. There was no travel- 
er who crossed the lonely waste but was 
glad of it and would go twenty miles out 
of his way to rest a night on a corn-husk 
bed that Jen Galbraith’s hands had filled, 
to eat a meal thatshe had prepared, and to 
hear Peter Galbraith’s tales of early days 
on the Plains when buffalo were like clouds 
on the borizon, when Indians were many 
and hostile, and when men called the Great 
Northwest a wedge of the American 
Desert. 

It is night on the Prairie. Jen Galbraith 
stands in the doorway of the tavern sitting- 
room and wacches a mighty beacon of 
flame that rises before hera hundred yards 
away. Every night this beacon made a 
circle of light on the Prairie, and Gal- 
braith’s Place was in the center of the cir- 
cle. Summer and winter it burned from 
dusk to daylight. No hand fed it but that 
of Nature. It never failed. It wasacruse 
that was never empty. Upon Jen Gal- 
braith it had a weird influence. It grew 
to be to her a kind of spiritual companion, 
tho perhaps she would not have so named 
it? This flaming gas, bubbling up from 
the depths of the earth on the loacly 
plains,was to her like *‘ the fiery garments 
of the Lord,” a mysterious presence grate- 
ful to her ; the receiver of her thoughts, 
the daily necessity in herlife. Yetit filled 
her too with a kind of awe; for when it 
burned she seemed not herself alone but 
another self of her whom she could not 
quite understand. Yet she was no mere 
dreamer. Upon her practical strength of 
body and mind had come that rugged po- 
etical sense that touches all who live the 
life of the mountain and prairie. She 
showed it in her speech; it had a meas- 
ured cadence, She showed it in her body; 
it had a free and rhythmic movement. 
And 80 this beacon played its part in the 
development of her nature. And not Jen 
alone but many another dweller on the 
prairie looked upon it with a superstitious 
reverence akin to worship. A blizzard 
could not quench it, A gale of wind only 
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fed its strength. A rain-storm made a 
mist about it, in which it was enshrined 
like a god. 

Peter Galbraith could not fully under- 
stand his daughter’s fascination for this 
Prairie Star, as the Northwest people 
called it. {t was not without its natural 
influence upon him; but he regarded it 
mos:t asacomfortable advertisement, and 
he lamented every day that this never-fail- 
ing gas well was not near a large popula- 
tion and he still its owner. He was one of 
that large family in the earth who would 
turn the best things in their lives into 
merchandise. As it was, it brought 
much grist to.his mill; for he was not 
averse to the exercise of the insinuating 
pleasures of euchre and poker in his tav- 
ern, and the hospitality which ranchmen, 
cowboys and travelers sought at his hand 
was often prolonged and remunerative to 
him. 

Pretty Pierre, the most noted gambler 
in the Northwest, made semi-annual visits 
to Galbraith’s Plaee. It occurred gener- 
ally after the Rounding-up and Branding 
seasons when the cowboys and ranchmen 
were ‘‘ flush” with money. It was gen- 
erally conceded that Pretty Pierre would 
have made an early excursion to a place 
where none is ever ‘** ordered up,” 1f he 
had not been free with money which he 
so plentifully won. 

Card-playing was to him a science and 
a passion. He loved to win for win- 
ning’s sake. After that money, as he him- 
self put it, was only good ‘‘to be spent for 
the good of the country, and that men 
should earn more.”. Since he put his 
philosophy into instant and generous 
practice, active and deadly prejedice 
against him did not have lengthened 
life. 

The Mounted Police, or as they are more 
poetically called the Riders of the Plains, 
watched Galbraith’s Place, not from any 
apprehension of violent events, but be- 
cause Pete Galbraith was suspected of in- 
fringing the law of Prohibition that pre- 
vailed, and because for some years it had 
been a tradition and a custom to keep an 
eye on Pretty Pierre. 

As Jen Galbraith stood in the doorway 
looking abstractedly at the beacon, her 
fingers smoothing her saowy apron the 
while, she was thinking thus to herself: 
** Perhaps Father is right. If that Prairie 
Star was only at Vancouver or Winnepeg 
instead of here, our Val could be some- 
thing more than a prairie-rider. He’d 
have been different if Father hadn’t 
started this tavern busin.ss. Not that 
our Valis bad. He isn’t; but if he had 
money he could buy a ranch or some- 
thing.” 

Our Val, as Jen and her father called 
him, was a lad of twenty-two, one year 
younger than Jen. Ho was prairie-rider, 
cattle-dealer, scout cowboy, happy-go- 
lucky vagrant—a splendid Bohemian of 
the Plains. A3 Jen said, he was not bad; 
but he had a daring, fiery, wandering 
spirit, yet touched withal by the sunniest 
humor, He had never known any curb 
but Jen’s love and care. That had kept 
him within bounds so far. All men of the 
prairie spoke well of him. The great new 
lands have codes and standards of morals 
quite their own. One entbusiastic ad- 
mirer of our Val said, in Jen’s hearing: 
‘* He’s a Christian is Val Galbraith.” That 
was the Western way of announcing a 
man as having great civic and social 
virtues. Perhaps the respect for Val 
Galbraith was deepened by the fact that 
there was no broncho or cayuse that he 
could not tame to the saddle. 

Jen turned her face from the flame and 
looked away from the oasis of warmth it 
made to where the light shaded away into 
darkness, a darkness that was unbroken 
for many a score of miles to the north 
and west. She sighed deeply and drew 
herselfiup with an aggressive motion as 
if she was freeing herself of something. 
So she was. She was trying to shake off 
a feeling of oppression. Ten minutes 
ago the gas-lighted house behind her had 
seemed like a prison. She felt that sne 


must have air, space and freedom. 

She wished that she could go for a long 
ride on the buffalo-track. That, she felt, 
would clear her mind. She was no ro- 
mantic creature out of her sphere, no 





exotic. She was prairie-born and bred, 
and her blood had been charged by a 
prairie ‘instinct pas3ing through three 
generations. She was part of this life. 
Her mind was free and strong, and her 
body was free and healthy. While that 
freedom and health was genial, it revolted 
against what was gross orirregular. She 
loved borses and dog:; she liked to take 
a gun and ride away to the Poplar Hills 
in search of game, she found pleasure in 
visiting the Indian Reservation, and, 
ta king to Sun-in-the-North, the only 
good Indian chief she knew, or that any 
one else on the prairies knew. She loved 
all that was strong and untamed, all that 
was panting with wild and glowing life. 
Splendidly developed, softly sinewy, 
warmly bountiful, yet without the least 
physical over luxurience or suggestive- 
ne3s, Jen Galbraith, with her tawny hair 
aod dark-brown eyes, was a growth of 
unrestrained, unconventional and elo- 
quent life. Like Nature around her glow- 
ing and fresh, yet glowing and hardy. 
There was, however, just a strain of 
pathos in the girl, partly owing to the 
fact that there were no women near her, 
that she had virtually lived her life asa 
woman alone, and that of her ambition 
for her brother Val. 


Il 

As she thus looked into the undefined 
horizon two things were happening: A 
traveler was approaching Galbraith’s Place 
from a point in that horizon, and in the 
house behind her some one was singing. 
The traveler sat erect upon his horse. He 
had not the free and lazy seat of the ordi- 
nary prairie rider. It was acavalry seat, 
and a military manner. He belonged to 
that handfal of men who patrol a frontier 
of near a thousand miles, and are the se- 
curity of peace in three hundred thousand 
miles of territory—the Riders of the 
Plains, the Northwest Mounted Pulice. 

This Rider of the Plains was Sargeant 
Thomas McBride, familiarly known as 
Sergeant Tom. Far away as he was he 
could see that a woman was standing in 
the tavern door. He guessed who it was, 
aud his blood quickened at the guessing. 
Bat reining his horse on the farthest edge 
of the lighted circle he said, debatingly: 
‘**T've little time enough to get to the Rise, 
and the order was to gothrough, hand the 
information to Inspector Jules, and be 
back within forty-eight hours, Is it flesh 
and blood they think lam? Me that had 
just come back from a journey of a hun- 
dred miles and sent off again like this with 
but a taste of sleep and little food, and Cor- 
poral Byng sittin’ there at Fort Desire 
with a pipe in his mouth and the fat on 
his back like a porpoise. It’s famished I 
am with hunger, and thirty miles yet to 
do; and she standin’ there with a six 
months welcome in her eye. It’s in the 
interests of Justice if I halt at Galbraith’s 
Place for half an hour. The blackguard 
hid away there at Soldier’s Knee will be 
arrested all the sooner ; for horse and man 
will be able to travel the better. I’m glad 
it’s not me that has to take him whoever 
heis. It’s little I like leadin’ a fellow crea- 
ture towards the gallows or puttin’ a bul- 
let through him if he won’t come, Now 
what will we do, Larry me boy?”—this to 
the broncho—‘’Go on without bite or sup, 
me achin’ behind and empty before and 
you laggin’ in the legs, or stay here for 
the slice of an hour and get some heart 
into us? Stay here is it, Larry me boy? 
then lave go me foot with your teeth and 
push on tothe Prairie Star there.” So 
saying Sergeant Tom, whose language in 
soliloquy was more marked by a brogue 
than at other times, rode away toward 
Galbraith’s Place. 

In the Tavern at that moment Pretty 
Pierre, the French half-breed gambler, was 
sitting on the bar-counter, where temper- 
ance drinks were professedly sold, singing 
tohimself. His dress was singularly neat, 
if coarse, and his slouch hat was worn 
with an air of jauntiness that accorded 
well with his slight make and almost girl- 
ish delicacy of complexion. He was puff- 
ing aciguret in the breaks of the song. 
Peter Galbraith, tall gaunt and somber- 
looking, sat with bis chair tilted back 
against the wall, rather nervously pulling 
at the strips of bark of which the yielding 
chair-seat was made, He may or may not 
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have been listening to the song which had 
run through several verses. Where it had 
come from no one knew; no one cared to 
know. The numb r of its verses was le- 
gion. Pretty Pierre had a sweet voice, of 
a peculiarly penetrating quality ; still it 
was low and well-modulated like the color 
in his cheeks, which gave him his name. 


These were the words he was singing as 
Sergeant Tom rode toward the tavern: 
“The hot blood leaps in his quivering breast— 

Voila! ’Tis his enemies near! 

There’s a chasm deep on the mountain crest— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear! 

They follow him close and they follow him fast, 
And he flies like a mountain deer; 

Then a mad wild leap and he’s safe at last!— 
Oh the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear! 

A cry and a leap and the danger’s past— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear!” 

At the close of the verse Peter Galbraith 
said: *‘ Pretty Pierre, I don’t like that 
song. I—I don’t like it. You’re not a 
father, Pretty Pierre.” 

‘* No, I am not a father. 1 have some 
virtue of that. I have spared the world 
something, Pete Galbraith.” 

** You have the Devil’s luck; your sins 
never get yu into trouble.” 

Acurious fire flashed in the half-breed’s 
eyes, and he said, quietly: ‘‘ Yes, I have 
the great luck; but I have my little 
troubles at times—at times.” 

‘*They’re different tho from this trou- 
ble of Our Val’s.” 

There was something like a fog in the 
old man’s throat. 

**Yes, Val was quite foolish, you see. If 
he had killed a white man—Pretty Pierre 
for instance—well, there would have 
been a show of arrest, but he could escape. 
lt was an Indian. The Government 
cherish the Indian much in these daye. 
The redskin must be protected. It mast 
be shown that at Ottawa there is justice. 
Toat is droll—quite. Eh, bien! Val will 
not try to escape. He waits too long— 
near twenty-four hours. Voila! It is as 
yousee. .. You have not told her?” 
He nodded toward the door of the sitting- 
room. 

‘*Nothing. It'll come on Jen soon 
enough if he doesn’t get away, and bad 
enough if he does and can’t come back 
to us. She’s fond of him, as fond of 
him, as a mother. Always was wiser 
than our Val or me, Jen was. More sense 
than a judge, and proud — but not too 
proud, Pretty Pierre—not too proud. She 
knows the right thing to do, like the 
Scripturs; and she does it too. Where did 
you say he was hid?’ 

** In the Hollow at Soldier’s Knee. He 
stayed too loug at Moose Horn. Injuns 
carried the news on to Fort Desire. When 
Val started south for the Border other 
Injuns followed, and when a halt was 
made at Soldier's Knee they pushed 
across country over to Fort Desire. You 
see Val’s horse gave out. I rode with 
him so far. My horse too was broken up. 
What was to be done? Well, I knewa 
ran-hman not far from Soldier’s Knee. 
I told Val to sleep and I would go on and 
get the ranchman to send him a horse 
while Icame on to you. Then he could 
push on to the Border. I saw the ranch- 
map, and he swore to send a horse to Val 
to-night. He will keep his word. He 
knows Val. That was at noon to-day, 
and Iam here, you see, and you know all. 
The danger? Ah! mon ami, the Police 
Barracks at Archangel’s Rise. If word 
is sent down there from Fort Desire be- 
fore Val passes, they will have out a big 
patrol and his chances, En, bien! you know 
them, the Ridersof the Plains! But Val, 
I think will have the luck and wil) get 
into Montana before they can stop him, 
I hope; yes, I think.” 

“If I could do anything, Pretty Pierre! 
Can’t we”— 

Pretty Pierre interrupted: ‘“‘No! We 
can’t do anything, Pete Galbraith. I 
have done all. The ranchman knows me, 
he will keep his word. It would seem as 
if Pretty Pierre had reasons for relying 
on the ranchman other than ordinary 
prairie courtesy to law-breakers. 

‘* Pretty Pierre, tell me the wholestory 
over, slow and plain. It don’t seem 
nateral to think of it; but if you go over 
it again, perhaps I can get the thing more 
reas’nable in my mind, No, it ain’t nat- 
eral tome, Pretty Pierre—our Val run- 
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ning away!” The old man leaned for- 
ward and put his elbows on bis knees and 
his face in his hands; a picture of rude 
misery. 

** Eh, bien, it was an Injun. So much. 
It was in self-defense—a little, but of 
course to prove that! Eh, bien, Pete Gal- 
braith. You are not the only one that 
curses the law in this world. You see 
it is not Justice that fills the jails, but 
Law.” 

The old man rose and walked up and 
down the room in a shuffling kind of way. 
His best days were done, the spring of his 

. life was gone, and the step was that of a 
man who had little more of activity 
and force with which to turn the halting 
wheels of life. His face was not alto- 
gether good, yet it was not evil. There 
was a sinister droop to the eyelid, a sug- 
gestion of cruelty about the mouth; but 
there was more of good-nature and pas- 
sive strength than either in the general 
expression. One could see that some 
genial influence had dominated that 
which was inherently cruel and sinister 
inhim. Still the sinister predisposition 
was there. 

‘He can’t never come here, Pretty Pierre, 
can he?” he said, despairingly. 

‘*No, he can’t come here, Peter Galbraith. 
And look! If the Riders of the Plains 
should stop here to-night, to-morrow, eh ! 
you will be cool—quite cool, eh ?” 

‘*Yaas; I will be quite cool,Pretty Pierre.” 
Then he seemed to think of something else 
and looked up half curiously half inquir- 
ingly at the half-breed. 

Pretty Pierre saw this. He whistled 
quietly to himself for a little, and then 
called the old man over to where he sat. 
Leaning slightly forward he made his re- 
ply to the look that had been bent upon 
him. He touched Peter Galbraith's breast 
lightly with his delicate fingers, and said: 
‘*T have not much love for the world, Pete 
Galbraith, and not much love for men and 
women altogether ; they are fools—nearly 
all. Some men—you know—treat me well, 
They drink with me—much. They would 
make life a hell for me if I was poor—shoot 
me, perhaps, quick! If—if I didn’t shoot 
first. They would wipe me with their 
feet. They would spoil Pretty Pierre.” 
This he said with a grim kind of humor 
and scorn, refined in its suppressed force. 
Fastidious as he was in appearance, Pretty 
Pierre was not vain. He had been crea- 
ted with a sense of refinement that reduced 
the grossness of his life; but he did not 
trade on it; he simply accepted it and 
lived it naturally after his kind. He was 
bad at heart, and he never pretended to be 
good. He continued: ‘‘No; I have not 
much love; but Val, bien. I think of him 
much. His tongue is straight; he makes 
no lies, His heart is fire; his arms are 
strong; he has no fear. He does not love 
Pretty Pierre; but he does not pretend to 
love him. He does not think of me like 

the rest. Bien! Somuch the more when 

his trouble come [help him, I help him 
to the death if he need me. To make 
him my friend, Our Val, that is good. 

One friend is good. Eh! Perhaps. You 

see, Pete Galbraith ?” 

The old man shook his head aftirmative- 
ly, and after a little pause said: ‘‘I have 
killed Injuns myself”; and he made a mo- 
tion of his head backward suggestive of 
the past. 

With a shrug of his shoulders the other 
replied: ‘‘ Yes; so have I—sometimes. 
But the Government was different then, 
and there were no Riders of the Plains.” 
His white teeth showed menacingly 
under his slight mustache. Then there 
was another pause, 

‘* What’s that you’re doing, Pete Gal- 
braith?” 

‘*Rubbin’ laudanum on my gums for 
this toothache. Have to use it for nural- 
gy; too.” 

Galbraith put the little vial back in 
his waistcoat pocket and presently said: 
‘* What will you hev to drink, Pretty 
Pierre?” That was his way of showing 
gratitude. 

**T am reform. I will take coffee if Jen 
Galbraith will make some. Too much 
broken glass insideis not geod. Eh, bien. 
Coffee. Yes. I think.” 

Peter Galbraith went into the sitting- 
room to ask Jen to make the coffee. 





Pretty Pierre still sitting on the par 
counter sang to himself a verse uf a 
rough-and-ready satirical prairie ballad. 

As he reached the last two lines of the 
verse the door opened ard Sergeant Tom 
entered. Pretty Pierre did not stop sing- 
ing. His eyes simply grew a little bright- 
er, his cheek fiushed ever so slightly, and 
there was an increase of vigor in the clos- 
ing notes, 

Sergeant Tom emiled a little grimly, 
then he nodded and said: ‘‘Been at it ever 
since, Pretty Pierre? You were singing 
the same song on the same spot when I 
passed here six months ago.” 

“Eh, Sergeant Tom, it is you! What 
bring you so far from your straw bed at 
Fort Desire?” and from underneath his 
hat-rim Pretty Pierre scanned the face of 
the trooper closely. 

‘* Business. Not to smile on virtue, 
but to collar what is wrong. Guess you 
ought to be ready by this time to go into 
quarters, Pretty Pierre. You’ve had a 
long innings.” 

** Not yet, Sergeant Tom, tho I love the 
Irish, and your company would make me 
happy—much. But I am so innocent, 
and the world—it cannot spare me yet. 
But I think you come to smile en virtue, 
all the same, Sergeant Tom. Eh, bien. 
She .is beautiful, Jen Galbraith, that 
makes your eye bright—so. You Riders 
of the Plains, you do two things at one 
time. You make this hour some one 
happy and that hour some one unhappy. 
In one hand the soft glove of kindness, in 
the other, voila! the cold glove of steel. 
We cannot all be great like that, Sergeant 
Tom.” 

**Not great, but clever, Pretty Pierre. 
Voila! The Pretty Pierre! In one hand 
he holds the soft paper, the pictures that 
deceive, kings, queens and knaves; in the 
other, pictures in gold and silver—money 
won from the pockets of fools. And so, 
as you say, bien! and we each have our 
way.” 

Sergeant Tom noticed that the _half- 
breed’s eyes nearly closed, as if to hide 
the malevolence ttat was in them. He 
would not have been surprised to see a 
pistol drawn. But he was quite fearless, 
and if it was not his duty to provokea 
difficulty, bis fighting nature would not 
shrink from giving as good as he got. 
Besides, so far as that nature permitted, 
he hated Pretty Pierre. He knew the 
ruin that this gambler had caused here 
and there in the West, and he was glad 
that Fort Desire, at any rate, knew him 
less than it did formerly. 

Just then Peter Galbraith entered with 
the coffee followed by Jen. When the 
old man saw his visitor he stood still with 
sudden fear; but catching a warning look 
from the eye of the gambler, he made an 
effort to be steady, and said: ‘‘ Well, if it 
ain’t Sergeant Tom, Jen! And what 
brings you down here, Sergeant Tom? 
After some scalawag that’s broke the 
law?” 

Sergeant Tom had not noticed the 
blanched anxiety in the father’s face; for 
his eyes were seeking those of the daugh- 
ter. He answered the question as he ad- 
vanced toward Jen: *‘ Yes and no, Gal- 
braith; I'm only takin’ orders to those 
who will be after some scalawag by day- 
light in the mornin’, er before. The hand 
of a traveler to you, Miss Jen.” 

Her eyes replied to his in one language; 
her lips spoke another. ‘‘ And who is 
the law-breaker, Sergeant Tom?” she 
said, as she took his hand. 

Galbraith’s eyes strained toward the 
soldier till the reply came: ‘‘ And I don’t 
kuow that; net one of us. I'd ridden in 
to Fort Desire from another duty, a mat- 
ter of a hundred miles, when the Mayor 
says to me: ‘‘ There’s murder been done 
at Moose Horn. Take these orders 
down to Archangel’s Rise, and deliver 
them and be back here within forty-eight 
hours. And here I amon my way, and 
if. I wasn’t ready to drop for want ofa 
bite and sup I'd be movin’ away from 
here to the south at this moment.” 

Peter Galbraith was trembling with ex- 
citement. Pretty Pierre warned him by 
a look, and almost immediately ‘after- 
ward gave him a re-assuring nod, 4s if an 
important and favorable idea had occurred 





to him, 


Jen, looking at the sergeant’s hand- 
some face, said: ‘‘It’s six months to a day 
since you were here, Sergeant Tom.” 
“What an almanac you have, Miss 
Jen!” 

Pretty Pierre sipping his coffee here 
interpreted musingly: ‘But Miss Jen’s 
almanac is not always so reliable. Yes, 
I think. When was I here last, Miss 
Jen?” 

With something like a menace in her 
eyes Jen replied: ‘‘ You were here six 
months ago to-day; and then again just 
thirty days after that. 

** Eh, bien!” You remember with a dif- 
ference.” 

A moment after Sergeant Tom being 
occupied in talking to Jen, Pretty Pierre 
whispered to Peter Galbraith: ‘‘ His horse 
—then the laudanum!” 

Galbraith was puzzled for a moment, 
and then nodded significantly, and the 
sinister droop to his eyes beeame more 
marked than usual. He turned to the 
Sergeant and said: ‘‘ Your horse must be 
fed as well as yourself, Sergeant Tom. 
I'll look after the beast, and Jen will take 
care of you. There’s some fresk coffee, 
isn’t there, Jen?” 

Jen nodded an affirmative. Galbraith 
knew that the sergeant would trust no 
one to feed his horse but himself, and 
the offer therefore was made with de- 
sign. 

Sergeant Tom replied instantly: ‘* No, 
I'll do it if some one willshow me the 
grass pile.” 

Pretty Pierre slipped quiety from the 
counter and said: ‘“‘I know the way, 
Pete Galbraith. I willshow.” 

Jen turned to the sitting-room, and 
Sergeant Tim moved to the tavern door, 
followed by Pretty Pierre, who, as he 
passed Galbraith, touched the old man’s 
waistcoat pocket and said: ‘‘ Thirty drops 
in the coffee.” 

Then he passed out, singing softly: 

* And he sleepeth so well, and he sleepeth so 
long— 
The fight it was hard, my dear; 
And his foes were many and swift and 
strong— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear!” 

There was danger ahead for Sergeant 
Thomas McBride. Galbraith followed 
his daughter to the sitting-room. She 
went to the kitchen and brought bread 
and cold venison and prairie fowl and 
stewed dried apples, the stay and luxury 
of all rural Canadian homes. The coffee- 
pot was then placed on the table. Then 
the old man said: ‘‘ Better give him some 
of that old cheese, Jen, hadn’t you? It’s 
in the cellar.” He wanted to be rid of 


her for a few clear moments. ‘*‘S’pose I 
had,” and Jen vanished. 
Now was Galbraith’s chance. He took 


the laudanum vial from his pocket and 
opened the coffee-pot. It was half full. 
This would not suit. Some one else—Jen— 
might drink the coffee too! Yet it had to 
be done, Sergeant Tom should not go 
on. Inspector Jules and his Riders of the 
Plains must not be put upon the track of 
Our Val. Twelve hours would make all 
the difference. Four out a cup of coffee. 
Yes, of course that would do. It was 
poured out quickly and then thirty drops 
of laudanum were carefully counted into 
it. Hark! They are coming back! Just 
in time. Sergeant Tom and Pretty Pierre 
enter from outside,and Jen from the kitch- 
en. Galbraith is pouring another cup of 
coffee as they enter, and says: ‘‘Just to be 
sociable like I’m goin’ to have acup of 
coffee with you, Sergeant Tom. How 
you Riders of the Plains get waited on 
hand and foot!” Did some warning flash 
through Sergeant Tom’s mind or body, 
some mental shock or some physical chill? 
For he distinctly shivered, tho he was not 
cold. He seemedsuddenly oppressed with 
a sense of undefined danger. But his 
eyes fell on Jen, and the hesitation, for 
whieh he did not then try to account, 
passed. Jen, clear-faced and true, in- 
vited him to sit and eat, and he, starting 
half abstractedly, responded to her 
‘Draw nigh, Sergeant Tom,” and sat 
down. C.mmonplace as the words were, 
they thrilled him, fer he thought of a 
table of his own in a home of his own, 
and the same words spoken every day, 
but without the “Sergeant,” simply 





&e Tom,” 





He ate heartily and sipped his coffee 
slowly, talking meanwhile to Jen and 
Galbraith. Pretty Pierre watched them 
all, Presently the gambler said: ‘‘ Let 
us go and have our game of euchre, Pete 
Galbraith. Miss Jen can well take care 
of Sergeant Tom. Yes; I think.” 

Galbraith drank the rest of his coffee, 
rose, and passed with Pretty Pierre into 
the barroom. Then the gambler said to 
him: ‘‘ You were careful—thirty drops?” 

‘* Yaas, thirty drops.” The latent cruel- 
ty of his nature was awake. 

“Thatismghbt. Itissleep; not death. 
He will sleep so sound for half a day, 
perhaps, eighteen hours, and voila! Our 
Val, will have a long start.” 

In the sitting-room Sergeant Tom was 
saying: ‘‘ Where is your brother, Miss 
Jen?” He had no idea that the order in 
his pocket was for the arrest of that 
brother. He merely asked the question 
to start the talk. 

He and Jen had met but three times; 
but the impression left on the minds of 
both was pleasant—was _ ineradicable, 
Yet, as Sergeant Tom often asked himself 
during the past six months, Why should 
he think of ber? The life he led was one 
of severe endurance and harsbness and 
austerity. Into it there could not possi- 
bly enter anything of home. He was but 
a non-commissioned officer of the Mounted 
Police, a Rider of the Plains, and beyond 
that he had nothing. Ireland had not 
been kind to him. He had left her in- 
hospitable shores, and after years of ab- 
sence he had but a couple of Hundred 
dollars laid up—enough to purchase his 
discharge and something over, but noth- 
ing with which to starta home, Ranch- 
ing required capita]. No, it couldn’t be 
thought of; and yet he hud thought of it, 
try as he would not to doso. And she? 
There was that about this man who had 
lived life on two continents, in whose 
blood ran the warm and chivalrous Celtic 
fire, which appealed to her. His physical 
manhood was noble, if rugged; his dis- 
position genial and free if schooled, but 
not entirely, to that reserve which his oc- 
cupation made necessary, a reserve he 
would have been more careful to retain 
in speaking of his mission a short time 
back in the barroom if Jen had not been 
there. She called out the frankest part 
of him; she opened the doors of his na- 
ture; she attracted confidence, as the sun 
does the sunflower. 

To his question she replied: ‘‘I do not 
know where Our Val is. He went ona 
hunting expedition away back. Never 
can tell about him when he will turn up 
or where he will be to-morrow. He may 
walk in any minute. We never feel un- 
easy. He always has such luck and comes 
out safe and sound wherever he is, Father 
says Our Val’s a hustler and that nothing 
can keep in the road with bim. But he’s 
a little wild—a little. But we don’t hec- 
tor him, Sergeant Tom; hectoring never 
does any good, does it?” 

‘*No, hectoring never does any good. 
And as for the wildness, if the heart of 
him’s right, why that’s easy out of him 
whin he’s older. It’s a fine lad I thought 
him, the time I saw him here. It’s his 
freedom I wish I had. Me that has to 
travel all day and part of the night and 
thin part of the day and all night back 
again, and thin a day of sleep and the 
same thing over again. And that’s the 
life of me, sayin’ nothin’ of the frost and 
the blizzards and no home to go to and no 
sister to have a meal for me like this, 
whin I turn up.” And the Sergeant 
wound up with a ‘‘Whooroo, there’s a 
speech for you Miss Jen,” and laughed 
good-humoredly. But for all that, there 
was a sadness in the eyes, an appeal that 
went straight to Jen’s heart. 

But, woman-like, she would not open 
the way for him to say anything more 
definitejust yet. She turned the subject. 
And yet again, woman-like, she knew it 
would lead to the same conclusion: 

** You must go to-night?” 

‘* Yes, I must.” 

** Nothing—nothing would keep you?” 

‘*Nothing. Duty’s is duty, much asI’d 
like to stay, and you givin’ me the invi- 
tation. But my orders were strict. You 
don’t know what discipline means, per- 





haps, Itmeans obeyin’ commands if you 
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die for it; and my command is to takea 
letter to Inspector Jules at Archangel’s 
Rise to-night. It’s a matter of murder or 
the like, and duty must be done; and 
me that sleepy, not forgettin’ your pres- 
ence, as ever a man was, and looked the 
world in the face.” 

He drank the rest of the coffee and me- 
chanically set the cup down, his eyes 
closing heavily as he did so. He made an 
effort, however, and pulled himself to- 
gether. His eyes opened, and he looked 
at Jen steadily for amoment. Then he 
leaned over and touched her hand gently 
with his fingers—Pretty Pierre’s glove of 
kindness—and said: “‘ It’s in my heart to 
want to stay; but a sight of you I'll have 
on my way back. ButI must go on now, 
tho I’m that drowsy I could lie down here 
and never stir again.” 

Jen said to herself: ‘‘ Poor fellow! poor 
fellow! How tired he is. I wish”—but 
she withdrew her hand. 

He put his hand dazedly to his head, 
and said, absently: ‘‘It’s my duty and 
it’s orders, and . what was I say- 
in’? The disgrace of me if, if... 
Bedad, the sleep’s on me; 1’m awake, but 
I can’t open my eyes. . . . If the or- 
ders of me—and a good meal , . . and 
the disgrace . . to do me duty— 
looked the world in the face”— 

During this speech he staggered to his 
feet, Jen watching him anxiously the 
while. No suspicion of the cause of his 
trouble crossed her mind. She set it 
down to extreme natural exhaustion. 
Presently, feeling the sofa behind him, 
he dropped upon it, and falling back be- 
gan to breathe heavily. But even in this 
physical stupefaction he made an effort 
to re-assert himself, to draw himself back 
from the coming unconsciousness. His 
eyes opened, but they were blind with 
sleep, and as if in a dream, he said: ‘“‘ My 
duty . « disgrace . .. a long 
sleep . . . den, dearest Jen”’—How 
she started then!—‘‘ It must be done... 
My Jen!” and he said no more. 

But these few words had opened up a 
world for her—a new created world on 
the instant. Her life was illuminated. 
She felt the fullness of a great thought 
suffusing her face. A beautiful dream 
was on her. It had come to her out of 
his sleep. But with its splendid advent 
there came the other thing that always is 
born with love—an almost pathetic care 
for the being loved. In the deep love of 
women the maternal and protective sense 
works in the parallels of mutual regard. 
In her life now it sprang full-statured 
into action; love of him, care of him; his 
honor her honor; his life her life. He 
must not sleep like this if it was his duty 
to goon. Yet how utterly worn he must 
be! She had seen men brought in from 
fighting prairie fires for three days with- 
out slgep; had watched them drop on 
their beds and lie like logs for thirty-six 
hours, This was, therefore, not so 
strange to her; but it was perilous to the 
performance of his duty. 

‘* Poor Sergeant Tom,” she said. ‘*Poor 





Tom,” she added; and then, with a great 
flutter at the heart at last, *‘ My Tom !” 
Yes she said that; but she said it to 
the beacon, to the Prairie Star, burn- 
ing outside brighter, it seemed to her, 
than it had ever been before, Then she 
sat down and watched him for many min- 
utes, thinking at the end of each that she 
would wake him, But the minutes pass- 
ed, his breathing grew heavier, and he 
did not stir. The Prairie Star made quiv- 
ering and luminous curtains of red for 
the windows, and Jen’s mind seemed 
wavering in vivid waves of feeling just 
the same. It seemed to heras if she was 
looking at life now through an atmosphere 
charged with some rare, refining essence, 
and that in it she stood exultingly. Per- 
haps she did not define it so; but that 
which we define she felt. And happy are 
they who feel it, and feeling it do not lose 
it in this world and have the hope of car- 
rying it intothe next. 

After a time she rose, went over to him 
him and touched hisshoulder, It seemed 
strange to her te dothis thing. She drew 

back from this pleasant shock of a new 
experience. Then she remembered that 
he ought to be on his way, and she shook 
him gently, then with all her strength, 


and called to him quietly all the time, as 
if her low tones ought to wake him if 
nothing else could. But he lay in a deep 
and motionless slumber. It was no use, 
She went back to her seat and sat down, 
to think. As she did so her father enter- 
ed the room. 

** Did you call, Jen?” hesaid, and turned 
to the sofa. 

**T was calling to Sergeant Tom. He’s 
asleep there; dead-gone, Father. I can’t 
wake him.” 

“Why should you wake him, Jen? He’s 
tired.” 

The sinister lines in Galbraith’s face 
had deepened greatly in the last hour. 
He went over and looked closely at the 
sergeant, followed languidly by Pretty 
Pierre, who casually touched the pulse of 
the sleeping man, and said as casually: 

‘*Eh, he sleep well; his pulse is like a 
baby; he was tired, much! He have no 
sleep for one, two, three nights, perhaps, 
and a good meal, eh, it makes him com- 
fortable, and so you see!” 

Then he touched lightly the triple 
chevron on Sergeant Tom’s arm, and 
said; 

‘* Eh, a man does much work for that, 
And then to be moral and the friend of 
the law all the time!” Pretty Pierre here 
shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ It is easier to 
be wicked and free, and spend when one 
is rich and starve when one is poor on the 
prairies than to be a sergeant and wear 
the triple chevron. But the sleep will do 
him good just the same, Jen Galbraith.” 
**He said that he must go to Arch- 
angel's Rise, to-night, and be back at Fort 
Desire to-morrow night.” 

** Well, that’s nothing to us, Jen,” re- 
plied Galbraith, roughly. ‘‘ He’s got his 
own business to look after. He and his 
tribe are none too good to us and our 
tribe. He’d have your old father up to- 
morrow for selling a tired traveler a glass 
of brandy; and, worse than that, ay, a 
great sight worse than that, mind you, 
Jen.” 

Jen did not notice or at least did not 
heed the excited emphasis on the last 
words. She thought that perhaps her 
father had been set against the sergeant 
by Pretty Pierre. 

**There, that’ll do, Father,” she said, 

‘* It’s easy tobark at a dead lion. Ser- 
geant Tom’s asleep, and you say things 
that you wouldn’t say if he was awake. 
He never did us any harm, and you know 
that’s as true as Amen, Father.” 
Peter Galbraith was about to reply with 
anger; but he changed his mind and 
walked into the barroom, followed by 
Pretty Pierre. 

In Jen’s mind a scheme had been hur- 
riedly aud clearly formed; and with her 
to form it was to put it into execution. She 
went to Sergeant Tom, opened his coat, 
felt in the inside pocket, and drew forth 
an Official envelop. It was addressed to 
Inspector Jules at Archangel’s Rise. She 
put it back and buttoned up the coat 
again. Then she said, with her hands 
firmly clenching at her side: ‘‘ I’ll do it.’ 

She went into the adjoining room, and 
got a quilt which she threty over him, 
and a pillow which she put under his 
head. Then she took his cap and the 
cloak which he had thrown over achair, 
as if totake them away. But a thought 
occurred to her, for she looked toward the 
barroom and put them down again. She 
looked out of the window and saw that 
her father and Pretty Pierre had gone to 
lessen the volume of gas that was feeding 
the flame. This she knew meant that her 
father would goto bed when he came back 
to the house. This suited her purpose. 
She waited till they had entered the bar- 
room again, and then she went to them, 
and said: ‘‘ I guess he’s asleep for all 
night. Best leave him where he is, 
going. Good-night.” 

When she got back to the sitting-room 
she said to herself: ‘‘ How old Father’s 

looking; he’s broken-up liketo-day. He 
ain’t what he used to be.” She turned 
once more to look at Sergeant Tom, then 
she went to her room. 

A little later Peter Galbraith and Pretty 
Pierre went to the sitting-room, and the 
old man drew from the sergeant’s pocket 
the envelop which Jen had seen. 
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Pretty Pierre took it from him, “No 
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Pete Galbraith. Do not be afool. Sup- 
pose you steal that paper. Sergeant Tom 
will miss it. He will understand. He 
will guess of the drug, and then you will 
be in trouble. Val will be safe now. 
This triple-chevron Rider of the Plains, 
he will sleep long enough for that. There, 
I put the paper back. He sleeps like a log. 
No one can suspect the drug, and it is all 
what we like. No, Pete Galbraith, we will 
not steal; that is wrong—quite wrong” 
—here Pretty Piere showed his teeth— 
** we will go to bed. Come!” 

Jen heard them ascend the stairs, She 
waited a half-hour then she stole into 
Val’s bedroom, and when she emerged 
again she had a bundle of clothes across 
herarm, A few minutes more and she 
walked into the sitting-room dressed in 
Val’s clothes, and with her hair closely 
wound on the top of her head. 

The house was still. The Prairie Star 
made the room light enough for her pur- 
pose. She took Sergeant Tom’s cap and 
cloak and put them on. She drew the 
envelop from his pocket and put it in 
her bosom—she showed the woman there, 
tho for the rest of this night she was to be 
a Rider of the Plains, Sergeant Tom, She 
of the Triple Chevron. 

She went toward the door, hesitated; 
drew back; then paused, stooped down 
quickly, tenderly touched the soldier’s 
brow with her lips and said: “I'll do it for 
you. You shall not be disgraced—Tom.” 


III. 


This was at half-past ten o’clock. At 
two o’clock a jaded and blown horse stood 
before the door of the Barracks at Arch- 
angel’s Rise. Its rider, muffled to the chin, 
was knocking and at the same time pull- 
ing his cap down closely over his head. 
** Thank God the night is dusky ” he said. 
We have heard that voice before. The 
hat and cloak are those of Sergeant Tom, 
but the voice is that of Jen Galbraith. 
There is some danger in this act; danger 
for her lover, contempt for herself if she 
is discovered. Presently the door is 
opened and a corporal appears. ‘*‘ Who’s 
there? Oh,” he added, as he caught sight 
of the familiar uniform; ‘‘where from?” 

**From Fort Desire. Important orders 
to Inspector Jules. Require’ fresh horse 
to return with; must leave mine here. 
Have to go back at once.” 

**Say,” said the corporal, taking the 
papers—‘* say, what’s your name?” 

** Sergeant McBride.” 

** Say, Sergeant McBride, this ain’t ac- 
cordin’ to Hoyle—come in the night 
and goin the night and not stay long 
enough to have a swear at the Gov- 
erment. Why, you’re comin’ in, 
aren’t you? You’re comin’ across the 
doormat fora cup of coffee and a warm 
while the horse is gettin’ ready, ain’t you, 
Sergeant McBride?—Sergeant McBride, 
Sergeant McBride! I’ve heard of you but 
—yes; Iwillhurry. Here, Private Waugh, 
this to Inspector Jules. If you won’t come 
in and won’t drink and will be unsociable 
Sergeant, why come on and you shall have 
a horse as good asthe one you've brought. 
I’m Corporal Galna.” 

Jen led the exhausted horse to the sta- 
bles. Fortunately there was no lantern 
used, and therefore little chance for the 
garrulous corporal to study the face of 
his companion even if he wished to do so. 
The risk was considerable; but Jen Gal- 
braith was fired by that spirit of self- 
sacrifice that has held a world rocking 
to destruction on a balancing point of 
safety. 

The horse was quickly saddled, Jen 
meanwhile remaining silent. While she 
was mounting, Corporal Gaina pulled out 
a match to light his pipe. He held it up 
for a moment as if to see the face of 
Sergeant McBride. Jen had just givena 
good-night and the horse the word and a 
touch of the spur at the instant. Her 
face, that is such of it as could be seen 
above the cloak and under the cap, was 
full in the light. Enough was seen to call 


forth, in addition to Corporal Galna’s 
good-night, the exclamation: ‘‘ Well, I 
swear!” 

As Jen vanished into the night a mo- 
ment after she heard a voice calling—not 





Corporal Galna’s—‘‘ Sergeant McBride, 
Sergeant McBride!” She supposed it was 


Inspector Jules, but she would not turn 
back now. Her work was done. 

A half hour later Corporal Galna con- 
fided to Private Waugh that Sergeant Mc- 
Bride was too Sunday-go-to-meetin’ pret- 
ty for the force. Wondered if they called 
him Beauty at Fort Desire. Couldn’t call 
him Pretty McBride, for there was Pretty 
Pierre who had right of possession to that 
title. Would like to ask him what soap 
he used for his complexion. *Twasn’t this 
yellow bar-soap of the Barracks that 
wouldn’t lather, he’d bet his ultimate 
dollar. 

Private Waugh, who had seen Sergeant 
McBride, entered into adisputation on the 
point. He said that ‘‘ Sergeant Tom was 
good-looking, a regular Irish thorough- 
bred; but he wasn’t pretty, not much! 
guessed Corpural Galna had nightmare, 
and finally, as the interest in the theme 
increased in fervor, announced that Ser- 
geant McBride could loosen the teeth of, 
and knock the spots off, any man among 
the Riders from Archangel’s Rise to the 
Cypress Hills. Pretty! Pretty! not much. 
Thoroughbred all over !” 

And Corporal Galna replied, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘‘ that he might be able for spot dis. 
persion of such a kind, but he had two as 
pretty spots on his cheek and as white and 
touch-no-tobacco teeth as any female 
ever had.” Private Waugh said then 
that ‘‘ Corporal Galna would be saying 
next that Sergeant McBride wasn’t a man 
at all and wore earrings and did his hair 
in papers;” and when he could find no 
further enlargement of sarcasm con- 
signed the corporal to a fiery place of 
future torment reserved for lunatics. 

At this juncture Private Waugh was 
ordered to proceed to Inspector Jules. 
A few minutes after he was riding away 
toward Soldier’s Knee with the inspector 
and another private to capture Val Gal- 
braith, the slayer of Snow Devil, the In- 
dian Chief, while four other troopers also 
started off in different directions. Poor 
Jen Galbraith! At what cost had she 
saved her lover’s honor! 

(To he concluded.) 
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Ir is no new discovery that the mane 
part of a horse is on the back part of its 
neck.—Taunton Gazette. 








...» When a fellow has spent half an hour 
in a dentist’s outer office he has had some 
experience in bearing a wait of wo.— Buffalo 
Express. 


..."* Why is it you can seldom walk slow 
enough forastreet car to catch you, nor 
fast enough to catch a street car?’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


....Edward Bellamy has earned $16,000 by 
*‘ Looking Backward.” Thisis better than 
Lot’s wife, who merely earned her salt. 
—Hartford Post. 


.... This is a wonderful country, as may 
be noticed in the late reduction in sugar. 
Itislow and at the same time refined.— 
Philadelphia Times, 


-... lt is a great deal easier to get up at 6 
o’clock in the morning the evening before 
than it is when 6 o’clockin the morning 
really comes.—Somervilie Journal. 


....Clear: “Mr. Tailor, why do you al- 
ways print your billheads on pink paper?’ 
**Then Iam sure the gentlemen will open 
them, for they will think they are love- 
letters.—Fliegende Blatter. 


-.-.* Why, is it only one o’clock? I 
thought it was two,” said Mrs. Bronson, as 
the clock struck one. “ Naw, mum,” said 
Bridget. ‘It’s niverlatherthin wan at this 
toime uv day.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.---Popinjay: “There goes a man who 
was brought up with a silver spoon in his 
mouth.” Ponsonby: “I know a man who 
was brought up with a dozen silver spoons 
in his pocket.”’—Jeweters’ Circular. 


--+."' 1 tell you,” said Poots, ‘there is an 
indescribable sense of luxury in lying in 
bed and ringing ene’s bell for his valet.” 
**You’ve a valet!” exclaimed Poots’s friend. 
“No,” replied Poots; but I’ve got a bell.”— 
Rochester Talisman. 


.--."* Shall I shovel off the sidews)k, 
ma’am?’’ inquired the boy with the snow- 
shovel. ‘‘No; I may need the sidewalk 
again,’ replied the good woman, who hap- 
pened to be a Vassar graduate. ‘‘ You may 
remove the. snow, however.’”’—Harper’s 
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....-Daughter (weeping bitterly): ‘‘ Oh, 
do have pity, Papa, and let Edward and me 
be happy.”’ Papa (naturalist, furiously): 
“ What! you think of matrimony when you 
don’t even know how many vertebrz there 
are in the spinal column of a lizard!’’— 
Fliegende Buitter. 


....He Caught a Tartar.—Steward: ‘‘So 
you are Katherina Beseler?” Farmer’s 
Wife: “Yes, sir, that’s me.” “ But you 
generally go by the name of Red haired 
Kitty, don’t you?” ‘Yes, sir, that’s what 
I’m called by all the ugly blackguards that 
don’t know better manners.” —Exchange. 


Gaudy I have not grown, but have been 
assured by those who do growit that it 
is not a fraud, which I feared, but a large, 
late, handsome and delicious fruit. I shall 
plant it in 1891, and expect from it a real 
acquisition. It has a perfect flower, as all 
very early and very late berries must have. 


....Balzac, one night, while lying awake 
in bed, saw a man enter his room cautiously 
and attempt to pick the lock of his writing- 
desk. The rogue was not a little discon- 
certed at hearing a loud laugh from the 
occupant of the apartment, whom he sup- 
posed to be asleep. “‘Why do you laugh?” 
asked the thief. “I am laughing, my good 
fellow,” said Monsieur Balzac, *‘to think 
what pains you are taking, and what a risk 
you run, in hope of finding money by pight 
in a desk whtre the lawful owner cannot 
find it by day.”—The Christian Register. 


....Sam was a good old colored minister 
of the Methodist Church. One Sunday 
night he began the service by announcing 
ahymn from a bvok which he held in his 
hand. “Turn,” said he, ‘‘ to page 76—page 
76 and sing, wid de voice and de under 
stan’en’, hymn on page 76, 

‘* As I was goin’ down our alley, 

I met a cullard gal named Salley,’ 
“No, brederen, I must have made a mis- 
take; try hymn on page 67—turn to page 67. 
Vil read de fust two lines of de hymn on 
page 67, 

*** Shoo fly don’t bodder me: 

I b’long to Company D.’ 

“Now, dat don’t sound ’zactly right. I 
nebber heered such a hymn sung in dis 
church. I b’leeve de Baptizz cullard brud- 
der, who ’s a locust preacher, and who met 
me dis evening in deSark, stole my Meffo- 
dist hymn-book and put his Baptizz hymn- 
book in de place of it.”,—The Christian 
Advocate. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








FRAMED CROSS AND DIAGONALS. 
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The cross down, a preserve. 

Across, fortifications. 

Right-hand diagonal, rattled by stage- 
dancers, 

Left hand, a plant.. 

The four upper letters of the cross, com- 
mon term for a woman; lower four letters, 
placed, 

Left hand four letters of the cross, armor 
for a horse. 

Right four letters, vessels for liquor. 

Four upper letters of right-hand diagonal, 
thrown. 

Left-hand, a square piece of pasteboard. 

Lower right-hand diagonal, to knot. 

Lower left, a cavern. 

Upper part of the frame, relating tocolor 
or music; lower, obliquely. 

Right. a school companion; left, members 
of a club. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 

{am composed of one hundred and fifty 
letters, and am a familiar stanza of four 
nes, 

My 124, 60, 32, 88. is a measure, 

My 52 106, 138, 12, 25, is a pleasure vessel. 

My 10, 148, 54, 5, 102, 27, is cut. 

My 132 39, 147, 82, 36, 117, 63, 99, 93, 72, is 
healthy. 

My 79. 130, 114, 74, 90, 28, 141, 66, 125, 3, is 

note to help the memory. 

My 69, 86, 135, 96, 146, 46, 128, is to re- 
strain. 

My 47, 85, 111, 56, 122, 104, is a very small 
amount, 

My 78, 108, 126, 67, 139, 30, is a poetical 
word meaning a prayer. 

My 62, 17, 55, is a marsh. 
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My-77, 15, 89, 98, 8, 121, 137, 112, is very 
clean. 
My 34, 84, 51, 70, 49, 38, is to decide. 
My 19, 91, 18, 4, is a propg. 
My 87, 7,115, 70, 58, 140, 127, is joyous. 
My 48, 149, 68, 97, is a mournful cry. 
My 31, 92, 183, 83, 71, 145, 2, 119, 11, is 
pleasant to the taste. 
My 35, 142, 37, 64, 23, is to scatter. 
My 134, 13, 95, 136, 110, 101, is to starve. 
My 40, 139, 75, 42, is a groove. 
My 61, 9, 100, 20, 33, 150, 53, 24, 105, is a 
Jewish council. 
My 131, 59, 21, 45, 123, 57, 120, is superfi- 
cial. 
My 65, 148, 73, 29, 94, is an Egyptian plant 
like the water lily. 
My 1, 20, 113, 16, 76, 107, is of poor quality. 
My 116, 118, 14, 44, 48, is a heavenly body. 
My 41, 109, 81, 50 103, 6, 22, 144, is hardi- 
hood. JOBN. 
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Selections. 


THE FOUR WINDS. 


WInp of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies and sharp, 
clear stars— 

Blew cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And — the lowland pools with crystal 

ms, 

And blur the casement-squares with glit- 
tering ice, 

But go not near my love. 


Wind of the West, 
Wind of the few, far clouds, 
Wind of the gold and crimson sunset 





lands— 
mow Sek and pure across the peaks and 
ains, 
And broaden the bluespaces of the heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain 


pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 
Wind of the sunrise seas, 
Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh 


rains— 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes of 
ne 
And shut the sun out, and the moon and 


stars, 

And lash the boughs against the dripping 
eaves, 

Yet keep thou from my love. 


Bnt thou, sweet wind! 
Wind of the fragrant South, 
Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of 


rose— 
Over magnolia glooms and lilied lakes 
And flowering forests come with dewy 


wings, 
And stir the petals at her feet and kiss 
The low mound where she lies. 
—Bv the late CHARLES HENRY LUDERS, in 
The Century for April. 
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LAUNCHING THE SHIP. 
A HOLIDAY IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


AT last, tho time is never laggard in a 
ship-yard, launching day is at hand. Not 
that the ship is completed—‘‘ ’most gen- 
erally a fortnight’s work oughter be done 
first”; but the owner is tired of waiting 
for her, and the builder is willing to see 
her go. And so the most of the carpen- 
ters and laborers are set to work getting 











under her, laying a railway of heavy 
timbers, down which the ship may slide, 
and building a framework to hold her as 
she goes. Where the water shoals grad- 
ually the ways may be laid on the ground 
for the entire distance; butin most places 
about the Bay of Fundy the shores are 
steep, and the water end of this railway 
must be a substantial trestle, well braced 
and spiked’ together, and held down at 
high tide by barrels of gravel from the 
beach—something that always looks very 
funny to the novice, 

Meantime the builder has gone or sent 
away to the nearest printing-office to 
have some posters printed announcing 
the coming event, for launching day is the 
chiefest of Nova Scotia’s holidays. Color- 
ed paper—green, red, or yellow—and bold 
type are in high favor for such occasions. 
Here is the wording of such a bill: 


MARRIAGE 


OF 
ANOTHER BIG SHIP TO OLD OCEAN 
AT SPENCER’S ISLAND 
ON SATURDAY AUG. 20TH., AT ABOUT 1:30 


O’CLOCK. 

Cumberland County’s Largest Ship 
Witt BE LAUNCHED, FoLL RIGGED AND 
EQUIPPED FOR SEA. 

Such an invitation will draw hundreds 
of spectators. At the launching of the 
bark ** Argenta,” at Eatonville in August, 
when I was present, I saw people who 
had driven more than thirty miles in 
order to see the launching. They all 
came in holiday attire, old and young, 
parents and children, lovers and sweet- 
hearts—all very gay, and all very much 
interested in any peculiarities or unique 
features about the ship, and all watching 
for signs that will indicate what her luck 
is to be. 

With hundreds of critical and no end of 
mischievous eyes upon them, the men do 
the last strokes of work about the ways 
and the ship with a will and a care that, 
exercised all along, would have madea 
better ship to half the time. The spec- 
tators swarm everywhere. They stand 
and sit on the débris alongshore; they 
gather in the shade of tool-house and 
shed; they clamber up the staging and 
get in the way of the men at work; a few 
of the young people in couples commonly 
stray off to out-of-the way-places in the 
yard in a manner that indicates a greater 
interest in something other than ship- 
building. The foreman frets and fumes 
about on all sides; the builder, silent but 
anxious, watches the doings with bis 
hands in his pockets; the owner, bland 
and smiling, receives the ladies on the 

uarter-deck, and compliments them on 
their charms, while they praise the new 
ship, and admire the bunting with which 
she is always decorated. 

Finally the time comes when the tiny 
waves of the flood-tide break over the 
tops of the barrels of gravel that hold down 
the outer ways, The water will rise no 
higher, and a gang of sturdy young fel- 
lows with mauls and wedges crawl under 
the stern end of the ship’s cradle, and be- 
gin to split out the blocks on which the 
ship rests. There has been no end of 
chopping and pounding and clatter all 
along; but the click of maul and wedge 
is different, and the sound bushes the 
busy tongues, even stills the wail of the 
tired baby, for it is a signal that announ- 
ce3 the quick departure of the new ship, 
never to return, Silent, but nervously 
shifting about in their places, the specta- 
tors gaze at the motionless hulk, while 
the *‘ click, click” from under the cradle 
grows muffled as the men go further in, 
and louder again as they near the end, 
until at last the tops of the tail spars are 
seen to tremble faintly, and then, with 
slow but quickening speed, she glides 
away. Sweeping over the bend of the 








the ways-in place and building a cradle 
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from the crest of the wave that rises to 
meet her, tips lightly from the end of the 
cradle, and floats away, bowing in gen- 
tle courtesy to the throngs upon the 
shore.—Harper’s Weekly. 





They go together 
—cleanliness and Pearline. If 
you want the former, get the 
latter. Withanything else, you 
will get discouraged. Pearline 
washes everything—without 
harm and with little work. 
Clothes cry for it—housework 
is hastened by it—dirt dreads 
it. It costs little to try it—it 
costs a good deal to do with- 


out it. 
Beware of imitations. 214 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIG PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent men and women of the past half 
century. In his new Gallery are embraced all the 
advanced een in the photographic art, 
combined with rare and improved facilities of light, 
the most recent chemical appliances and elaborate 
reception-rooms. oo arr ements are com- 
pleted for uping Military, Social and Bridal par- 
ties. Allof the original portraits of Brady’s New 
York and Washington collections have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most ar- 
tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D. C. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St.. N. Y. 





& Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
gg Poacher. The handiest little 


utensil you ever saw Poaches 
FOR eggs by steam. The easiest. the 
best wey. See one at hariware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, B.Y. 











VOSE& SONS 


PIANOS 


i ee — 2 oo | 
They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 


PROVEMEN1S which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
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against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken im 
exchange, Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSE& SONS PIANO Go 












beach, she cuts ashining curl of foam 





HELP WANT. 


OZONE. 


OPEN UP. THE CHEST EXPANDS. 
AND GLOW ALL OVER. 
BOTH LUNGS. 
YOU WILL NOT HAVE DISEASE. 


BUILDING REMAINS. 








120 SuTrer St., San Francisco, Cat. 
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“IMMEDIATELY! 


YOUR BACK HURTS. YOUR CHEST PAINS. YOU DRAG ALONG WITHOUT POINT OR 
PURPOSE--THAT’S DEBILITY. COMPOUND OXYGEN RELIEVES THAT PROMPTLY. 
CREATES NEW STRENGTH--MAINTAINS IT. COMPOUND OXYGEN IS VITALIZED 
IT 1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 
GENIAL GLOW PERVADES THE SYSTEM. CIRCULATION IS QUICKENED. AIR CELLS 
COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES YOU TINGLE 
STARTS YOU TO BREATHING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM OF 
BUT THE MAIN POINT IS THE VIGOR IT CREATES. 


YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE A 


WITH VIGOR 


ANOTHER GOOD POINT--THIS VIGOR REMAINS 
WHEN YOU QUIT THE OXYGEN. YOU TAKE THE SCAFFOLDING DOWN, BUT THE 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE or COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
NAMES, ADDRESSES, AND SIGNED ENDORSEMENTS. 


YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE. ADDRESS 
Ors. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


200 PAGES OF 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to rectiwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


FIBER-BEARING PLANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 











ONE of the branches of our agriculture in 
which we may reasonably expect to see 
great developmentsin the near future is in 
the cultivation of fiber-producing plants. 
We already take high rank in this line, yet 
we have climate and soil which will permit 
of its vast extension, and a market within 
ourselves ready to utilize an enormous pro- 
duction. 

The fibers of commerce are ordinarily 
produced from the filamentous parts of the 
Gossypium, Cannabis, and Linum, or cot- 
ton, hemp and flax. Other fibers, in smaller 
quantity, are obtained from the pineapple 
plant, from the Guccr glorios1, from cer- 
tain of the Musa’s, and other species that I 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

With the single exception of cotton, no 
one of these has been cultivated to such an 
extent as to make it a great factor in our 
agriculture, nor to such an extent as to 
completely meet the demand for domestic 
consumption; and the cotton industry was 
only made possible, on so great a scale as 
now obtains, by the inventive genius of Eli 
Whitney. This gave such an impetus to 
the culture of the cotton plant as has seldom 
been witnessed with any other product in 
the entire annuls of agriculture. Some, in- 
deed, have recently thought that our pro- 
duction of this staple has gone beyond the 
bounds of profit; that by reason of our great 
output, the markets of the world have been 
depressed to a point that leaves no 
margin for the cultivator. But against 
the lower prices may be offset other 
facts that will help to adjust 
this matter; such are (1) reduction in 
the expense of ginniug, by the recent in- 
troduction of new and improved machinery; 
(2) the utilization of the by-products, by 
which their value may be added to the 
value of the fiber in estimating the gross 
income frem the crop; (3) the increasing 
development of cotton manufactures in the 
South, by which the producer will ulti- 
mately save the freight charges for trans- 
porting the raw product to distant manu 
facturing centers, and the return freights 
upon that portion of the manufactured 
product consumed by himself, together 
with ali the incidental expenses of factors, 
handlers and middlemen’s profits that 
pertain to far-away sales and long ship- 
ments; these charges all fallin theend upon 
the producer, and must be reckoned against 
the value of his crop; and (4) the opening of 
new markets to the south (Central and 
South America) which have heretofore been 
largely supplied by foreign manufacturers, 
but which are now in a fair way to become 
our direct customers. By the development 
at the same time, of the home manufacture 
and of a great market to which these manu- 
factures are the nearest source of supply, 
new life should come to this great industry 
of cotton planting. There remains a great 
area in the South, as yet untouched by the 
plow, that will quickly attract capital and 
labor when the financial outcome of such 
enterprise seems assured. 

But, as I have said, cotton occupies a 
place by itself in the cultivation of the fiber- 
bearing plants. A sufficient market is not 
a question in the consideration of either 
hemp or flax. 

Of the former, Cannabis sativu, the 
great center of production is the blue-grass 
country of Kentucky, where it is esteemed 
as one of their most profitable crops. In 
Missouri it is also grown to some extent, 
and slightly in Tennessee. Within the 
past two years some experiments have been 
made in this direction in Central New York 
and in Southern Ohio, generally with good 
result. The chief requisites in hemp 
culture are a good rich soil and a season 

sufficiently long to permit ripening up in 
August orearly September, without being 
touched by frost. The principal drawback 
lies in the labor question. The work of 
“ breaking” hemp is slow, hard and ex- 
pensive. Many attempts have been made 
to construct machinery that would do this 
work properly, but as yet without positive 
assurance of success. If a second Eli 
Whitney should arise, we might expect to 
see this crop soon become one of the crops 
of general cultivation through the great 
middle belt of our country. , 

In regard tothe production of flax, Linum 
usitatissimum, our position is somewhat 
peculiar, Instead of increasing itg cnltiya- 
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tion we have for several years been retro- 
grading; and while we have kept up, to 
some extent, the cultivation of the plent 
for its seed, the utilization of its fiber has 
fallen almost wholly into desuetude. This 
has been due to the difficulty of separating 
the fiber from the straw; while great strides 
were being made in the mechanical manip- 
ulation of other products, the processes for 
handling flax were at a standstill, so that 
producers abandoned it and went on with 
the march of mechanics. Every year a con- 
siderable quantity of flax straw has been 
burned or otherwise wasted, from Ohio 
through to the Northwest, which with 
proper mechanical facilities would have 
been utilized for fiber and added so much 
to the productiveness of our agriculture. 
And if farmers can afford to cultivate this 
plant for its seed alone, it furnishes a strik- 
ing comment upon the possible value of the 
crop when it shall be wholly utilized. There 
is now a prospect that this will soon be 
done, as some large companies have been 
organized in the Northwest, with abundant 
capital] and all the latest and best machin- 
ery, and the matter will doubtless be given 
a very thorough trial. 

In this connection I may allude to the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture 
some time since procured a quantity of seed 
of New Zealand flax, Phormium tenaz, 
and propagated several thousand plants 
which were widely distributed. It was 
claimed that the fiber in the leaves of this 
plant was of great strength; but it has 
thus far been found difficult of extraction 
by such as have experimented with it here. 
The fiber is held together by gummy sub- 
stances, and when these have been removed 
by chemical means the resultant fiber has 
been quite short and without felting prop- 
erties. 

Against this may be stated the fact that 
the patives of New Zealand have long been 
accustomed to use this fiber for domestic 
purposes; baskets were woven from it, 
whence the generic name Phormium, from 
the Greek word for basket. Latterly, mills 
have been erected at Auckland and the fiber 
is being manufactured on a considerable 
scale, and the success attending the venture 
may be judged from the fact that the price 
for green leaves has advanced from 10s. to 
£1 per ten, while the price for the dressed 
fiber has advanced from £20 to £35. 

In the report upon Australian- American 
trade made by, U.S. Consul G. W.Griffin, un- 
der date of December 1889, I find some allu- 
sions to New Zealand hemp, which I con- 
dense as follows: 

In 1887 New Zealand exported direct to the 
United States twelve tons of Phormium 
hemp, valued at $1,192; during 1888 there 
was no export to the U. S.; but during the 
year now closing (1889) the large exports of 
this product attract much attention, and 
the demand is steadily on the increase. 

In 1886 the total quantity exported was 
1,149 tons,at a value per ton of $68.54; in 1887, 
1,667 tons, at a value of $74.93 per ton; and 
in 1888, 1,952 tons,at a value of $92.95 per ton. 
And the Consul adds that the industry has 
grown 8o rapidly that it was estimated that 
the shipment duripg 1889 would amount to 
five hundred tons per month, and at a con- 
siderably increased price. 

Sir James Hector, K.C.M.G., of New 
Zealand, while admitting that a short sup- 
ply of manilla hemp, and other causes, have 
contributed to this end, claimed that the 
principal reason for the increased demand 
was the discovery that Phormium hemp is 
better adapted than any other fiber for the 
manufacture of twine for harvesting ma- 
chines. 

Other authorities claim this to be the 
strongest vegetable fiber in the world, capa- 
ble of bearing a strain double that of or- 
dinary hemp. Indeed, it is nearly asstrong 
as silk, the proportions being: New Zealand 
hemp, a strain of 23.7 pounds; silk, 34 
pounds; common flax, 114% pounds; aloe 
fiber (Agave Americana), 7 pounds. 

This plant is of the Lily family, and bears 
long, sword-shaped leaves, which overlap 
one anotber after the manner of an iris. In 
its native habitat it is found growing on 
wet, swampy land, of little value for other 
cultivable purposes. In view of our pres- 
ent great importation of the products of 
fiber plants, it would seem that the New 
Zealand flax should be the subject of still 
further and more careful experimentation. 
The annual imports of raw and manufac- 
tared product amount to something more 
than thirty million dollars per annum, and 
this great sum should be added to our own 
agricultural production. As to our soil 
and climate, in relation to the growing of 
flax, the adaptabilityis sufficiently proven 
by the fact that about twenty indigenous 
species have been found here, some of 
which very closely resembje the cultivated 
Kuropeap variety. 





Ia the culture of Sisal hemp, Agave sis- 
alana (so called from Sisal, a part of 
Yucatan, whence the principal supply is 
now derived) there are great possibilities 
for our extreme South. A half century 
ago this was introduced into South Florida 
and upon some of the Keys, but its culture 
(owing to the then unsettled condition of 
that section and to the Indian wars) made 
littleheadway. The great financial success 
which has recently attended this industry 
in Yucatan and on the Bahama Islands, has 
attracted attention to the fact that these 
plantslare still growing wild and luxuriantly 
upon the Keys, and the Florida Experiment 
Station proposes to try a practical experi- 
ment in cultivation. Meantime a company 
has been formed at Jacksonville, with sub- 
stantial capital, who will at once undertake 
the matter, upon a commercial scale. This 
company has purchaaed thirteen hundred 
acres of land along the east coast, south of 
Jupiter Inlet, and will plant it as rapidly 
as possible. The success of the mere cul- 
tural work should seem already assured, as 
fine specimens of this and other varieties of 
the Agave Americana may be found 
growing as ornamental plants all along 
Lake Worth and the Indian River, and 
even further north; and as to the manufac- 
ture, it would seem that we should at least 
be able to come up with the practices that 
obtain elsewhere. 

In the Bahamas the present develop- 
ment of this industry partakes of 
the nature of a“ boom.’”’ This has been 
brought about mainly by the offer of a 
bounty of one cent per pound upon all the 
fiber grown and exported. Within the past 
twelve months about 120,000 acres of crown 
lands have been disposed of for this pur- 
pose, with applications pending for at least 
200,000 acres more. In view of the amount 
taken up, the Governor has advanced 
the price of crown lands from $125 to 3400 
per acre, and decided to sell no more large 
allotments at present. This action was wise, 
because the amount already taken up with 
a view to cultivation is as great as the con- 
dition of labor in the colony will justify. 

In regard to the financial aspects of Sisal 
hemp culture, I would say that it is a mod- 
erate estimate to look for a half ton of fiber 
per acre, and this is now worth over two 
hundred dollars per ton. So that even if 
the production should be increased with 
great rapidity, and bring in consequence a 
heavy decline in value, there need be noim- 
mediate fear of its becoming depressed be- 
low a margin of profit. 

The Sisal plant will flourish under condi- 
tions that would render almost any other 
cultivation impossible. It 1s a plant 
of unfailing growth, and will succeed in 
the poorest and most sterile soil. It will 
withstand the most severe drought, requires 
bat lictle cultivation, and from one planting 
may be cropped continuously for twenty 
years. 

Among the various other fiber-producing 
plants which have attracted more or less 
attention because of their possible adapta- 
tion to our needs, Ramie, Behmeria nivea, 
deserves first mention. This has been long 
cultivated in the East, and yields the fiber 
knowno as Chinese grass. The fiber is 
stronger and finer than either hemp, flax or 
cotton. Itis suited to a warmer climate, 
bu’ can be grown further north than Sisal 
hemp. It is well adapted to the tier of 
Southern States from Texas to Florida, and 
to the light soils that are found through 
such a large portion of the South. As to 
productiveness, it is claimed that three 
cuttings (under favorable conditions four 
and five cuttings may be had) will give 
upward of six hundred pounds of fiber per 
annum per acre. As the fiber is more valu- 
able than cotton, and as our average pro- 
duction of that is below two hundred 
pounds per acre, there is reason to believe 
that it may be made a very profitable crop. 
The only obstacle to its successful introduc- 
tion here is the difficulty and expense that 
has thus far attended all efforts at decorti- 
cating and deginning the fiber. Various 
machines have been invented and various 
chemical methods experimented with, and 
while some are claimed to be successful 
there is yet hesitancy, on the part of plant- 
ers aud manufacturers, in engaging largely 
in the industry. As various governments 
(besides our own) have become interested 
in the matter, and some of them are offer- 
ing large financial inducements to invent- 
ors to study the manipulation of the fiber, 
we shall probably soon be able to handle it 
profitably. As in other lines where agri- 
culture. and the manufacturers have to 
werk together, the solving of the Ramie 

em has made slow progress. It is 
sna more than twenty-five years sifce 
the ‘e@ds of the plant were first brought 
heré and propagated: but during that 
time we have made but slight adyance iu 








| excellent fiber contained in the stalk. 
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the cultivation of any fiber plants. Now 
that we have apparently entered on a new 
era in the development of such industries, 
Ramie will undoubtedly receive the atten- 
tion it so well deserves. 

Okra, now grown generally throughout 
the South for its vegetable pods which are 
esteemed as an article of food, has also re- 
cently attracted attention on account of the 
At 
New Orleans a machine for decorticating 
has been tried during the past season, and 
good results obtained upon a small and 
purely experimental scale. 

The leaves of the pineapple have long 
been known to contain an excellent fiber, 
fine, strong and of good length. In the 
East it was formerly utilized to some ex- 
tent, but has given way before other fibers 
that were manipulated more easily and 
with less expense. During a recent visit to 
the large pineapple plantations upon the 
Indian River, in Florida, 1 found that the 
most progressive growers were looking to 
this as one of their great possibilities, and 
had already experimented with various proc- 
esses for decorticating. Chemical methods 
are thus far the only ones that have led to 
results of any value, and these have gener- 
ally weakened the fiber unduly. 

Many other plants now well known to our 
agriculture yield tibers of more or less value, 
but this value is usually offset by the cost 
of manipulation. The best kfiown of these 
plants is Indian corn, the husks of which 
are now used extensively in Austria in the 
manufacture of paper and of coarse cloths; 
and it’may be noted here that paper makers 
are able to use many fibers that are not 
long enough for felting or weaving. 

In the fiber plants that I have named, 
and that are known to be commercially 
practicable, it may be observed that there 
are some adapted to each section of our 
country, from the Canadian to the Mexican 
boundaries. It is generally admitted that 
one great need of our agriculture is a wider 
diversification ofits industries. If we could 
withdraw from the cultivation of the great 
staples the hundreds of thousands of acres 
that ought to be utilized in growing the 
fibers demanded for our own use each year, 
it would aid materially in lessening the 
pressure of an over-crowded market. And 
if we could employ other hundreds of 
thousand of acres iPgrowing fibers for the 
other markets of the world, it would afford 
an avenue for the profitable employment of 
fresh capital and labor, which may other- 
wise be forced into lines already too full. 

FRANKLIN, O. 





THE IRRIGATION OF ORANGE 
GROVES IN FLORIDA. 


BY T. S, POTWIN, D.D. 








DURING a recent trip to Florida I have 
taken some pains to examine into the new 
irrigation of groves which is being set on 
foot there. 

The great drought of 90 caused much 
damage to orange trees, and set many 
thinking of a preventive of such a result. 
Strangely enough to a New Englander, the 
time of drought in Florida is winter and 
spring, especially the latter. And a dry 
time between the orange bloom in February 
and March and the beginning of the rainy 
season in June is liable to be fatal to the 
crop, at least of those varieties of the 
orange, like the Novel, which drop their 
young sets most easily. The season, there- 
fore, is not long for which irrigation is 
needed, but it is liable to be very much 
needed for that time. This was the prob- 
lem; and there was Florida about half 
water, any way. Lakes on every hand, and 
plenty of water everywhere witbin twenty 
feet of the surface; nothing but sand to 
drive through for wells and wind enough to 
raise the water. 

It has not taken long to show people what 
to do. 

Of course, large groves require steam 
power; and the operations that I witnessed 
were carried on by this means. The boiler 
which I saw working was of ten-horse 
power and the pump had a capacity of 
eighteen thousand gallons an hour. The 
grove was adjacent to alake. Three-inch 
iron pipes were laid in the grove and fire- 
man’s hose was used. 

The working of the plaut was admirable. 
Water was thrown very much in the style 
of the old-fashioned fire engines, and only 
about an hour was required to thoroughly 
wet an acre of ground. 

With this insurance against drought 
there seems to be little standing in the way 
of entire success in orange growing in 
southern Florida. With the newly discov- 
ered phosphate with which to enrich the 
land, and water plentifully applied to it, 
most gratifying results may be expected; 
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’ in fact, surprising results have already been 


reached. A friend of mine assures me that 
he personally knows that twenty-five hun- 
dred boxes of oranges have been harvested 
in one season from two acres of irrigated 
grove. 

It will be seen that irrigation is a very 
different thingin Florida from what it is 
in California and the West generally. 

The water is vastly more abundant, and 
the expense of using much less; ie¢., the 
plant once in, the major part of the expense 
is over, for the running it is not costly, and 
in moist seasons it may not require to be 
used at all. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


ALMONDS AND THEIR BOTANICAL 
RELATIVES. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 








THE demand for almonds is -annually 
increasing in this country, where they 
are used very extensively both in the 
natural state and in confectionery. The 
commercial business in raising and market- 
ing almonds has already assumed large 
proportionsin California, and the same will 
be true of Florida and some of the Gulf 
States if the present interest in the trees 
and their culture continue without inter. 
ruption. The new and improved varieties 
that have been introduced and propagated 
in this country speak well for the future 
development and improvement of these 
essentially palatable nuts. According to 
the strict rules of pomology the almond is 
a fruit, altho it is only grown for its kernel, 
and never resembles other fruitsin external 
appearances and taste. 

There is a close botanical relationship 
existing between the almond and the peach, 
nectarine, plum and apricot, and the four 
fruits can be very readily worked on the 
almond stock. In the southern portions of 
this country this process ef growing the 
fruits is resorted to extensively, and many 
of the peach orchards have almond trees 
for stocks. 

The almond is thus often treated along 
with the peach, and the cultivation that 
applies to one will generally answer for the 
other. The almond is a native of northern 
Africa and the mountains of Asia, and it 
may be said generally that it only succeeds 
where the peach may be profitably grown. 
Peach-growing in Florida has assumed con- 
siderable popularity, but so far one kind of 
peach has only been experimented with to 
any great extent. This promising variety 
is the Peen-to, or Chinese flat peach, which, 
along with the Honey, are the two that 
reach perfection in the sandy soils of the 
State. The peaches of fine quality mature 
before the frnitin the colder States have 
begun to reach any size at all. 

The trees of these peaches are never very 
large, and the fruits are sometimes worked 
on almond stock with great success. The 
apricot is likewise treated in the same way 
on the Pacific Coast, and there is every 
reason to suppose that this delicious fruit 
could be grown successfully in the southern 
portions of Florida. Apricot culture is 
limited to a comparatively small territory 
in California, owing to its blooming so 
early that late spring frosts in a cold cli- 
mate would kill it, and toits rare suscep- 
tibility to the attacks of curculio. The 
apricot occupies an intermediate place be- 
tween the plum and peach, and it can be 
budded and grafted on either. 

The nectarine is only a variety of sub- 
species of the peach, and is far more tender 
in texture and endurance. It only succeeds 
where the peach does, and is very subject 
to attacks from disease and blight. The 
plum and the peach are the only ones of 
this class of fruits that have been exten- 
sively cultivated all over the country, and 
they have been improved and developed to 
such an extent that a thriving industry is 
carried on in many sections of the country 
in cultivating them. 

The other three—the almond, the nectar- 
ine and apricot—can never be made to 
thrive in any of the colder States, and even 
in the South the territory where they can 
be grown is very limited. ‘Phe readiness 
with which they can be worked on the same 
stock makes it profitable and desirable to 
grow the three trees on the same ground. 
They require the same climate, the same 
character of soil, and about the same 
methods of cultivation. There is an ad- 
vantage derived from using the stock of the 
different trees which should not be over- 
looked. New varieties and improvements 
upon the old varieties, may be experimented 
with by a careful system of selection. In 
time the true variety for South Florida 
will be discovered, which will bear ship- 
ment, packing and exposure to the cold in 
Northern markets. 
= New Yor« Ciry, 
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FRUIT-BEARING ROSES, 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 


Two varieties of hardy fruit-bearing roses 
have been quite recently introduced from 
Japan, and are proving to be very valuable 
additions to our hardy shrubs. 

Rosa Rugosa is a crimson flowering va- 
riety which formsa sturdy, freely branching 
bush, averaging four and five feet in 
hight. It has handsome crinkled Jeaves, 
and bears during the summer a profusion 
of large single-petaled roses, which are 
followed by bright scarlet fruits, which 
grow as large as ordinary crab apples and 
have a pleasant flavor. Some people use 
them for tarts, pies and jelly. With its 
curious foliage, handsome flowers and bril- 
liant fruits this shrubis highly ornamental 
and will grow in any soil. 

The white Rugosa is almost the same, 
except in “color—flowers pearly white and 
fruit golder, with scarlet cheek. The two 
varieties grown in proximity bave a very 
fine effect. The white is more rare and costs 
more than the crimson; one is priced at 
forty cents, the other sixty and seventy-five 
cents. 

THE BANNER ALTHEA 


is a new Rose of Sharon which originated 
on the grounds of the Diugee and Conard 
Company. It is an erect, tall-zrowing 
shrub, and teas very double, large, rose- 
like flowers, bi autifully striped, pale rosy 
pink and rich d:ep crimson. It blooms 
very abundantly in July and August. 

A new double flowering purple wistaria, 
offered last year for the first time, is said to 
be the handsomest wistaria known. 


DESMODIUM PONDULIFLORUM 


or, the more pronounceable name, sweet 
pea shrub, is not new; but I think it is not 
very generally cultivated. I think it ought 
to be better known, for it is really a very 
attractive, hardy shrub, and comes into 
bloom later than most others. It has an 
annual top, which dies down after severe 
frost. It grows toa hight of three to five 
feet, and has long, slender, drooping 
bunches which send forth a multitude of 
delicate sprays which in August begin to 
blossom, and from thence till frost there 
are thousands of red and violet pea-shaped 
flowers. A blooming sized plant costs only 
twenty-five cents. Try one. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 
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GOOSEBERRIES AND MILDEW. 


It was long ago the rule in European 
fruit growing that gooseberries could not 
be grown in climates suitable for the ripen- 
ing of grapes. The heat required for the 
grape crop developed a mildew, which 
destroyed the leaves of gooseberries and 
prevented the fruit from perfecting. Thus 
England grew the gooseberry, while France, 
Italy and Spain ripened crops of grapes. 
The American difficulty in growing goose- 
berries comes from our hot, dry summers, 
which are just what are needed for the 
vine. We have had various new varieties 
of gooseberries claimed to be mildew proof, 
but we have little faith that any will prove 
entirely so when conditions favor mildew. 
This, however, does not matter so much, 
since the Bordeaux mixture, which has 


proved so good a remedy for mildew on the 
grape, is equally good to protect the goore- 
berry plant from the same enemy.—A™mevi- 
can Cultivator. 
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BEES AND BEE PLANTS.—The busy bees 
have worked their way into the good graces 
of the masses, and their sweet product is 
welcome upon the table everywhere. The 
aplary is not unknown to many counties of 
the older States, and in many townsbips 
there are several. The subject is so impor- 
tant that the leading farm journals devote 
space regularly tothe subject. If all this 
is so it seems about time to begin to consid- 
er the honey crop as one to be planned for 
as much as for sorghum or maple sugar—for 
maple orchards planted for tapping are not 
rare nowadays. 


CREAM = ROSES 
(200, 0 000 | Plants. 


pra ott Best Roses | von’ THE TOPLE. 
Bat Tine to Plant, Adres W, §, LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. Rocwester,N.Y. 














FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


Don’t buy yur TREES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y¥. 








Baron Liebig 


The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
wede of the finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor ans a queity to 
any made of cattle grown i urepe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 


well known hs * trade mark 
signature 


LIEBIG | Extract 
Company's or BEEF 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 





For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 








1,999 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SH RUBS, VINES, ROSES, co. 
h a — r ONS LITTLE” jus- 
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and ground, Poultry new Dat it, one devour it 
You want samples and prices—We send them F REE, 
Address BROOKLYN AZOTINE & FOOD CO. 
133 Water Street, N. Y. ¢ ‘ity. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 


The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


YALE STRAWBERRY, 

A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. 8 e- 
did shipper. and of excellent quality. Alsoa ful 
sortment of other Nurser Hb Stock. Send for € circulars, 
etc. Address STE EN HOYT’S s, 

New dr ady Ce 
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RisiNnGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


0 Lab re ‘ — 
and Cheapne hequal 
S., Pronre Gentex 


A Mehogany Finish. 
Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 


wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOH 











One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.06 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
Peals. For more than half acentury 
for superiority over a}l others. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending them at No. 251 
Broadway, N. Y.,on a posta) card, the 
name and address to which ne would like 
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Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 


I offer you my Vegetable and Flower "Seed Catalogue for 
1891 


1 FREE. Note the immense variety ofigeed it con- 


tains, and that all the best novelties are ; Not 


be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
firm in the United States making mail and express 
erledes ves reliability. mena me hon- 








THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoper of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the diff persons rep- 
resented in that pict an of the it. 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The fermer price of these books has been for “* THE 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted 








The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35e. Early orders arerequested. Address 
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251 Brosdway, Now York City, 















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartur baking powder. 
U. 8S. Government 


Hignest 


of all in leavening strength.— 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
favenmens Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal b eet the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 











Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
offer 


Rhododendrons. 


of American grown hardy sorts 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. 


ee A..L EL SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
















NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00. 


HIGH GRADE. 





Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th 8t. 


CHICAGO: 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 





“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 
than the Lowest on 
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— THE BEST MADE. 








Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 
The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
M7th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 











Pine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 


Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, all colors...... #10 00 to $20 0 
Fime White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces..... 14.06 
Fine W hite French Sinn Toa Sete, 50 pl 100 pieces. 22 


r Seta, 10 pi 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 12 pieces............ 3 
Parlor snd Hanging ——w Rogers’ Silver-Plated 
Ware and Cutlery, House-Furnishing Goods. Cata- 
ogue and Price-List free on application. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper Institute. New York. 
Orders packed and paced on car or steamer free 0 
charge. Sent on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest- Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 





Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlargesthe 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10. —_ 


some in appearance and ve 

pact. Manual chowing by | Ff fitas- 
trations how it is used, mailed free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH. 

Go. 4 Sprague St.. Providence, Rul. 
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Opera 0 Chairs 


S. C. SMALL 


& Co. 
Boston, Mass: 
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IN 
a.» FINE 
a> SHOES 
Laie  _At Retail. 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fall 
nanie stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLDEST AND BEST 


FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating. 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Gzchacee - Post. 
Geneva, 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOI.DS8, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 
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PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DEAPNESS. &.#&A0 Noises cuneo 


ouly by F. Huson, 838 Peay NY. . oH eee (al Sle BER 
Foe eaanaten. ADVG 
arecatservice. TOK 'S $0 hares: Boston 
PULPIT FURNITURE. 


Reliable Dealing. 
Send for Circulars 


J. & R. LAMB, 


STEAM oreKM HEATING 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 


a eos: BIGY GLE 


— etre 
A.W.GUMP&CO.. Dayton, 0. 
a w Bieystes at wodured 

and 400 seco! 


ces, n 
= Difficult F oeeomte . 
Bicycles, Guns and Type 
Writers h 



























CANADIAN ZACIFIO RAILWAY 
‘CHINA AND i ARAN P on ta 
from VA 


UVER, B.C 
YOROGAMA SHANGHAI and HONGKONG. 
ORK TO JAPAN IN 15 5 DAYS. 
™ 0 miles the shortest ro 
Lower rates. Senda for letorwation. 
Intended sailings from Vancouver of the 
new Stee! Express steamships 
cuPeee OF INDIA 





cMP 
EMPKESS OF CHINA 
E. Vv. SKINNED, Ges Geol | Rasta Agt. 


EVERETT FRAZER, y China at ad (Japan Frt Agt., 
1% Water St., N. Y. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Patties will leave New Vork Friday, July 
1¥, and Friday, July 24, for a visit to 


ALASKA 


The outward trip will be made over the 
. ’ J 
Picturesque Canadian Pacifle Railway, 
with visits to Mentrea!, Banft Hot Springs. 
the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, Voncea- 
Victoria. Afte Seattle. Ta- 
coma, Vortiand, the Columbia River, etc., on 


the way back from Alaska, the return will be made 
over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC “RAILROAD. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


During July_ and August.—A series of excur- 
sions to leading Eastern resorts. 

July 16.—Trip to Yellowstone National Park and 
return. 
July 27 and September 7 .—Excursions tothe 
yalew stone National Park, the Pacific Coast, etc. 


gu Send for descriptive circular, Series I, desig- 
nating the particular tour desired. 


RATMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, ¥. 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 

LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

From New York ery oar RDAY, and alternate 


From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage #60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. 'Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 











“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instan’ 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. GiLpert, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent b: malt & on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty 
oO. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan 
‘* The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


Central 

















taken in ge. 
Bo: Girls’ %in. Safety, with rubber ti >. 
Boys’ ti-inch Safety. with rubber tires AT 
Gents’ 80-inch inch Safety, "Dallato big'sand pedals, 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW 2 
CONN. 
Branch Wareliouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Ch icago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic nome, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Yard 
Hycrants, Street Washers, 


Works e Founded & in 2 1833 











HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 
QOORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


























And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or addréss 

W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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